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ARCHITECTURE AND BUSINESS. 


HE last twenty-five years has witnessed so complete 

and fundamental a transformation in the practice 

of architecture that we sometimes fail to fully realize 
the changed conditions and we very much doubt whether 
the younger men who are coming into the profession 
every year in such numbers altogether grasp the signifi- 
cance of the tasks which are to be imposed upon them. 
The architect of the past generation was a man of rela- 
tively limited opportunities and the demands upon him 
were farless than what is now expected of an ordinarily 
good draughtsman. It is very easy to misunderstand 
the architect’s work of to-day and to misinterpret the 
popular demand, but if there is any one quality which 
seems to be imperatively required of a successful archi- 
tect with even ordinary practice, it is business ability. 
Of course business ability by itself does not mean suc. 
cess any more than does constructive or designing abil- 
ity, but an architect must be a ruler of men. He, in the 
very nature of his calling, is obliged to decide quickly 
and promptly questions involving not merely large 
amounts of money, but principles of justice and equity, 


points as well. He must be the business manager for 
his client, and the thousands of dollars which are dis- 
bursed through him must be expended economically, 
and yet with no false economy, and every cent must be 
rigidly accounted for. We know 
for a number of years has had an average business of 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars per day. That 
He must see that 


of one arehitect who 


amount of money he has to disburse. 
a dollar's worth of work is returned for a dollar's worth 
of money, that the accounts are kept straight, and that 
the work itself is carried forward in a prompt and busi- 
nesslike manner. Of course an amount of business of 
this kind is extraordinary, but there are a great many 
architects whose business has run up to five thousand 
dollars a day, and to properly care for a business of this 
This 


our present systems of 


sort requires more than ordinary business ability. 
is the very point upon which 
architeetural education arc Our 
most thoroughly drilled in design, and often in the ex- 
Then their practical 
experience is usually limited to toiling over a drawing- 
they see 
tangible results but almost nothing of the business ma- 


weak. students are 


acting requirements of science. 


board in an architect's office, where, to be sure, 
chinery which is so important a factor in the production 
of these results. Consequently, when the 
starts in business the ehanees are ten to one that his 
business training will be wholly inadequate to large and 
When the emergency arises he 
and it is this fact more 


young man 


sudden responsibilities. 
will often be found wanting, 
than any other single feature which causes real estate 
men, builders and property owners to be distrustful of 
architects' figures and methods. 
tions to this list and there are 
keenest and shrewdest of business men, but the fact that 
they are exceptions shows that the rest are far below 
them, though it also shows what an architect might be. 
So far as we know there has never been any attempt 
made in the schools to teach the business of architecture 


There are many excep- 
architects who are thc 


Ме are not saying that it would be altogether practicable, 
but that it is desirable cannot be questioned for a mo- 
ment. We cannot go backward. The scope of the pro- 
fession has enlarged and the individuals must enlarge 
with it ortake a back seat. In business habits the build- 
ers as a class are far more fitted for their work than the 
architects. We do not believe this state will continue; 
methods will erystallize, will become better known, and 
the architects of future generations will profit by our own 
failures and our own shortcomings, but in the meantime 
the architect is at a constant disadvantage. Тһе dreamy 
idealist who cannot bring his mind to practical dollars 


and cents is just as far astray as the shrewd, smart, 


N 


hustling business architect who despises art. Neither is 
the right sort, but a eombination of the two interests is 
not only imperatively necessary, but it is bound to eome 
about in the course of a very few years. There are too 
many intelligent men in the profession to-day studying 
and working hard and thinking of how they can best, 
most successfully and most eeonomically carry out their 
business, to let the problem stay long unsolved by the 
great majority; and just as the few are now so well 
equipped from a business standpoint, so will, in a few 
years, the profession as a whole rise to the imperative 
demands for shrewd, hard common sense allied to the 
creative ability and the constructive, scientific execution. 

The lack of good business ability is, to our mind, the 
most serious shortcoming of the profession to-day and 
one of which the continuance will entail the gravest 
dangers. It is perfectly possible to imagine a combi- 
nation of keen, sensitive, well-balanced artistic ability 
with shrewd, practical, common-sense business methods. 
Such a combination is extremely rare, but it is the rare 
combinations which suceeed in this world, and the ar- 
chitect who ignores the faet that his art is also a most 
exacting business is pretty likely one of these days to find 
himself in with the majority of the unemployed. 


LONDON OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


HE aecount of the attempt to promote an Ameri- 

can office building in London is very interesting 
reading.  Englishmen do not like it when Amerieans 
suggest that the old-world methods can be improved 
upon, but some of the difficulties encountered in London 
by the parties who recently attempted to put up a mod- 
ern commercial building show that we at least do some 
things better here. A person taking a lease of an office 
in London apparently is supplied with nothing but the 
bare room. He puts in his own gas and electric wires. 
He keeps his coal in the eellar and pays the janitor for 
bringing it up. He has no hot water and no towels. In 
addition to his rental the tenant has to pay a proportion 
of the cost of maintenance of the building, and every 
tine the windows are washed he gets a bill from the 
janitor. "The elevator service, when any exists at all, is 
poor and irregular. In fact pcople do not hire offices in 
London, but rent chambers, and the office such as is un- 
derstood in the best of the New York buildings does not 
exist at all on the other side of the ocean. And yet the 
rent for these chambers is not materially lower than the 
prices which obtain in New York and Boston. “hen 
Те absurd restrictions in regard to light and air em- 
bodied in the so-called laws of Ancient Lights, make it 
almost impossible to put up a new building without 
treading on some one's toes. Vested interests are about 
the most sacred thing in London, aud the fact that a 
man has looked out of his window at the setting sun for a 
certain number of years gives him a proprietary right to 
all the atmosphere between him and the departing orb. 
At least that is what the doetrine amounts to in practice. 
There is one case on record where parties proposing a 
new building had to pay a sum of twenty thousand pounds 
before they could be allowed to obstruct their neigh- 
bor's light, though that obstruction was entirely limited 
to their own premises and their right to make such ob- 
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struction would not have been questioned anywhere ex- 
eept im London. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS AND LETTERING: A Treatise with Two Hundred 
Examples. Dy Frank Chouteau Brown. 
Dates & Guild Company, 1902. Svo, 82. 


Boston: 


That lettering, mere lettering, forms the basis of one 
of the ınost thoughtful of arts as well as of one of the 
niost elaborate and exact of sciences, we are apt to forget 
until brought face to face with such a volume as this of 
Mr. Brown's. 

It is most compact, the only other treatise at all com- 
parable with it in this respect being that by Edward Е. 
Strange. Its author dcals with letters, first as individu- 
als, then as members of a family, 7. с. the alphabet, and 
at the most, in their relation to the outside world of other 
letters, showing the etiquette, so to speak, that ought to 
obtain amongst the romans when approached by such dis- 
tant connection as the italic or script, or such foreigners as 
blaek-letter forins. Only once in a while does a picture 
intrude itself, and even then such will always be found to 
appositely point a moral rather than to adorn a tale. 

Such an attitude of stern repression toward all exter- 
nal things is a difficult one to maintain. In the short 
introduetory note there occurs a pathetic paragraph which 
states that “in view of the practical aim of this treatise 
it has been deemed advisable to include a larger number 
of illustrative examples, rather than to devote space to 
the historical evolution of the letter forms.” 

Another noticeable feature is the absence of thc old 
familiar, almost >“ ісек ” examples. Serlio we find, and 
Dürer, Tagliente, Lucas, and Гоге5 5 beautiful, if hack- 
neyed, black-letter title, but such a volume must needs 
include such examples, and for the rest there is an amaz- 
ing amount of new material. Not only does Mr. Brown 
give us the latest thing in bisarrcric and art nouvean, 
by Olbrich and Eckmann, but he has also shown wonder- 
ful industry and enterprise in his own rubbings, repro- 
ducing these directly whenever possible, or earefully re- 
drawing them when necessary; all this in addition to 
the mass of original work which falls of necessity to his 
pen. Yet the author seems to have relied but little on 
himself to illustrate certain tendencies, and so we have a 
large number of absolutely new illustrations from all over 
the world. A delightful page by George Auriol, done 
with thc brush apparently; a few well-nigh perfect lines 
based on the Venetian type of Nicolas Jenson, by Claude 
Fayette Bragdon ; a page of script by Bruce Rogers, 
which роѕѕсѕѕеѕ all the suave flow of the best old French 
copperplate work; a reconstruction of Serlio's famous 
capitals by Albert R. Ross, which well justifies the tre- 
mendous labor it nıust have involved ; two pages, by 
Maxficld Parrish, of that lettering which many of us con- 
sider the most subtly individual of its kind in modern 
use, as well as many other almost equally excellent and 
wholly new designs. 

''he author's criticisms and comments are invariably 
kindly and illuminating, though the final chapter, “То 
the Beginner," reads rather perfunctorily. If a reviewer 
must find fault, this is almost the only thing upon which 
to lay rude hands. 
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'The Planning of Apartment Houses; 


ЇГ 


BY WALTER H. КИНАМ, 
HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS. 


URNING now to the question of apartments ar- 

ranged for complete housekeeping, we find their 
satisfactory arrangement to be a much more difficult 
matter. Proper provision has to be made for kitchen, 
pantries and dining-rooms and for the convenient and 
sanitary housing of servants, while the facilities for the 
reception of supplies and disposal of ashes and garbage 
add another element of complication, and the requirements 
as to air and sunshine are just as exacting as in the casc 
of non-housekeeping apartments. 

In general, not over two apartments can be entered 
from the same stair landing without injuring the sense 
of privacy which is the aim of every flat dweller. All 
families and their domestic life should be kept apart just 
as much as possible. The tendency of the ordinances in 
Boston and its vicinity is to restrict each bank of apart- 
ments to their own staircases with a solid party wall 
between each set of suites, but in New York this does 
not seem to be regarded as important. The entrance 
from the staircase hall to the apartment should be near 
the rooms which may properly be used for the reception 
of guests. Nothing is more disagreeable than to be con- 
ducted by one's host down a long narrow corridor, pass- 
ing doors to dining-room, bedrooms and even kitchens, 
to a final destination in the parlor. This again does not 
seem to be regarded as any objection in New York, but 
Boston tenants would be pretty sure to rebel if their 
main door did not lead quite 
directly to the living rooms. 
When possible a sort of recep- 
tion hall, or ‘‘ foyer,” should be 
arranged from which the other 
principal rooms may be entered. 
ле rover “need not neces- 
sarily have outside light, but 
may profitably be paneled and 
have a fireplace or wall seat so 
as to present a coscy аррсаг- 
ance, especially in the evening. 

Having placed the parlor and 
library alcove at the front where 
they will command a view of 
the street and given them at 
least one fireplace suitable for 
burning wood, the location of 
the dining-room next commands 
our attention. The original 
3oston idea was to place this, 
together with the kitchen, at the 
rear, so as to get good outside 
light. This involved traversing 
a long, dark passage past the 
various chambers and offices, 
and was held by many to be a 
At present 


TYPICAL PLAN. 
FIG. І. “THE KEN- 
DERICK. 


poor arrangement. 
the preferred plan is to place 


the dining-room near the front, opening by means of 
double doors from the parlor ог ‘ foyer,” while the 
kitchens are just behind. The chambers being now 
placed at the rear, obtain more air and greatly increased 
privacy. 

It is always well to have the bath rooms open from 
small lobbies between two chambers rather than from 
the main corridor, and considerable importance should be 
attached to their windows opening dircetly out of doors 
rather than into small wells which serve as flues to con- 
үсу sounds and odors from one suite to another. 

The service portion demands most careful considera- 
tion. The Boston law which requires two means of 
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egress from cach suite settles the question of the service 
staircase once for all; but many large New York houses 
are without this feature. In Boston this staircase is 
commonly enclosed in brick walls and the dumb waiter 
or service elevator runs in the well space. It should of 
course be located near the kitchen and preferably on the 
same side of the corridors. 

Formerly the servants’ chambers were placed in the 
basement, along with the storerooms and fuel bins. 
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They were damp, со and sunless in summer 
and, being often traversed by steam-heating 
heated to winter, and 
without windows. In 


mains, suffoeation in 


were sometimes even 
some instances the floor space of these dens 
was further reduced by soil pipes running near 
the floor. more to the attitude taken 
by the serving people themselves than to any 


Owing 


humanitarian impulse on the part of the build- 


ers, servants’ chambers are now generally 
placed on the same Поог with the rest of the 
rooms. The advantages of this arrangement 
The movements of 
better 
their ineentives to 
The difficulty is to pro- 
the medium- 
shared by the 
А makeshift, not 


is to place a bath room 


to the employer are many. 


the servants are under control, thev are 


never out of reach and 
neatness are greater. 
bath 


which ean be 


vide servants' rooms for 
prieed suites 
servants of several families. 
entirely satisfaetory, 
inthe basement. In some houses the servants 
are collected in the roof story, which is a long 
step in advance from their basement quarters, 
but not equal in convenienee to the same-floor 


arrangement, and in this case bathing facilities 
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к. 1: SSIHELCASEHDEN 
are easily supplied. The present New York practice in suites renting 
up to $1 усаг seems to be to provide a single water-eloset 
opening from the servants’ room, and in some praiseworthy instances 
a little more room is taken and a small bath tub installed as a sort of 
compromise. А common ргаейее appears to be to open the servants' 
room direet from the kitchen, but the writer would prefer to have it 
entered from the corridor or a lobby. 

A place for the refrigerator must be found near the service en- 
a place when not enelosed in 
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trance, and the dumb waiter must have 
The practice of having it open directly in the 
bringing, as it 


the rear stairs. 


kitehens themselves is highly objeetionable, 
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the mingled doors of 
cooking from all the 
other apartments. 
Figure í is an ex- 
ample of the treat- 
ment on a narrow 
lot. As іп many 
other New York 
houses there is no 
rear stairease. Тһе 
suite is entered near 
the front and a rudi- 
mentary foyer exists. 
Тһе service portion is 
good with the excep- 
tion of thedumb wait- 
er, which would be 
better if approached 
from the corridor. 
Figure 2 shows a 
treatment on adouble 
New York lot and is 
an unusually good 
arrangement in 
every way, worthy of 
careful study. 


Figure 3 is an arrangement for providing three suites 
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TYPILAL FLOOR PLAN. 


Figs. 7 AND 8. “THE DORILTON." 


ground and are in- 
teresting studies in 
apartment house 
planning. Figure 6 
in particular is 
recommended by a 
prominent real estate 
agent as being a 
popular type of 
suite whieh could be 
rented as fast as 
built, for rentals of 
from 5480 to 8720. 
These Houses pro- 
vide elevator serv- 
ice, porcelain sinks, 
tubs, etc., basement 
laundries with steam- 
drying apparatus, 
telephones, birch and 
oak trim, tiled bath 
rooms with showers, 
and various other 
very modern con- 
veniences. 

Figures 7 and 8 
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are plans of the well-known “ Dorilton," whose remarkable 


facades are such conspicuous features of upper Broadway. 
(Lo be continued.) 


Figures 4, 5 and 6 are treatments on large plots of 
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BACHELOR APARTMENTS, 7 EAST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Israels & Harder, Architects. 
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Architeetural and Building Practice 


in Great Britain. 
BV OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


ГЕ is ап axiom nowadays that nothing publie shall be 

done without diseussion, and as each side tries to 
make the other appear as foolish or as wrong or as vil- 
lainous as may be, it is extremely difficult for an impar- 
tial observer to determine exaetly who is right and who 
is wrong. This is a peculiarly argumentative age, and one 
in whieh the small man is vastly conseious of his own 
ability, his own discretion and, above all, his own com- 
mon sense, though the less said about that the better. 
If earlier England witnessed Ше rise of “the third es- 
tate," and later England a fourth, we are surely in the 
splendor of the fifth, a splendor whieh sees prosperous 
butehers metamorphosed into eity magnates and the large 
draper so zealous in his new learning that he may rise 
from his munieipal seat and tell the surveyor or arehitect 
how to be about his business. It would be wrong to 
brand all councilors as being men of that breed, but, on 
the other hand, it is impossible to forget that such men 
exist in thousands. It is they who are so largely respon- 
sible for all the vandalisms and desecrations that are done 
in our midst, for their “taste” is of the fresh-as-paint 
order and they would doubtless like every bit of old ar- 
ehitecture in the kingdom cleaned up spiek and span and 
everything else done whieh “common sense” might ap- 
prove of. Their influenee on arehitecture is not at first 
apparent, but you may trace it from those “thin, tot- 
tering, foundationless shells of splintered wood and imi- 
tated stone, those gloomy rows of formalized minuteness, 
alike without difference and without fellowship," to the 
miles of respectable villadom spread around every large 
town and eity. 

Thus we find that the London County Council, when 
the proposal to build a great home for itself at last takes 
definite shape, ean have nowhere else to go for a site 
than the Adelphi. Site after site was considered by 
the committee — Christ's Hospital, Millbank Prison, the 
Foundling Hospital, the Hotel Ceeil, the Aquarium — 
until thev finally ehose the Adelphi, estimated to cost 
four aud a half million dollars. But two faets need to 
be stated. First, the Adelphi site embraces the finest 
work of the Brothers Adam in London —the Terrace 


_faeing the Thames, the famous home of the Society of 
Arts, with its wall paintings by Barry (not cominendable 
to modern eyes but historically interesting), and the 
many houses with their fine ceilings, chimney-pieces and 
other relies of great talent; all of which the couneil 
talked of demolishing as if it were a colleetion of ware- 
houses or shims. The councilors could speak of nothing 
but the cost of the site; its arehitectural value was not 
mentioned; and all the while the best site in London was 
allowed to be lost. I mean the crescent end of the new 
street now being formed from llolborn to the Strand. 
In previous letters І have referred to this great thorough- 
fare, which promises to be the finest in London, and I 
need only now explain that between the crescent at its 
lower end and the Strand there will bean “island.” ЖЕ 
one end of this “island the new Gaiety Theatre and 
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restaurant is rapidly rising (a brick core faced outside 
with Portland stone enriched by bands of marble); at 
the other end it was proposed to build an opera house, 
leaving a splendid site in the center. Here was a chance 
in a thousand, here the council should have built their 
hôtel de ville; indeed when the Holborn-Strand compe- 
tition was held such a building was suggested and most 
of the designs showed it, but the council, to facilitate 
the passing of their scheme through Parliament, agreed 
to reinstate the Gaiety Theatre and two other buildings 
on the ** island," and had represented that though the im- 
provement was estimated to cost 44,500,000 they would 
get a recoupment of £4,000,000, a recoupment which 
would have been scriously diminished had the connty 
hall been placed on the site. Тһе chance was lost and it 
now seems likely that instead of a fine civie building we 
shall have a collection of shops and offices and hotcl 
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CHRIST CHUÜURCHASUONDON: 


Professor Beresford Pite, Architect. 


premises, with all their limitations and disadvantages. 
Having lost the chance, the council could do nothing 
better than propose to spend ncarly a million of money 
on the Adelphi. 

As I mentioned at the beginning of this lctter. 
nothing is done now without discussion; and so far as 
architectural matters go perhaps the Liverpool Cathedral 
competition has been the subject of more debate than 
anything else of late. It will be remembered that after 
beiug harried right and left the executive eominittee con- 
sented not to restrict the designs to Gothic; and they sub- 
sequently appointed Mr. G. F. Bodley, R. A., and Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R. A., to act as assessors. These two 
architects have issued their report, which contains one or 
two observations of interest; they have also made public 


some facts of extreme suggestiveness. The majority of 
the one hundred and three designs were Gothie (the few 
Renaissance or classie designs were neither commendable 
nor remarkable); most of them had plans more or less 
like medieval cathedrals, with too many chapels around 
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the east end of the choir; there were clever drawings of 
poor coneeptions by which one might be tricked; thirty- 
three of the designs were expressly prepared for the com- 
petition, twenty-three consisted mostly of competitive 
designs submitted for large ehurches in different parts of 
the world, and the remainder were a miscellaneous col- 
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CHRIST CHURCH, LONDON. 


lection of photographs, drawings and sketches, many of 
them just gathered together as they lay handy and tied 
up in portfolios. The assessors selected the following 
architects to send in designs for the final competition, 
each to receive three hundred guineas (the assessors re- 
ceive five hundred guineas each): Austin & Paley, C. A. 
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Nicholson, G. Gilbert Scott, Malcolm Stark and W. ДЕ 
Tapper. In addition they honorably mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Sir Thomas Drew, J. Oldrid Scott, A. H. Skip- 
worth, H. C. Corlette, C. A. Nicholson, F. Walley, James 


H. Cook and Reilly & Peach. Up to the present about 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM. 


We must now wait for the final competition; the de- 
signs are to be sent in by April 3o next. 

In London two famous buildings are being swept 
away, namely, Christ's Hospital (the famous Blue Coat 
Sehool) and Newgate Prison. 


As regards the former, 


Aston Webb and E. Ingress Bell, Architects. 


General View of Quadrangle, showing Chapel and School Halls. 


4,155,000 has been collected by the committee for the 
cathedral. 

It is interesting to note that one competitor submitted 
a plan suggestive of the Royal Albert Hall, London, the 
entire area being closely seated; the author remarked 
that he was unable to prepare a design because he had 
been ill. Another competitor submitted a large chalk 
drawing of a figure; a third, two photographs of a brass 
lectern, and so on. 
suggest that a man who could draw the figure could not 
design a cathedral, but when the two photographs of the 


‘The assessors would not for a moment 


DINING HALL, CHRIST'S 


lectern were placed side by side with thirteen large and 
carefully matured drawings of a cathedral, showing fine 
architectural skill and great knowledge in every line, 
they felt that these threw far more light on the question 
to be decided. 


the governors found the school inadequate for their needs 
and were compelled to move to Horsham in Surrey, where 
fine new buildings have been erected from designs by 
Messrs. Aston Webb and E. Ingress Dell. The famous 
old hospital with its great hall is now half pulled down, 
and the site is to be covered with business premises. 
This is much to be regretted, but the governors say they 
were not rich enough to avoid doing so. The school of 
course takes its name from the dress worn by the boys (a 
long blue coat, yellow breeches and stockings, a red 
leather girdle, a clergyman’s band around the neck, and 
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HOSPITAL, HORSHAM. 


sometimes a flat black cap about the size of a saucer. 
Blue was originally confined to servant-men, and not till 
its recognition as part of the uniform of the British navy 
was it looked upon as a color to be worn by gentlemen). 
Similarly, not many yards away, Newgate, ‘ perhaps 
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the finest abstract expression of wall surface to be found 
in western architecture,” is in the hands of the house- 
breakers, though of a different kind from those who were 
formerly its inmates. Its demolition will be extremely 
difficult, for Newgate was built asa fortress and the walls 
are more than 3 feet thick, composed of Portland stone 
slabs 4 feet and s feet long. The outer walls are cased 
with huge slabs of stone clamped to inner blocks, the 
cavity between being filled with concrete. But somehow 
or other, all this massive work must come down and the 
new Sessions House be erected on the site from designs 
by Mr. E. W. Mountford. The cyclopean nature of 
Newgate has preserved it in good condition; there are 
no delicate moldings and carvings to become coated 
with soot and eaten away, for that is the chief cause of 
the decay of London buildings. If the soot, instead of 
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amendment. Whilst referring to this matter I may 
mention that next year a great international fire exhibi- 
tion is to be held at Earl’s Court under the auspices of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee. An eminently 
influential advisory council has been constituted and the 
support of allthe leading continental representatives has 
been secured. 

The committee recently undertook a test between a 
slated roof and ceiling and a flat roof covered with vulean- 
ite roofing and ceiling. The test lasted one hour, the tem- 
perature reaching 1,700 degrees Fahrenheit, followed by 
the application of water for three minutes. Bach floor 
measured roo feet superficial, and four weeks were allowed 
for construction and drying. The slates were ‘American 
green," 20 inches by ro inches by ў, inch thick, with a 
2!,-inch lap, and the ridge covered with blue Stafford- 
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being allowed to settle year after year, were pcriodically 
swept away, not scraped, the buildings would last very 
much longer.  Brickwork does not suffer like stone in 
this respect. 

The question of fire protection is receiving increased 
attention from all city architects, and the terrible fire 
which occurred last June in Queen Vietoria Street, Lon- 
don, has directed special attention to the subject; in fact, 
the various municipal and government officials have been 
in communication, with the result that a bill is proposed 
to be introduced into Parliament next session for the 
amendment of the London Building Act in regard to fire 
prevention. At present the act is not retrospeetive and 
it is not therefore possible to insist on fire-proof stair- 
cases and other requirements in certain old buildings; 
but this will be altogether changed by the proposed 


shire ridging. The laths were of sawn spruce 1 


inches by М inch. (Gutters lined with No. 14 gauge 
(Vieille Montagne) zinc. The vulcanite roofing was 
In fifteen 
minutes the plaster to the ceiling of the slated roof 
began to fall and in forty-seven minutes the whole of 
this roof collapsed; while in fifty-four minutes the un- 
derside of the vulcanite flat was a sheet of flame, 
though after sixty minutes the fire had not passed 
through it, and it was sound enough to be walked 
Many other matters of interest to architects have 
taken place recently, but I can only briefly refer to one 
or two of them. 

A proposal has been made to reform the architectural 
room at the Royal Academy exhibition so as to get rid of 
“tricky ” perspectives and admit photographs, which are 


covered with 21% inches of gravel and sand. 


upon. 
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not allowed now on any account; but there is little hope 
of such reform at present. 

The rebuilding of St. Mark's eampanile, Venice, has 
been widely discussed, the general opinion being in favor 
of a reconstruction, and the Academy opened a fund for 
that purpose. 

An improved process for making stock bricks is being 
experimented with by Messrs. Eastwood & Co., Ltd., who 
have laid down a large plant at Sittingbourne. The 
same material as before is used, earth mixed with 
ashes,— but instead of hand molding a machine is used 
that will turn out 40,000 bricks a day as compared with 
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HOUSE AT GUILFORD. 


7,000 or 8,000 by hand. The bricks are carried on trucks 
to a drying chamber 180 feet long, heated up to 200 de- 
grees Fahrenheit by exhaust-steam pipes, the moistened 
air being drawn off by fans. After twenty-four hours 
the bricks are hard and practically dry; they are then put 
into a kiln 180 feet long, where the maximum heat is goo 
degrees Fahrenheit. Here they remain for three days. 
To allow for shrinkage, they are molded 9% inches by 
з inches by 434 inches; when dricd they measure 9% 
inches by 278 inches Бу 4!» inches; and after being burnt 
they come down to the standard size, 834 inches by 234 
inches by 41; inches. The plant is a German patent and 
it is claimed for it that there is no waste and that the 
process can be carried on during the whole of the year 
instead of for about six months, as at present. 

In conclusion I may refer to the accompanying illus- 
trations. Mr. Belcher has designed a great ınany houses 
for the nobility, and the one here illustrated is a good 
example of his work. The house is built of purple bricks 
with red quoins, the exterior woodwork being painted 
white. 

Professor Beresford Pite’s ehurch in the Brixton 
Road, London, exhibits quite new methods of treatment. 
Note the girder under the gallery, which is left exposed 
(it is painted an ocher color). The woodwork inside the 
church is stained a dark green, and the roof is very pleas- 
ingly lined with alternately light and dark narrow strips 
of wood diminishing towards the erown. 
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HOUSE AT GUILFORD. 
John Belcher, Architect. 


The new schools for the Blue Coat boys at Horsham, 
by Messrs. Aston Webb, A. R. A., and E. Ingress Bell, 
are most extensive and comprise many more buildings 
than those shown by the aecompanying illustrations. 
Mr. Webb is the president this year of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and has many important schemes 
in hand, including the Queen Vietoria Memorial and the 
extension of South Kensington Museum. 
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NUMBER 5 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
C. Stanley Peach, Architect. 


The premises in Newgate Street, London, by Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach, F. R. I. В, Ac, are vein Cleverly treated 
in terra-cotta and brick. "l'here are many refinements in 
the design, such as the little figures above the first-floor 
windows. 
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The Town Hall Series. IV. 
A TOWN HALL IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


BY HENRY FORBES BIGELOW. 


N early New England days we find in the old towns 
settled by the Puritans an open space in the center 
of the hamlet around which the houses were grouped and 
where in many cases the meeting-house and later the mu- 
nicipal buildings faced. It was a very common arrangc- 
ment to have the floor of the meeting-housc raised 
story, and the basement used as a 
town hall and entered often at the - 
side. The New England town meet- 
ing originated in a house such as 
this, which served as a place of as- 
semblage only, as the offices of the 
town clerk 


a 


and selectmen were at 
their homes or places of business, 
and only the legal notices were tacked 
beside the door. 

In many places a separate town 
hall is a luxury only attaincd in re- 
cent years, and one for five thousand 
inhabitants or over needs first an 
auditorium capable of accommodat- 
ing all the legal voters at once, and 
second, accommodations for the of- 
fices of the town clerk, school com- 
mittee, town treasurcr, assessors and 
other officials, as well as often ac- 
commodations for a public library 
and in some instances the fire depart- 
ment, though this for obvious reasons 
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voters requires frequent renewal and vent flues of ample 
area and vigorous draught, and it should have good 
acoustic properties. 

The site chosen for this town hall is on the small 
common of a village of five thousand to six thousand 
inhabitants such one finds New England 
towns. The village churches are found about this com- 
mon, and the main street runs on one side of it. А 
simple type of colonial architecture somewhat modificd 
has been chosen as best suiting the traditions of the 


as in most 


place and lending itself easily to 
the requirements. The exterior is 
intended to be built of brick 
laid Flemish bond, with trimmings 
of white semi-glazed  terra-cotta, 
and the of tile. The 
rior is simple in treatment, the cor- 
ridors having floors of Moravian 
pattern and the 


red 


roof inte- 


tile in 
ceilings of glazed Guastavino tile. 
This latter construction 
used all the 


floor and basement. 


simple 
is to be 
rooms of the first 
If the money 


permits, it would be desirable to 
use glazed white brick for all the 


ın 


walls throughout the basement, and 
particularly desirable in the lock-up 
it be frc- 
quently washed with a hose. 
The plans clevations 
the fully 
longer description, and are intend- 


room in order that may 
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is unusual. The hall should be bright and cheerful, for 
it is probably the largest hall in the village, and for that 
reason will be often used for fairs and entertainments. 
It should be well ventilated, for even in Massachusetts 
the atmosphere of a thousand closely packed average 
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successful 
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proved 


fire-proof construction possible. 


interest to add that the drawings 


as may 
in a competition for a Massachusetts town, and the 
building is being built on very much the lines indi- 
cated. 
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Fire-proofing. 


The Evil ot Composite Construction 
of Wood and Iron. 


N the construction of buildings in which ironwork is 
| the supporting material the building regulations of 
cities should prohibit the use of wood for any structural 
purpose. Iron as a material to resist fire has its limits. 
At about 400 degrees Fahrenheit it has its maximum 
strength, and for every increase of тоо degrees it loscs 
approximately 10,000 pounds per square inch. Bearing 
these facts in mind, it is not hard to understand why 
wood and iron as structural members should not be used 
in the same building. 

A not uncommon method of constructing warehouses, 
factories and other commercial buildings where the floor 
spans or loads to bc carried by the girders are too great 
to conveniently permit the use of wood, is to make the 
columns and girders of iron and the beams and floors of 
wood, and in this stylc of construction little if any at- 
tention is given to protecting the ironwork from the weak- 
ening and injurious effects of heat. 

Тһе reasons which usually govern the selection of iron 
for the framework of such buildings are: First, the rapid- 
ity of erection; second, the difficulty of obtaining wood 
members of sufficient size and strength for girders (which 
difficulty is becoming greater each year as the forests are 
denuded of their larger trees) ; third, structural objections 
arising from the inability to design sufficiently strong 
wood connections where great strength is required at the 
joints, as in the case of high and narrow buildings or 
buildings subjected to shocks or vibrations which cannot 
be taken up by the thickness of the masonry walls; fourth, 
the necessary thickness of walls in the all-masonry type in 
lower stories necessary to support the masonry walls above. 

It may be said that all these reasons may also be ap- 
plied in favor of the fire-proof building and this is true. 
The fact is, the skeleton form of building presents many 
advantages from a standpoint of construction. It is so 
simple, so direct and can be designed so efficiently that 
these strong points have all becn borrowed from this 
form of construction, while its vulnerable points have not 
been protected, consequently we have in such high build- 
ings a type possessing some of thc advantages of the 
skeleton type, but none of the advantages of thc fire- 
proof type, coupled with the greatest vulnerability to 
possible total destruction by fire. 

From an insurance standpoint the all wood, slow burn- 
ing construction type, particularly if it is supplied with 
sprinklers, is much better than the composite type. 
Buildings of the compositc type are not likely to have 
their outside columns protected, except by the outer brick 
walls, and if the columns are thicker than the walls the 
inner sides of the columns are usually uncovercd or at 
best covered with a thin layer of tile or metal lath and 
plaster ; and as the building is not treated as a fire-proof 
structure, the inside iron framework usually has no pro- 
tection whatever. Should the composite type of building 
be menaced by fire from the outside or inside, serious 
damage is likely to result not only to the structure but 
also to adjoining buildings and to the firemen. 


| 
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FIG. І. 


One reason, perhaps, that this matter has not received 
proper consideration from the designers of buildings and 
the municipal authorities is probably because it is not 
often that when a fire occurs in such a building a good 
illustration of it can be secured or that the contributing 
causes to its destruction can be clearly seen. Usually the 
* remains " are bent and distorted by falling walls or the 
causes which led to the damage are so complicated that 
any conclusions drawn from it are open to question. 

Several years ago a fire originated in the Detroit 
Opera House by the explosion of a calcium light 
tank. The explosion set fire to the Opera House, and 
from the Opera House the fire was carried across a small 
strect thirty feet to a ten-story stccl-frame building with 
a composite wood and iron floor system. Тһе fire en- 
tered the steel-frame building at several unprotected 
openings, and was rapidly communicated to all the floors 
through an open elevator shaft and stairway. Тһе in- 
flammable character of the stock, which was furniture, 
added additional combustible material to the wood beams 
and floors. 

Figures ı and 2 show the evil effects of the composite 
construction, by comparative photographs taken “ before 
and after." They illustrate the argument so clearly and 
such illustrations are so rare that no other excuse is 
needed for using them. In this case the primary causes 
of the destruction came from the outside, and it might 
be said, attacked the building from its least vulnerable 
side. 

The walls of the mercantile building were 16 inches 
thick in the first story and 12 inches above this up to and 
including the tenth story. One of thc side walls was 
built of tile in several of the upper stories. The floors 
were of plank about 3 inches in thickness and the girders 
were protected by tile of 1 inch in thickness; the col- 
umns were also covered with tile : inch in thickness. 
The wall columns were partly built into and partly pro- 
tected by the outside walls, and where exposed on the 
inside were covered with tile 1 inch in thickness. An 
examination of the illustration taken after the fire will 


show what very serious damage a fire in such a building 
can do. Тһе steel frame has seriously suffered from the 
heat, many of the curtain girders are much twisted and 
bent, and quitc a number of thc girders in the interior of 
the building are also bent and out of line. In this build- 
ing, also, the brick curtain wall is seen to be missing. 
The front walls of the building did not suffer so much 
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take particular care of the 
foolish, but it is not safe to 
count forever on this immu- 
nity from harm. 

What is said here of com- 
posite construction can also 
be said of the growing and 
indefensible custom of build- 
ing party or division walls 
upon an iron framework ` for 
the proper fire-proofing of 
the ironwork of such walls 
is rarely considered, and the 
difficulties in the way of 
properly applying the firc- 
proofing are so many that the 
convenience of a wall with- 
out offsets is usually consid- 
ered more important than 
proper thickness of covering 


PG. 2. 


because they had only to contend with the fire inside and 
not with an additional fire outside, as did the rear walls. 
The walls of the building proved to be a menace to the 
firemen, although no fatalities resulted. The wonder is 
that the skeleton remained in position at all, and the fact 
that a considerable part of the framework was used again 
in the restored building was due probably to the efficient 
use of water before the point of yielding of the iron had 
been reached. 

Had this building been of the true fire-proof type, as 
it might have been with a little more expense, and had 
its openings been properly protected by metal frames 
and sash with wire-glass lights from adjacent exposure, 
there is little doubt that it could have successfully passed 
through the fire with but little injury, but with thin 
walls and a mere imitation of fire-proof covering in con- 
nection with wood beams and floors, hardly as good a 
showing could have been expected. 

Buildings of the composite type should not be encour- 
aged either by the building laws or by the insurance com- 
panies, for while some buildings of this type may make a 
better showing than could be expected in case of fire,owing 
to the timely arrival of the fire department, yet they pre- 
sent so many objections from the standpoint of safety to 
the adjoining buildings, the occupants, the public and the 
fire department, that they should be prohibited by proper 
laws or at least regulated to such a modest height that in 
event of failure no great harm can result. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that such prohibition or regula- 
tion will be needed, for after a designer has once become 
familiar with the sureness and certainty of iron construc- 
tion, as well as its very many other advantages from a 
constructional point of view, he will naturally turn to this 
class of construction when it can satisfactorily solve his 
difficulties, without thinking of the possible after cffects 
such construction may have upon the neighborhood in 
event of fire. 

In the building illustrated this composite type of con- 
struction is carried to the very great height of ten stories, 
and the folly of the laxity of building laws which per- 
mitted this is evident. Providence is said sometimes to 


for Ше iron work. 

The use of iron skeleton 
work or iron girder construction in the street fronts of 
buildings which have joists of wooden construction is 
not good practice under ordinary circumstances, for in 
this class of buildings the fire-proofing is usually omitted 
and exposure to fire may cause the collapse of the front 
with possible fatalities to the firemen and destruction to 
neighboring buildings. Ironwork, if used in combusti- 
ble buildings, requires even more care to protect it froin 
exposure, perhaps, than if used in non-combustible or 
fire-proof construction, and in any case requires more 
covering than is usually applied. 

The facility with which alterations ean be made to old 
or existing properties by removing the fronts of the lower 
stories and replacing the masonry with ironwork, calls 
for special attention from the building inspectors and in- 
surance companies. As these alterations are usually 
made in the cheapest manner, no consideration is given 
to the question of the effects which fire may bring about. 
With this class of buildings, if a fire occurs in the lower 
stories, the heat may be sufficient to so weaken the 1гоп- 
work that the whole front may come tumbling down to 
the danger of the firemen and the people upon the street. 

The use of ironwork in buildings has brought with it 
so many advantages that its disadvantages, or rather its 
weaknesses, in the form of lack of fire resistance and lia- 
bility to rust have sometimes been overlooked, or rather 
failure has resulted from a neglect to recognize the neces- 
sity of properly shielding these weak but readily pro- 
tected characteristics of a building material possessing 
so many useful, admirable and almost indispensable qual- 
ities, and the additional cost of effectively fire-proofing 
ironwork is such a small percentage of the total eost that 
itis in fact shortsighted to neglect it, and it is further 
the duty of the building departments of the cities and of 
the inspection departments of the insurance companies 
to see that the use of ironwork in connection with wood- 
work without proper protection is prohibited. 

When a practice is wrong it should be discontinued, 
and nothing is to be gained by temporizing. Building 
laws should recognize the evil of this form of construc- 
tion and make it impossible. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


“THE general condition of real estate and building op- 

erations in this city eontinues to be prosperous. 
Even though this is usually а dull season with architeets, 
many of them are now at work upon preliminary sketehes 
for buildings which will be started in the spring. "The 
prosperity of any eommunity ean be closely gauged by the 
poverty whieh is prevalent and by the number of the un- 


THE TROCADERO, OMAHA, NER. 


one. We do not assume that this state of affairs is peculiar 
to New York. In faet reports from all parts of the eountry 
suggest a similar eondition of affairs, so altogether it may 
be taken for granted that there is no abatement of the 
prosperity that has blessed this eountry for the last six 
years. Some fatalists are predieting hard times for the 
near future, and base their predietions upon the over- 
production of the present year. Faets, however, seem 
to indieate that there is no over-produetion, and very re- 
eently a well-known student of these eonditions said to 
me, ** Do you know that if this eity were absolutely bloek- 
aded against outside eommunieation without warning for 


Walker & Kimball, Architects. 


Terra-Cotta made by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company. 


The movement is of course in adverse direc- 
when the one goes up the other goes down. The 
smaller the poverty the greater the prosperity, and ce 
versa. By poverty or pros- 


employed. 
tions, 


perity is not meant the 
standing in wealth ofa com- 
munity as a whole, but the 
aetual poverty and prosperity 
that exist in it and are the 
faetors by whieh a general 
eonelusion is drawn. 
Statistics show that those 
who are idle this winter are 
idle from preferenee, as there 
is work enough for every 


DETAILS BY JOHN H. 


DUNCAN, ARCHITECT. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


а week there would be a universal famine imminent ? ' 
Although it does not seem possible that the immense car- 
loads and boatloads of provisions entering this eity are 
quickly eonsumed, it is a faet, 
and comparatively little is 
stored up. The same con- 
ditions seem to prevail in the 
building world. New apart- 
ments and offiee buildings 
seem to spring up in a night 
and are filled up as soon as 
eompleted, and strange to 
say the population of the old 
buildings seems to remain 
the same. 


Of course there 
are no men more 
benefited by prosper- 
ous times than those 
workmen and me- 
chanies who are em- 
ployed directly or 
indirectly upon build- 
ing operations, and 
if they desire a con- 
tinuance of prosper- 
ity a word of warning 
is in order. We be- 
lieve heartily in the 
organization of labor 
for the betterment 
of their condition, 
and we also believe 
that their pay should 
be better when times 
are prosperous and 
that they with their 
employer should reap 
some additional har- 
vest, but we also be- 
lieve that the arro- 
gance and unreason- 
ableness which 
seem to be fast be- 
coming popular 
among labor unions 
wil do more than 
anything else to put 
a sudden stop to 
prosperity and to 
cause building ор- 
erations to cease for 
an indefinite period. 
шаша comes to 
pass it will throw 
into idleness 
army of working- 
men, not only of 
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NEW YORK, LEXINGTON AVENUE 


AND SOTH STREET. 
York & Sawyer, Architects. 


(see PLATE NO. 1 FOR FLOOR PLANS ) 


those actually engaged in building operations but in 


manufactures dependent on them. 


I know of one large 


estate, with large property and real estate interests, who 


19 
sympathize blindly 
with the working- 
man, which is only 
natural, but it would 
be well if they knew 
more of the facts. 
Probably every 
chiteet and builder in 
the country could re- 
late 
roborating 


ar- 


anecdotes 
these 
statements, and they 


cor- 


would prove intensc- 
ly interesting. 

The enormous 
and popular Waldorf- 
Astoria is soon to 
have а Bra а а 
mammoth new hotel 
to be erected on the 
site of the old Hotel 
3runswick. This 
has been rumored at 
many times, but this 
time it seems to be a 
fact. Mr. Charles Т. 
Barney is at the head 
of a syndicate which 
will build and run 
the hotel. It is esti- 
mated that 84,750, 
ooo will be spent on 
the building. 


CONCRETE MILD 
HOS SS 


ОЛОВО 
C. posts have been 
adopted by the Chi- 
& Eastern 

Railroad. 
posts 


cago 
Illinois 


These are 8 


inches by 8 inches, 8 feet long, with 4 feet 6 inches 


showing above ground. 


The posts are cast in a mold, 


and in the form are laid raised characters used to desig- 


MEDALLIONS DESIGNED BY 


VICTOR 


have stopped all building operations until the time comes 
when they can build without the constant annoyances to 


which they have been recently subjected. 


Most people 


HUGO KOEHLER, 


nate the miles and the divisions. 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


The first layer of con- 


crete put in is blackened by coloring matter, and in the 
finished post the numbers appear reeessed in white or 
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light gray on a black ground. These posts are manufac- 
tured at a cost of eighty-two cents each. 


THE JOHN STEWARDSON MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP № ARCHITEC Git 
SEVENTH COMPETITION oOo. 

The managing committee of the John Stewardson 
Memorial Scholarship in Architecture announces by au- 
thority of the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who act as trustees of the memorial fund, a competition 
for a scholarship of the value of one thousand dollars, the 
holder of which is to spend one year in travel and in the 
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DAYTON BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
GCG SS зедесълскиАтеншест 
Built of Columbus Brick and Terra-Cotta Company's Brick. 


study of architecture in Europe under the direction of 
the committee. 

Candidates must be under thirty years of age and must 
have studied or practiced architecture in the state of 
Pennsylvania for the period of at least onc year immedi- 


ately preceding the twenty-third day of May, 1903. 

Inquirics may be addressed to Professor Warren P. 
Laird, School of Architecture, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 


MOUSE AT ATLANTA, GA. 
Koofed with American S Tile 


ВЕТСКВИ ТРЕЯ ғ 


DETAIL BY J. M. ОО ARCHITECT. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONN EN ЦОМ КОД 
N. 1225 ЭС 
ТҮСПЕ seventeenth annual convention of the National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association will be held in 
Boston February 4, s and 6, headquarters at the Hotel 
3runswick, corner of Boylston and Clarendon streets. 
The indications are that a large number of manufactur- 


LOT 
ENTRANCE, CARLETON BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Theo C. Link, Architect. 
Terra-Cotta executed by Winkle Terra-Cotta Company. 


ers from different parts of the country will be in attend- 
ance, and a programme of unusual interest has been ar- 
ranged for. Тһе banquet of the association will be held 
at the Hotel Brunswick at 6.30 o'clock Wednesday even- 
ing, February 4. 


SADDLE AND CYCLE CLUB HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILI.. 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect. 
Roofed with Ludowiei Tile. 


CEE OND BRICKWORK OF HOLLAND AND 
BELGIUM. 


ià an extra edition to THE BRICKBUILDER for this month 

there are illustrated fifty selected examples of the 
charming old brickwork of the Dutch countries. This 
special number will be ready for mailing about February ı. 


THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL ОҒ CORRE 
SPONDENCE. 


МУ” have received the 
catalogue of the 
American School of Corre- 
spondence at the Armour 


STATUE (то FEET HIGH). 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, 
Makers. 


DETAIL BY LORD & HEWLETT, 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


Institute of Technology at 
Chicago, also the instruc- 
tion paper on Perspective 
Drawing of the same, pre- 
pared by Professor W. H. 
Lawrence, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of 
Architeeture of Masachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The subjeet-matter 
is very thoroughly treated 
in all its aspects and the 
illustrations are clear and 
coneise, affording great aid 
to the student. The Cor- 
respondence School isdoing 
a good work for the thou- 
sands of young men all 
over the country who are 
denied the privileges of 


regular university educa- 
tion and yet who have 
the ambition to study 
and improve their con- 
dition. The affiliation of 
the Correspondence 
School with the Armour 
Institute is greatly to 
the credit of both insti- 
tutions and is in a sense 
a guarantee of the high 
standard which the 
Amcrican School has set 
before itself and to which 
it has tried so hard to 
raise the average of its 
pupils. 


During the ycar 1902, 
as compared with the 
year 1901, the amount of 
building shows a loss in 
New Vork, Philadelphia 


ARCHITECTS. 


and Washington 
show gains of 
from 20 to 36 per 
cent. 


IN GENERAL. 

Louis  Mull- 
gardt, architect, 
St. Louis, has 
been commis- 
sioned to design 
the woodwork 
and mural deco- 
rations for the 
new mammoth 
hotel which is to 
be erected at 
Manchester, 
England, by the 
Midland Railway 


9) || 


PANEL, EXECUTED IN RED, GREEN, 
BLUE, GRAY AND GOLD GLAZES 


BY PERTH AMBOY ‘TERRA 
COTTA COMPANY, 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 


and St. Louis of from 3 to 18 per cent. 
San Francisco shows a gain of g2 per 
cent, and Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati 


STORE 


FRONT, PHILADELPHIA, РА. 


^ 1,. Gardner, Architect. 
Built of © Ironclay " Brick. ©. W. Ketcham, 


Philadelphia Agent. 
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НОСЕ AT СКЕЗСЕХТУНЉЕ, OHIO. 
Jacob |. Rueckert, Architect. 


Brick furnished by Ohio Mining and Manufacturing Company. 


Company at a cost of $5,000,000. Mr. Mullgardt, accom- 
panied by his family, sailed for England December 31. 


E. ©. Kuenzli, for a number of years head draughts- 
man with Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, architects, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has beeu admitted to thc firm, succecding Mr. 
Demar. 


Knight Brothers have opened an office at Crown 
Point, Ind., for the practice of architecturc and enginecr- 
ing, and would be glad to receive manufacturers' cata- 
logues and samples. 


WW. М. de Veaux, formerly 
of New York City, has opened 
an office for the practice of archi- 
tecturc at 104 Union Strect, Se- 
attle, Wash., and would be glad 
to reccive manufacturers' cata- 
logues and samples. 


Буск, one of the leading 
clay-working journals of the 
country, gives fivc pages of its 
January number to a descrip- 
tion, with illustrations, of the 
plant of the Blue Ridge Enam- 
cled Brick Company, located at 
Saylorsburg, Pa. This is one 
of the best equipped enameled 
briek making plants in this 
country, we may say in the 
world, it being modern and in 
every respect up to date "The 
compliment which rick pays 
this company is certainly de- 
served. 


As previously announced in 
Тик DRICKBUILDER for Novem- 
ber, the business  heretofore 
eonducted by The Columbus 


DETAIL BY FISHER & 
LAWRIE, ARCHITECTS. 


St. Louis Terra-Cotta 
Company, Makers. 


Face Brick Company will be continued in a 
more extensive way by Тһе Ironclay Brick 
Company. а new corporation having a capital 
of three hundred thousand dollars, with facil- 
ities for the annual production of upwards of 
twelve millions of the *'Ironclay " brick in 
all sizes and shapes. New and larger kilns 
have been built. New presses of greater 
capacity are now in operation. Larger stor- 
age sheds have been provided, and сүегу- 
thing that experience has shown to be nec- 
cssary or desirable has been done to bring 
the enlarged and perfected plant fully up to 
the requirements of the trade. There will be 
no change in the personnel of the company, 
David C. Meehan continuing as president 
and trcasurer, and John M. Adams, secretary. 


The Winkle Terra-Cotta Company, St. 
Louis, has issued a very attractive calendar 
for the new year. 


The Pope Cement and Brick Company, 

Pittsburg, Pa., are sending to their friends 

a vest-pocket diary which should prove to be very 
acceptable. 


NEW HIGH SCHOO! BUILDING, HYDE PARK, MASS. 
Loring & Phipps, Architects. 


The new high school building at Hyde Park, Mass., 
Loring & Phipps, architects, will have the Folsom Snow 
Guard on its roof. This same statement might in truth 
be applied to most of the new schoolhouses in New Eng- 
land having pitched roofs. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 
TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


The American School of Correspondence 
offers thorough instruction in MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ING, DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, ISOMETRIC AND PER- 
SPECTIVE DRAWING AND SHEET-METAL WORK. 
Courses prepared by professors of the foremost 
architectural school. 

Instruction is also offered in Architecture, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Locomotive and Marine 
Engineering, Heating, Ventilation and Plumb- 
ing, Textile Manufacturing, Telephony and Telegraphy. 


5 Аз 957 


Main Building, Armour Inst. 


Instruction Under Members of the Faculty of Armour Institute of Technology. 


As the instruction is according to the standards and methods of 
the Armour Institute of Technology, all work satisfactorily passed 
will receive eredit toward entrance work should the student enter the 
regular elasses of the Armour Institute. 

Catalogue describing eourses, methods and terms on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


AT Акмогк INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY - - Сипсасо, ILL. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE SERIES. 


WING to the illness of Mr. Kilham the presentation 
O of the third article in the series on The Planning 
of Apartment Houses will be postponed until the March 
or possibly the April issue of THE BRICKBUILDER. 


CONTROVERSY has been aired in the newspapers, 

apparently started by Colonel Bingham, who feels 
called upon to criticise the nature of the White House 
alterations and incidentally to cast a species of aspersion 
upon the architect and his charges which would be alto- 
gether absurd as applied to any first-class architect and is 
especially so in the case of Mr. McKim. Surely if any 
architect ever gives full worth for his money it is the firm 
of which Mr. McKim is an honored member, and to as- 
sume that since the architect receives ten per cent on the 
decorations and five per cent on the general construction 
he would necessarily run up the bills of the former to 
merely increase his commission is a suggestion worthy of 
the political mind which would conceive it and simply 
shows how dense is the ignorance of the average public 
man to the point of view of the trained architect. The 
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commission system of payment has its faults. It, how- 
ever, more often inadequately compensates an architect's 
expenditure of thought than it overpays, and if the prices 
paid for the high order of architectural service which has 
been expended on the White House had been twice the 
actual percentage the total would not have been too much 
for the personal attention and trained skill which have so 
successfully transformed our executive mansion from a 
very commonplace, if not vulgar, interior to one that is 
in every respect fitting for the official residence of our 
chief magistrate. And in the mean time Mr. McKim can 
well afford to let the politicians rave. 


V E notice in a contemporary magazine, which claims 

to be architectural at least in ıts character, a 
statement to the effect that the American Institute of 
Architects had elected, among others, Emil Nauchamer 
of Paris an honorary member. Such is the bubble repu- 
tation. Emile Vaudremer is a name so familiar to every 
architect who has followed the development of his art 
during the past thirty years that to have that honored 
name so horribly mutilated in print shows how easy it is 
for even the greatest to be ignored. For that matter, 
when M. Vaudremer's name was presented at the con- 
vention he was referred to by one architect as Mr. Vau- 
dream-er, with the accent on the dream. 


HE Chicago Post Office, which is nearing comple- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, 
is proving to be one of the most economically built 
structures of its kind. The New York Post Office, 
which was built during the reign of Mullett, is said to 
have cost one dollar per cubic foot. "The cost of the 
St. Louis Federal Building is said to be ninety-six cents, 
and of Omaha seventy-one cents, Philadelphia sixty-five 
cents, Cincinnati sixty-four cents, and the Pittsburg 
Federal Building forty-nine cents. АП of these build- 
ings were built some years since when prices were con- 
siderably lower than they are now. The Chicago build- 
ing is an expensive one to build in some ways, having a 
great deal of outside wall for its area, and the contracts 
were let at times when the prevailing prices were higher 
than they have been for many years, yet the total cost 
per cubic foot, including finish of a very high order, it is 
said, will be only forty-one cents per cubic foot. An 
ordinary commercial building can be built for thirty-five 
cents per cubic foot as a minimum. Many of them cost 
as high as sixty. The Chicago Post Office іза notable 
exception to the gencral rule for government work. 
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The American Hotel. I. 


BY C. H. BLACKALL. 


HE extraordinary growth in material wealth of this 
country during the past generation has made pos- 

sible the development of thc construction and the opera- 
tion of the large city hotel to an extent which renders 
the problem one of the most interesting which confronts 
the architect. Fortune has been prodigal in her blessings 
to this people, and apparently we are no less prodigal in 
improving our communities. Тһе hotel life of to-day in 
a large city implics necessarily the possession of and the 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


HOTEL MANHATTAN, NEW YORK. 


willingness to spend a good dcal of money. Few even 
of those who are fairly familiar with the problem realize 
how tremendously prices have advanced even in the last 
ten years. It was not very long ago that five dollars a 
day was considered a very high price for accommoda- 
tions at the best hotels in New York City, including both 
meals and room. To-day it is not easy to obtain a room 
in a thoroughly first-class hotel under three dollars a day, 
and this hires a very humble apartınent usually on an 
inner court, the best rooms commanding prices as high 
as ten or fifteen dollars per day for room and bath alone. 
Up to the time that the Waldorf was built there was not 


in New York City any hotel which would to-day answer 
to the designation of first class. "The Waldorf was looked 
upon as a freak of an extremely wealthy family which 
could afford to indulge such hobbies, and the prediction 
was freely made that Mr. Boldt, the manager of the 
hotel, was courting failure by assuming the enormous ex- 
pense incidental to a hotel of that sort. When a few 
years later the Astoria was added to the Waldorf on a 
degree of even greater magnificence the public began to 
appreciate that there were a good many thousand people 
in the world who not only wanted but were willing to pay 
for the highest class of accommodations. At present 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN. 


= ” 
Fourty Decora Drasar 


Н. J. Пагдепһегеһ, Architect. 


there are a number of hotels on the scale of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, and they all seem to be pros- 
perous in every sense of the word. Nor is this prosperity 
confined to New York alone. Prices have advanced 
enormously in Chicago, St. Louis, Washington and Bos- 
ton. The fact that all these large, magnificent hotels 
pay good returns on their money and a handsome profit 
to the manager who understands his business is abundant 
evidence that the country needs just such structures. 
'The change from the American to the European plan, 
so called, of operating a hotel has necessitated and brought 
about many changes in the planning. In the older type 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK. H. J. 


MP BOLDTS PRIVATE APARTMENTS 


CRAND BALL ROOM 
158 


в 03.96 


Ilardenbergh, Architect 


CONSERVATORY 
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of hotel the dining room was the principal apartment and 
was usually a single, large, more or less dreary hall where 
all met in common. This room and the bar were all that 
was offered to the patrons for cating and drinking. The 
bar, however, soon expanded into a café, and the café in 
turn has developed into what bears still the same name, 
but is virtually the men's dining room and usually the 
most profitable source of income about the building, 
while the dining room proper is by common custom in 
the large cities reserved for ladies alone or with escorts. 
Тһе Amcrican plan hotel still survives in most of the 
small cities. Inthe larger cities some of the cheap hotels 
are rin on the American plan, but almost without excep- 
tion the first-class hotels are to-day on the European 
plan and the cheaper ones are rapidly falling into line. 

In studying this problem it is the intention to draw 
for illustrations from only the best of the large city hotels. 
If an architect twenty-five ycars ago could have clearly 


practically without much reference to everything below, 
for with our modern methods and the possibilities which 
steel puts within our reach the lower stories can be 
arranged and divided almost without reference to the 
structural lines of support from above. This may be 
questionable architecture perhaps, but it certainly seems 
to be custom. In the Waldorf-Astoria the ballroom, 
one hundred feet in diameter, is spanned by huge girders 
which support some fifteen stories or more of sleeping 
rooms. In nearly all the hotels, in fact, the large rooms 
are arranged with little reference to the upper portion of 
the building. So the first consideration of plan is for 
the sleeper; the next is for the business floor, so to speak, 
including the dining room, offices, etc.; and the last to 
be considered includes the kitchens and service quarters 
gencrally. These can be tucked away to an apparently 
unlimited extent in the bowels of the earth. The hotel 
which is now being constructed at the corner of 42nd 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY, PITTSBURGH. 


foreseen just what the hotels of the twentieth century 
would be, the best hotels of his time would all have been 
poor models to study for what we have to-day. It is fair 
to assume therefore that the future will sce quite as large 
developments as have marked the past, and the best of 
to-day will surely be none too good to study for the crea- 
tion of what will be the average of excellence of a few 
years hence. Furthermore, there is no problem involved 
in the construction of a small hotel that is not equally 
prominent ina large one and which is not usually therein 
solved in a better and more logical manner. ‘There are 
few Waldorf-Astorias in the country and only one Ponce 
de Leon, but it is by studylng these best examples that 
the architect who has a more modest problem confronting 
him can find the exact solution which he seeks. 

In the planning of a large hotel the first study is given 
to the arrangement of the sleeping accommodations. 
The disposition of the upper stories can be established 


Rutan & Russell, Architects. 


Street and Park Avenue, New York, is carried down 
story after story until it stretches far below the bottom 
of the subway. Indeed the subway is carried through 
one corner of the hotel so as to be entirely enclosed by 
the service portions. The three factors, the sleeping 
apartments, the first floor and the service, are almost in- 
dependent of each other and will be studied separately 
in this article. 

There are three troublesome features to be considered 
in planning the sleeping apartments of a hotel, namely, 
bath rooms, fireplaces and closets. These are termed 
troublesome for the reason that invariably the client will 
take the total area of the lot, divide it by the approximate 
area of a single sleeping room, multiply this by the num- 
ber of stories, and demand that in some way the architect 
shall plan a hotel with that number of sleeping rooms. 
That was approximately possible before the days of mod- 
ern plumbing, and there are still many hotels built with 


relatively few bath rooms, but it is becoming more and 
more nearly the rule in every first-class hotel to provide 
each room with a bath room, or to at least arrange the 
rooms with one bath room adjoining two slecping rooms. 
And in regard to the disposition of the bath rooms them- 
selves there are two distinct views. Some hold that so 
long as the bath rooms are well ventilated, outside light 
and air are in no sense necessities, and that only on rcar 
passages or courtyards is it advisable to give up space on 
an outside wall for direct light into a bath room. Conse- 
quently, following this supposition, the bath rooms are 
placed inside and receive a certain amount of air and 
rarely a little light from shafts which are often reduced 
to an extreme minimum. In the second Йоог bath rooms 
of the Holland House, New York, one light well serving 
two bath rooms measures only about 18 x 52 inches. Like- 
wise in the Auditorium Annex Hotel in Chicago, which 
is considered one of the best in the country, the bath 
rooms in the older portions of the hotel are entirely 
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meet with more favor in the West than it does in the East. 
Whichever way is adopted permits, if properly installed, 
of perfectly clean, wholesome bath rooms, but it seems 
to sound more attractive to the publie to say that every 
bath room has outside air and light, and though the value 
of this light and air may be exaggerated, the more recent 
hotels, certainly in the East, seem to have adhered to this 
arrangement. As to thc question of whether bath rooms 
pay there is little doubt. Тһе interest on the extra cost 
of the plumbing fittings is not sufficient to be seriously 
considered in the matter. A bath room at the most takes 
up до per cent as much room as a single sleeping room, 
but on the other hand a room with a bath usually rents 
for about 5o per cent more than a room without a bath, 
and, furthermore, it rents inuch quicker, so that from a 
purcly financial point of view it would seem to be desir- 
able that every room in a large hotel should have its in- 
dependent bath room. 

The typical floor plan of the Hotel Schenley at Pitts- 
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PLAN OF FIRST BEDROOM FLOOR. 


THE JEFFERSON HOTEL, RICHMOND. 


lighted from interior wells and in the portion recently 
completed from the plans of Holabird & Roche only a 
very few of the bath rooms receive direct outside light. 
Тһе wells in this instance, however, are relatively quite 
generous, being about 16 square feet in area each. On 
the other hand, by reference to the fifth floor plan of the 
Waldorf-Astoria it will be seen that in every case the 
bath rooms are lighted from the street. In the Hotel 
Manhattan, New York, the only bath rooms not lighted 
from the outside are either entered directly from the cor- 
ridor and are for public use or are connected to somc of 
the inner corner rooms of the light courts. But on the 
plan of the fourth to the ninth floors inclusive there are 
only five inside bath rooms as against twenty-three out- 
side bath rooms on each floor. In this hotel every room 
not provided with a bath room has a set bowl and closet. 
The New Willard follows the same principle, putting 
bath rooms entirely outside. In a general way the plan 
of lighting the bath rooms from an inside well seems to 


Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 


burgh shows in the front rooms an arrangement of baths 
and closets which can almost be taken asa typical one, 
when it is not considered absolutely essential that every 
room should have a bath. It will be seen that the out- 
side bath room is reached by a short passage between two 
adjacent rooms, the bath room and the passage taking all 
but about three feet of the depth of the room, the re- 
maining space in the rear of the passage being divided 
into two closets for the respective rooms. By this ar- 
rangement the bath room can be used for either chamber 
and on a long spacing across a continuous front the 
group of two rooms and a common bath room would be 
rcpeated indefinitely. This arrangement also permits 
rooms to be rented en suite, which is frequently desirable. 
In fact it may generally be stated that in the modern 
hotel all the rooms are connecting. Тһе fifth floor of 
the New Willard at Washington affords in the rooms on 
the court towards the rear a very good arrangement 
where every room is to have its independent bath. Here 
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TYPICAL UPPER FLOOR PLAN. 
NEW PLANTERS HOTEL, ST. LOUIS. 
Isaac Taylor, Architect. 


the rooms, however, are not connecting. On the other 
hand, along the two street fronts every other room 18 аг- 
ranged with a bath, with a bowl in the passage eonnect- 
ing the two rooms, thus allowing the rooms to be let in 
pairs. 

When the bath rooms are placed against the outside 
wall the problem of closets becomes a very simple one, as 
the total depth of the bath room is not sufficient to takc 
пр the average depth of the chambers and the remain- 
ing space works in very nicely for closet room. Few 
hotels now are built without a separate closet for each 
room. Тһе old days of wardrobes have long gone by. 
This seems somewhat like an anomaly, 
ninety per eent of the people who patronize a city hotel 
rarely unpack their trunks and still more seldom do they 
hang up their clothes in the closet, but if the hotel were 
built without thc closet it would run a ehanee of getting 


for probably 


a bad name, which is far worse than to be actually bad, 
and consequently the room must be given up to this 
purpose. 

The upper floor plans of the Hotel Jefferson, which 
was built by Carrere & Hastings, at Richmond аша de- 
stroyed a short time since by firc, offer very good illus- 
trations of both outside bath rooms and fireplaces. Nearly 
all the rooms are provided with fireplaces and they cer- 
tainly add a great dcal to the attraetiveness of the room. 
Practically a fireplace is a mere 
ornament in a hotel, for it never 
eould be depended upon for 
either heating or ventilation, 
and the complication in a tall 
building arising from the пи- 
merous something 
which interferes very seriously 
with the proper arrangement of 
the upper stories, but when it 
ean be worked in it is always 
desirable and at least helps to 
make the rooms attractive and 
to rent them casily. 
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The size of bedrooms in a 
hotel is something which has e 
diminished a great deal within 
the last few years. 


It was not 
very long ago that the ideal 
bedroom in a first-class hotel 
was a very large high studded 
with ponderous 


apartment 


NIAGARA HOTEL, NIAGARA FALLS. 


BUEITEDER: 


mahogany furniture and heavy draperies at the win- 
dows. Тһе bedrooms now are often less than 300 square 
eet in area, and in some rooms they are even as 
small as 9 x ı2, though this is an inadvisable mini- 
mum. The furniture is light and graccful, the bedstead 
is of brass, and lace eurtains are hung at the windows, 
while the height of story is no more than would be 
expected in a first-class residence. A comparison of the 
sizes of sleeping rooms is of interest. In the first bed- 
room story of the Jefferson the ontside rooms range 
from a minimum of o x 16 up to 17 feet square, while 
the rooms around the court run from about 9 x 13 up to 
а little over 14 x 17. In the Niagara Hotel at Buffalo, by 
Green & Wicks, the bedrooms range from ı75 to 375 
square feet in area. In the Manhattan, New York, the 
outside rooms are about 12 x 19 and the rooms on the 
eourt vary from 9 x 12 to i4 x 17. Unless considerations 
of expense are to be considered paramount, it may be 
said 1n a general way that no hotel bedroom ought to be 
less than 150 square fect in area. 
of the first-class hotel, of course. 

‘There are several features which enter into the equip- 
ment of each sleeping room. Тһе heating is by a steam 
coil concealed in the window seat, drawing air from out 
of doors and controlled by something analogous to the 
Johnson system, so that all the guest has to do is to turn 
a pointer on the wall beside his bed to the degree of 
heat which he desires, this pointer actuating an electric 
or pneumatic device which opens or closes the steaın 
valves. Тһе door to the corridor is usually provided 
with a transom, but it is customary to cover the glass with 
a 1nuslin screen so that reflections cannot be seen from 
outside. Each room is, furthermore, equipped with a 
telephone communicating to a central station in the hotel 
by which the wants of the tenant can be made known. 
There is a very ingenious device known as the Teleseme 
which is familiar to all hotel dwellers and permits the 
guest by a peculiar arrangement of pointers to ring for 
alınost any imagineable service. The room is lighted 
by a central ehandelier controlled by a switch near the 
door, besides which there are bracket lights each side 
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of the dressing table. The latest idea as to construction 
of the floor provides for a concrete surface into which is 
built, around the edge of the room, a wooden strip to 
which the carpet is nailed. 

The ideal hotel would be one in which every room 
was provided with a bath, ample closets, a fireplace and a 
bay window. The hotel which comes apparently nearest 
answering all these requirements is the Auditorium An- 
nex in Chicago. Every outside room has a bay window 
and many of them have fireplaces, but it is seldom possi- 
ble to have bays to this extent on account of restrictions 
of building laws and the necessity of utilizing as much of 
the lot area as possible. Neither the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Manhattan nor the New Willard are provided with 
bays. The New Planters, in St. Louis, has only a very 


Boldt, the manager, towards the rear on 33d Street. The 
plan of the first floor of the Hotel Manhattan likewise 
shows state apartments occupying the greater portion of 
the 42d Street front. These are, however, far less mag- 
nificent than those in the Waldorf-Astoria. It may be 
said in passing that the first floor in a modern hotel usu- 
ally designates the first floor of sleeping apartments and 
the rooms of course are numbercd with the initial of the 
first figure corresponding to the index of thc floor. "Then 
besides these extremely elaborate apartments there are 
usually a number of rooms arranged in groups so that 
they can be rentcd in suites, such as the front apartments 
of the Hotel Touraine or the rows of rooms facing Michi- 
gan Avenue in the more rccently completely portion of 


the Auditorium Annex. There are also several very in- 
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HOLLAND HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


few recessed bays which do not project very materially 
beyond the building line. 
‘possible, but they certainly add a great dcal to the hotel, 
and when circumstances permit should be put in by all 
means. 

A notable feature of all first-class hotels to-day is the 
attention given to special suites. For years evcry hotcl 
had its bridal apartments, which are still continued in a 
way, but the large hotels now go even further and have 
what are termed the state apartments. The first-floor 
plan of the Waldorf-Astoria shows three sets of such 
apartments, the inner suite including the Astor dining 
room facing towards the court over the palm garden, the 
state apartments at the corner of 33d Strect and Fifth 
Avenue, so called, and the private apartments of Mr. 


Only rarely are bay windows: 


Harding & Gooch, Architects. 


geniously planned suitcs in the Jefferson. In a sense 
these suites are mere flourishes. The steady income of 
the hotel comes from the regular patron who asks only 
for a comfortable room and bath and runs up the greater 
portion of his bill in the café and dining room. 

A modern hotel has very little in the upper stories ex- 
cept the sleeping rooms. It seems to be the custom to 
provide only a slight accommodation for linen and storage 
on each story, rather massing accommodations for such 
purposes in one place. 
with a maid's closet, a men's and a women’s toilet room, 


Each story, however, is provided 


and very often a single public bath room; and then 
of course there are the service stairs, and there is usually 
on each floor а serving room connected by a dumb waiter 
to the stories bclow, from which meals can be served to 
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rooms. The upper floor plans of the New Willard show 
all these features in a very practical arrangement. These 
take in the aggregate but a very slight proportion of the 
whole floor space, and they are usually tucked away in 
the inner cor- 
ners of the 
light areas or 
in space that 
could be used 
for nothing 
else. 

It is very 
hard to find 
precise data as 
to servants' 
apartments in 
a modern ho- 
tel. The tend- 
ency is grow- HOTEL TOURAINE, BOSTON, 
ing every year 
to eliminate residential servants as far as possible and to 
oblige all who are connected with a hotel, with the excep- 
tion of the housekeeper and the manager, to live outside. 
Аза matter of fact it is a pretty expensive luxury to house 
the servants under any conditions in a first-class hotel. 
In the Touraine, in Boston, 
a separate building was 
erected on an adjoining lot 
for this purpose, the lower 
stories being utilized for 
storage, etc. But generally 
speaking, a hotel is from its 
very nature built on extreme- 
ly high-priced land, and it is 
far more economical to pay 
the servants more and have 
them live out than to try and 
house them within the hotel. 
Furthermore, the difficultics 
of controlling servants in the 
house make it often extreme- 
ly desirable to get rid of 
them entirely. Ofcourse the 
bulk of servants in any hotel 
are employed about the 
ground floor and the base- 
ment, and these almost in- 
variably live out. In arough 
way the number of servants 
required for the care of the 
sleeping rooms may be taken 
as one woman for every ten 
bedrooms, plus one man for 
each floor, besides which fifty 
per cent should be added for FIFTH 
night force. When these are 
accommodated in the house 
their rooms are either dis- 
posed around inncr wells, or what is a better way, the 
entire upper story is given to their accommodation. 

The width of the corridors in the upper stories of a 
hotel is governed to a considerable extent by the circum- 
stances of the lot, but in a general way the tendency on 
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FLOOR PLAN. 


NEW WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


the part of hotel constructors appears to be to strive for 
what а few years ago would have been called wide corri- 
dors. In the Schenley the corridors are six feet wide. 
In the Manhattan and the Jefferson they are nearer 


eight. In the 
а 2 Niagara and 
N ^ч22 ІН 3 the New Wil- 


lard they are 
nine, in the 
Waldorf-Asto- 
ria ten, and in 
the Touraine 
something 
over eleven. 
Many hotel 
men regard 
T q nine as the ex- 
treme mini- 
mum to which 
the height can 
be reduced except as the result of necessity. 

The elevator service for even the highest hotels is a 
relatively slight consideration as compared with the de- 
mands in an office building, for instance. The elevators 
should, however, at least be in pairs, but the service need 
not be specially rapid, and 
it has been found generally 
best to concentrate the ele- 
vators at one point rather 
than to spread them in dif- 
ferent parts of the building. 
The Waldorf-Astoria, with 
nearly ninety rooms on a 
floor, has eight elevators, 
but this hotel was built in 
two distinct sections. The 
Auditorium Annex in the 
older portion, with forty- 
one rooms, actually uses only 
two elevators, while the more 
recent portion of the An- 
nex, With only twenty rooms, 
has also only two elevators. 
The principal thing is to start 
the elevators at a point on 
the ground floor convenient 
to the ladies’ room, let that 
come where it may in the 
upper story. 

Some hotels make a spe- 
cial provision for a service 
elevator with a baggage room 
on each floor. The neces- 
sity for this depends a good 
deal upon the nature of the 
patronage. Another feature 
which has been introduced 
into only a few of the more 
recent hotels is a system of despatch tubes with a 
receiving station on each story in charge of an attendant 
to whom can be sent messages or cards for guests. This 
has been worked very successfully in the Waldorf-Astoria 
and is a highly desirable feature. 
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AST week there was held in Boston the Twelfth An- 
nual Convention of the Society of Master Painters 

and Decorators of Massachusetts, in the course of which 
there was presented a paper entitled “Should We Not 
Endeavor to Establish a School of Decorative Art in Bos- 
ton?” The writer of the paper, who is a Boston man, 
surely cannot be ignorant of the excellent work which 
is being carried on along the lines of decorative design 
by the art school connected with the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, but his point of view was evidently taken 
looking toward the establishment of what 
more properly termed a trade school for 
painters. Even in 
this respect, how- 
ever, he fails to 
recognize the es- 
sential requisites. 
A knowledge of 
mere details of 


would be 


decorative 
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and there is hardly one of the arts allied to architec- 
ture which offers so promising a field to the young man 
as decoration. “The quality of our decorative work, how- 
ever, ean be benefited far more by building up the 
schools which are already in existenee than by starting 
new ones and thereby creating a diversion of interests. 
The fact that the master painters and decorators are 
thinking of these matters is а most encouraging sign, but 
it is to be hoped that they will see fit to lend their prac- 
tical help to the existing schools rather than try to found 
Тћеге is no need for а new school of decora- 
There is abundant need for more 

support for those 


new ones. 
tive art in Boston. 
which are already 
established. 
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number of sehools which are really doing most excel- 
lent work in training young men and women.  Dec- 
oration is the finai touch to a building. It is the part 
of the fabric whieh appcals first and most strongly to 
the beholder, and yet it is the part which is most often 
slighted. No matter how well eonstructed our build- 
ings may be, or how fair the architeetural envelope 
may appear, the interior effcct may be utterly ruined 
by eareless or thoughtless applieation of the finishing 
coats of paint. We are gradually developing our national 
arehiteeture in its exterior effeets to a very high point. 
The development of decoration awaits us in the future, 


bcen retained for the rebuilding of Cornell Univer- 
sity, involving thirty.eight new buildings at a cost of 
some five million dollars. The Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity buildings were designed altogether by Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge. The buildings for the University 
of California are being designed in a comprehensive 
manner by Mr. John Galen Howard. There are other 
instances which might be cited to show that the feeling 
is strongly in favor of preserving the unity of a large 
group of buildings by intrusting it all to one architect, 
rather than to divide the artistic and practical respon- 
sibilities. 
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Interesting Brick and Terra- Cotta 


Architecture in St. Louis. 
DOMESTIC. 
BY S. L. SHERER. 
HE request of the publishers of THE DRICKBUILDER 
for a series of notes under the above caption ren- 
ders a word of explanation necessary. 

The term ‘interesting’ serves to introduce those 
minor examples of architectural design which have some 
claim to distinction. and are notable because of the man- 
ner in which brickwork has been treated. Such a limi- 
tation precludes any reference to the more pretentious 
buildings of brick which are, in some instances, charac- 
terized by architectural design of a high order. 

Situated in a locality underlaid with extensive bodies 
of limestone, and with an abundance of clay well adapted 
to the making of fine brick, tile and terra-cotta, the natu- 
ral tendency in building has been, fortunately, to struc- 
tures of masonry. This has given to St. Louis an appear- 
ance of stability and permanence not enjoyed by many 
cities less favored in the products of clay. 

Although the life of the city extends backward a cen- 
tury, it was not until 1817 that brick was first used, in the 
house of Judge William Carr Lane at доо South Main 
Street, and in the following year Colonel Thomas Riddick 
erected the second brick house at the head of Plum Street 
— both landmarks of great interest as showing the qual- 
ity of the handmade brick of the period and the manner 
of laying them, which is in Flemish bond. Previous to 
this time the buildings had been constructed of wood, the 
log-cabin type predominating, with an occasional structure 
of native stone. 

The ante-bellum houses are interesting from the stand- 
point of design rather than for the brickwork, which was 
usually laid as stretchers with a close ruled joint of pain- 
ful precision. The weathering of years has imparted to 
the pressed brick a velvety texture of singular charm, 
but such monotonous uniformity applied to modern stock 
brick imparts a lifelessness to the wall that no merit in 
design can wholly overcome. As it is only the work of the 
last decade that shows a departure from such treatment 
of brick, the illustrations necessarily exclude older work. 

In its class probably the most interesting example of 
this later period is the DeWolf house, one of a notable 
series of brick houses designed by Eames & Young in a 
style adapted from the type of manoir house prevailing 
in the north of France, but imbued with the strong indi- 
viduality of the designers. Built of red brick laid with- 
out sorting for color and with deep concave joints, its 
walls have a life and quality wholly absent from the con- 
ventional brickwork of the period. 

This desirable quality of wall texture is also present 
in the house of I. H. Lionberger, one of the three Rich- 
ardson houses of which St. Louis can boast; the illustra- 
tion representing it after the addition of the brick dor- 
mers and west wing by another architect. 

The best designed brick houses of the period between 
1888 and 1895 partake of the general style indicated by 
these examples, and by the Maverick house, one of the 
numerous buildings of Peabody & Stearns, who played 
no inconsiderable part in the architectural development 
of St. Louis. 
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E. A. Manny, Architect. 


Of а later period the Bixby house Бу W. Albert Swasey 
is the most elaborate example of the French Renaissance 
style of the time of Franeis the First; some of its features 
being traceable to chateaux of that magnificent period. 
It was one of the earliest houses wherein extensive use 
was made of terra-cotta for ornamental detail, and withal 
is the best and most interesting example of a style whosc 
more frequent use might have been naturally suggested 
by the early French history and traditions of St. Louis. 

In the Siegrist house the same architect has shown 
versatility in a wholly different style — more formal and 
restrained, as befits Colonial design, but less interesting 
except for the brickwork, which is cream white with a 
surface simulating tooth-chiseled work. It is this type 
of house, on a somewhat smaller scale, that has pre- 
dominated in recent years, although the same general 
plan is frequently clothed with the forms of the Italian or 
French Renaissance. 

The Drummond house by Stewart, Mullgardt & Mc- 
Clure exhibits a marked departure in brickwork, which 
in this instance is somewhat rough and of a pinkish 
tone, with a diapered pattern in the frieze of the build- 
ing. The design is as thoroughly good as the brickwork 
is pleasing in color and texture. 

Evolution obtains in architecture as in other things, 
one type developing a slightly different type, but no one 
type has persisted for any great length of time in St. 
Louis. The numerons “ Colonial" houses are anything 
but true Colonial in feeling, few of them being invested 
with the reposeful quality of the best prototypes; the 
Brookings and Graham houses, heretofore illustrated in 
this journal, being the best examples in this style, and 
all of them lack one of the chief characteristics of old 
Colonial brickwork, Flemish bond. 

During late years the style appealing to many design- 
ers is the style — for want of a more descriptive term 
— denominated English Domestic. No better example 
exists in the city than the Schwab house by Mauran, 
Russell & Garden. It shows intelligent study of the 


style, which is well maintained in all parts of the design. 
Тһе detail of the beautiful entrance porch and doorway 
conveys a better idea of the brickwork, which isa pink- 
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LIONBERGER HOUSE. H. H. Richardson, Architect 


NIEDRINGHOUSE COTTAGE. T. C. Link, Architeet. SCHWAB HOUSE. Mauran, Russell & Garden, Architects. 


FINLEY HOUSE. E. A. Manny, Architect. CASTLEMAN HOUSE.  Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects 


BIXBY HOUSE. W. A. Swasey, Architect. 
BRICKWORK IN ST LOUIS. | 


DEWOLF HOUSE. Eames & Young, Architects. 
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DRUMMOND HOUSE, 
Stewart, Mullgardt & McClure, Architects, 


SCOTT HOUSE. 
Shepley, Кшап 4: Coolidge, Architects. 


Биг LIS DELL AVENUE. HOUSE ON BERLIN AVENUE. 
A. Blair Ridington, Architect Weber & Groves, Architccts. 


DAVIS HOUSE. MAVERICK HOUSE. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


BRICKWORK IN ST. LOUIS. 
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ish sand mould brick with grayish headers laid in white 
mortar, the base below the water table being a red sand 
mould brick with black headers laid in black mortar. 

The MeKittrick and Scott houses by Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge and |. Lawrence Mauran are earlier exam- 
ples in the same style; very good and interesting in a 
somewhat different way, but less pleasing in composition 
and brickwork than the Schwab house. 

More individual than thc last named houses, the Ster- 
ling house by Eames € Young was also the first St. Louis 
house in which half-timbered work was used. The de- 
sign is pleasing in every way and is invested with a dis- 
tinetion that would make it notable anywhere, — a charac- 
teristie that would also apply to the stable. No attempt 
was seemingly made to adhere to the English feeling in 
all parts of the design, with the result that a more per- 
sonal performance has resulted than by a closer adher- 
ence to conventional forms and mouldings. The wall 
surfaces have been enlivened by the random introduction 
of Roman briek of a darker color than the mottled yel- 
low brick of which the house is built. 

The Castleman honse by Renwick, Aspinwall& Owen 
isa typical and well-sustained effort in the same style, 


WAINWRIGHT HOUSE. C. K. Ramsey, Architect. 


and while it exhibits mamy beautiful and picturesque 
features, it suffers from the somber color of the dark 
red brick and terra-cotta, which lessens the homelike 
character that should distinguish a dwelling place. 

The revival of the use of Flemish bond with black 
headers has added greatly to the interest of the Mariner 
house, a very small but none the less pleasing example 
of a style destined to grow in favor for city and country 
houses. 

The Scarrit house by E. А. Manny is a very dignified 
and formal composition, built of a speckled red brick laid 
in red mortar, with trimmings of cream-colored terra- 
cotta; more imposing but less interesting perhaps than 
his smaller Finley and Knight houses, which are good ex- 
amples of his style, a style that possesses individuality 
and exhibits much study of the possibilities of brickwork, 
a quality not casily shown in the photographs. 

In the Papin house M. P. McArdle has imparted a 


local flavor to a housc that bears a strong resemblance to 
a type common in St. Louis before the war. It is well 
not to ignore such a characteristic when much can be said 
for the restraint and general good taste that marked the 
houses of that period. "The unusual brickwork, however, 
is personal to the architeet, and is laid in the most unor- 
thodox ınanner, — every fourth course being laid on its 
face and in a way that does not adınit of the joints being 
regularly broken. Тһе brick is a speckled red laid in 
black mortar. 


PAPIN HOUSE. М. P. McArdle, Architect. 


The same general type of house finds cxemplification 
in the Ackert house by G. C. Mariner, but with the 
Colonial idea well expressed instead of the “old St. 
Louis" of the Papin house. Here a reddish sand mould 
brick laid in white mortar accentuates the Colonial feeling 
and imparts interest to the brickwork for its own sake, 
and consequently to the attractiveness of the design. 

The Northrup house by W. Albert Swasey is perhaps 
more interesting for its departure from the conventional 
house than for its being a very successful example of 
Venetian Gothic — a style that seems foreign to American 
life and one that demands the setting we naturally asso- 
ciate with the style. Тһе brickwork is cream in color, 
with trimmings of glazed white terra-cotta. 

Of houses that are somewhat difficult of classification 
the small Wainwright house by Charles K. Ramsey shows 
a clever adaptation of Sullivan’s intricate detail in terra- 
cotta. The Niedringhouse cottage by Theodore C. Link 
is unconventional enough to please the most extreme 
advocate of rough brickwork, for here vitrified paving 
brick have been laid in all sorts of ways; nevertheless 
it is a most picturesque house and admirably placed for 
such a design. 

While this list might be extended indefinitely, — for 
notwithstanding the mass of mediocre work, St. Louis 
possesses a large number of meritorious houses, — con- 
sideration of other classes of buildings demands the space 
at disposal. 
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The Business Side of ап Architect’s 
Office. V. 


BY D. EVERETT WAID. 


sg \ HEN New York architects can charge more than 
/ five per cent, then we smallcr fellows can hope 
to make our clients pay us five." 

Such a remark at the recent convention of the Insti- 
tute in Washington led the writer to bclieve that if a 
more definite knowledge could bc had of the actual fees 
charged for architects' services, it might be of value to 
the profession at large. Every architect is keenly alive 
to the fact that the traditional five per cent is small 
enough compensation for his services. When clients 
come to know the amount of work and responsibility in- 
volved they are quick to admit that an architect is not 
highly paid and are doubtless just as rcady to lose respect 
for a member of the profession who cuts his price. Ar- 
chitects have only themselves to blame if they do not 
receive their full fees. 

Competition is the life of architecture as truly as it is 
of trade, but who can regret it deeply enough when 
competition among professional men and artists becomesa 
matter of price! Гега client select an architect because 
of his reputation, because of the merit of his design, be- 
cause of his engineering ability, becausc of his talking 
ability, or, if you will, by reason of his ** pull," but save 
us from the decision which sometimes is made because 
he cuts his fee! Тһе last named kind of competition 
may be done away with if architects will have backbone 
and consideration for each other when the question of fec 
arises. Hundreds of young architects are realizing that 
clients respect them for standing on their dignity in the 
matter of fees, and that their business is increasing ac- 
cordingly. 

It is true that there are scores, yes, hundreds, of 
apartments, hotels and even residences going up at this 
moment in New York City on which two per cent and 
even less has been paid for architects' services. But 
these are the work of plan factories for speculative 
builders; both the plan factories aud the builders are 
making money but are not making good buildings. 
Artistically their products are commonplace when not 
worse; structurally they are as bad as the law will allow 
and investors can be deceived into buying or securing 
by foreclosure. Fortunately the influence of the real 
architect is increasing even with the speculative builder; 
and other scores and hundreds of buildings have five 
per cent for architects' fces set down as a part of the cost 
which will bring back interest on the investment. Archi- 
tects whose names are known to the profession charge 
five per cent and in their practice it is a matter of course 
that five per cent will be the minimum fee even when 
the cost runs into millions. 

Special inquiry shows that a similar statement can be 
made not only of New York and other large cities of the 
East, but of cities in the West and of smaller towns. 
Information obtained at various times during a series of 
years convinces the writer that a large majority of the 
young men of the profession stand to the dignity of their 
calling in the matter of their charges and in refusing to 
receive commissions from material men and contractors. 


The standard is not so high in thc ethies of securing 
business, but onc is pleased to find how many architects 
are ready to state in the most unequivocal way that 
they never submit sketches without compensation and 
that they never enter competitions in which either no fee 
is paid to the various competitors invited or no prizes are 
offered aside from the commission. 

As to the scale of charges the traditional five per cent 
ought to be fought for more generally as a minimum, not 
a maximum fec. Five per cent is so popularly regarded 
as the acceptable charge that it is no doubt a frequent 
thing for architects to agree to four per cent on factories 
which clients can see must be less costly than residence 
designing. Many, however, like J. C. Llewellyn of Chi- 
cago, charge five per cent for factory work. 
& Fellows of the same city say that their charge is in- 
variably five per cent for factories. 


Nimmons 


Since many people 
who have had little to do with building have the impres- 
sion that five per cent is a high price to pay even for resi- 
dence work, it might be of practical value to the younger 
men to know that a large number of the profession either 
decliue that class of work at that rate or increase the rate 
on residences costing less than a certain sum. 

Normand Patton of Patton & Miller, Chicago, writes: 
“Our charges are five per cent for the general run of 
work, without regard to the amount of cost; seven and a 
half per cent for residence work without reference to the 
cost; ten pcr cent for alterations and additions to resi- 
denee work; seven and a half per cent for alterations 
and additions to the ordinary run of work. We have rc- 
cently planned a manufacturing building for which we 
charged five per cent. We have made alterations on an- 
other factory for which we charged seven and a half per 
cent. We have just completed alterations on a residence 
amounting to $40,000, for which we got ten per cent." 

According to the schedule given at the end of this 
article twenty per cent would be the charge for alterations 
of residences if the work amounts to less than 35,000. 
Under some circumstances that might not be too much, 
but in general Mr. Patton's rate would be more practi- 
cable. 

If residence work in general is costly to an architect, 
suburban work in New York is decidedly expensive. 
Consequently one cannot come out whole if he does not 
nearly double his fee by charging for time for super- 
vision. Following is a copy of an actual bill for ser- 
vices on a house which shows how monthly bills are ren- 
dered during the progress of a building: 

November ı, 1902. 
A. B. BLANK, r Wall Street, New York, 
То C. D. TEESQUARE, Dr. 
ACCOUNT rendered сеобе 1, 003 Кш з ы ол $292.37 


Estimated cost of plumbing for entire house.... 
Architect's full commissicn s per cent, 24 per cent 


... $6,800.00 


charged for plans, specifications, cte... HE 170.00 
(соп цо ес рок ог $698.00 
Architect's full commission 5 per cent, 24 per cent 

СООО Е СО ICA 17.45 

Certificate Issued. 
October 15, Several Works Contract, first payment ..$5,000.00 
Architect's full commission s per cent, 2% per cent paid 

on account, 2% per cent due....... ЕТАР ЕРТ Spee (25202 
Пай-дау visits during October, five one-half at $10.00...... 55.00 
Traveling expenses during October ........ мг 27 5.00 

$004.82 


Моте.- In this instance the owner paid sanitary and electrical en- 
ginecrs on architect's certificate, and the architect's charge of 5 per 
cent covers his own fee only. 
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Mr. Mead, of McKim. Mead & White, says that their 
schedule is not satisfactory. For some kinds of work 
they have to charge ınore than the schedule or refuse 
the work. Speaking specifically they decline com- 
missions for residence work under $20,000 unless it 
is for a friend to whom they are ready to make a gift. 
''heir schedule is similar to a form used by many, — five 
per cent in general, but ten per cent for “cabinet and 
allinterior work of a decorative character, for furniture 
and fixturcs, and for materials selected, for alterations, 
additions, etc., for monumental work, and for new work 
costing under $10,000.” The following clauses are in- 
cluded in their schedule: “АН commissions are exclu- 
sive of clerk of works, time lost in traveling, traveling 
expenses and disbursements, which will be charged to 
the client at cost; or if prcferred, at an extra rate of 
three per cent." . . . “ The minimum charge per day for 
personal service is S100." “Тп preparing designs 
we agree, after consultation with the owner, to use our 
best judgment; we cannot, however, guarantee that the 
building when completed shall conform to his ideas of 
beauty or taste, or indeed those of any person or school. 
We can only agree to examine and consider the subject 
thoroughly and to do nothing which is inconsistent with 
our judgment." . ** We insist upon the employment 
of the best men for heating, plumbing and electric works; 
and such work can be guaranteed only by the employment 
of experts by the client." MeKim, Mead & White is- 
sue certificates to owners for payment of experts' fees. 

Following is given the schedule of charges, printed 
copies of which are issued to their clients, by Carrere & 
Hastings: 


SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND CHARGES. 
CITY PRACTICE. 
(New York and other cities.) 
General services and supervision for works costing over 
$50,000 Š 5 : . . ° с : - с 5 рег сепі 
General services and supervision for works costing less 

than $50,000 3 а 2 5 : Е 3 
General services and supervision involving alterations 
Special interior and cabinet work . 

COUNTRY PRACTICE. 
General services and supervision for new work 
General services and supervision involving alterations 
General services and supervision for landscape work 
PUBLIC WORKS 
(And buildings for public and semi-public use.) 

Genersl services and supervision for new work 
General services and supervision involving alterations 
Special interior and cabinet work . , . 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

All disbursement for traveling expenses, mcasuretnents, surveys, 
fees for expert advice when requested or sanctioned by the owner, апа 
the cost of all prints, to be paid by the client. 

PARTIAL SERVICES. 


Payments are due as follows: 


6 per cent 
10 per cent 
ro per eent 


7M per cent 
15 per cent 
10 per cent 


5 per cent 
10 per cent 
10 per cent 


Preliminary studics, one-fifth of the total commission. 

Preliminary studies, general drawings and specifications, one-half 
of thc total commission. 

Preliminary studies, general drawings, details and specifications, 
seven-tenths of the total commission. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. 

Charges are based upon the entire cost to the client of the work, 
when completed, including all the fixtures necessary to render it fit for 
occupancy. 

Until an actual estimate is reached, the charges are based upon the 
proposed cost of the work. 


All payments arc received as installments of the entire fee. When 
the work is abandoned or suspended, the payments are due in accord- 
ance with the schedule of partial services. 

Supervision means such inspection of the work by the architects or 
their deputy as is required in their judgment to asccrtain that the 
workis being executed according to plans and specifications, and to 
determine when the payments are due. 

Continuous personal superintendence can be secured by the em- 
ployment of a clerk of the works, who will be employed by the archi- 
tects at the client's expense. 

Drawings, as instruments of service, are the property of the archi- 
tects. 

All dealings between client and contractors should be through the 
architects. 

In all cases not covered by the foregoing schedule, the schedule of 
the American Institute of Architects shall govern. 


Henry Rutgers Marshall, president of the New York 
Chapter А. I. А., has devised an interesting scale of 
charges. Below is an extract from his schedule. This 
table might be used as the sliding scale referred to in 
paragraph 1 of the succeeding schedule. 


Buildings with Walls 
of Masonry. 


5 per cent on cost 


Buildings with 
Stud Walls. 


5 per cent on cost 


Cost of Work. 


Above $30,000 


$28,000 to $30,000 = 51,500 
26,000 to 28,000 Hi 1,425 
24,000 to 26,000 = 1,339 
22,000 tO 24,000 s 1,275 
20,000 tO 22,000 ys 1,200 
18,000 to 20,000 $1,000 hy WOE, 
16,000 (0 18,000 goo 1,050 
14,000 to 16,000 825 975 
12,000 (0 14,000 750 900 
10,000 to 12,000 675 825 

8,000 to 10,000 625 750 
7,000 to $8,000 575 700 
6,000 to 7,000 550 650 
5,000 to 6,000 525 625 
4,000 to 5,000 500 600 


Alterations at some rates as stud wall buildings with addition to 
cover expense of making plans of the buildings as they exist. 

For work costing less than $4,оооапа for interior decorative work, 
mantels and furniture special rates are charged. 

Plumbing charged apart froin main fee at ten per cent on cost un- 
less a special expert is employed; in the latter case plumbing cost will 
be ineluded in cost of building in calculating fees. 

Some two years ago, after careful consideration of the 
schedules used by several prominent architects including 
those named above, a pamphlet was prepared which with 
some slight modifications is reprinted below. It was de- 
signed to make clear to clients the view point of archi- 
tects and at the sametime to provide a definite basis for 
a contract between architect and client. The mailing of 
one of these pamphlets (printed of size to slip into a 
regular envelope) with an exchange of letters regarding 
fees for architects' services is less disagreeable than a 
formal contract, which is often quite out of the question. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND CHARGES. 


1. General Practice. — The charge for general profes- 
sional services on works costing over $20,000 is a com- 
mission of five per cent on the cost. 

The charge for general professional services on works 
costing $5,000 or less is a commission of ten per cent on 
the cost. 

Тһе charge for general professional services on works 
costing between $5,000 and $20,000 is on a sliding scale 
between the rates quoted above. 


2. Alterations. — For alterations or additions to exist- 
ing buildings the fee is double the foregoing. 
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3. Monumental and Decorative Work. — For monu- 
mental work and for interior decoration, mantcls and 
furniture special rates are charged according to the char- 
acter of the problem. 

4. General Services. — All of the following require- 
ments are included in the commission for general profes- 
sional services: 

Preliminary studies. 

Working drawings and specifications sufficient for es- 
timate and carrying out of contracts. 

Detail drawings and instructions for execution. 

General supervision of works. 

Examining and passing of accounts. 

s. Partial Services. — For partial services the follow- 
ing division of the general commission is made: 

For preliminary studies one-fifth of the general com- 
mission. 

For preliminary studies, general drawings and speci- 
fications, one-half of the general commission. 

For preliminary studies, general drawings, specifica- 
tions and details, seven-tenths of the general commission. 

For supervision, three-tenths of the general commis- 


sion. 
Payments are due as the work is completed in the 


order of the above classifieation. 


6. Traveling Expenses, Disbursemens, сте. — For work 
situated outside of New York City a fee is charged to 
cover actual traveling expenses and time occupied in vis- 
iting the work either for conference or supervision. The 
fee for visits by the architect is at the rate of Ззо per day; 
for visits by his superintendent at the rate of 815 per day. 

АП disbursements for measurements, surveys, сіс., 
are to be paid by the client. 

7. Expert Service. — A commission of five per cent in 
addition to the scale named above is charged on all heat- 
ing and ventilating, sanitary, electrical and mechanical 
engineering work. Experts of the highest standing are 
retained by this office, and are in constant consultation 
during the design and execution of its work. The em- 
ployment of experts for other special branches of work isa 
matter of arrangement between theclient and thearchitect. 

8. Decoration and Furniture. — In view of the fact 

that the artistic success of a building, and therefore the 
reputation of the architect, depends upon the decorative 
treatment of the interior, the execution of this part of 
the work as well as that of the exterior is understood to 
be under his direction and supervision. Furniture and 
furnishings come within the same category unless it be 
distinctly agreed to the contrary. 
. 9. Basis of Charges. — AM commissions are based 
upon the total cost of work completed rcady for occu- 
pancy, and valued as if executed entirely of new ma- 
terials and by laboi at the market price. Until estimates 
are made or contracts entcred into, charges are based 
upon the proposed cost. 

то. vliterations in Designs. — An extra charge will be 
ınade if the client orders material alterations in working 
drawings after such drawings have been made in accord- 
ance with designs approved by him. 

11. Special Services. — None of the charges above 
enumerated eover professional or legal services connected 
with negotiations for site, disputed party walls or right 


of light, or services incidental to arrangements conse- 
quent upon the failure of contractors during the perform- 
ance of the work. When such services become necessary 
they will be charged for according to the time and trouble 
involved. 

12. Drawings and Specifications. — All drawings and 
specifications, as instruments of service, are the sole 
property of the architect and may not be used in соппсс- 
tion with any other building without his consent. One 
copy of each drawing and specification will be furnished 
and a charge at actual cost will be made for all prints 
needed in the execution of the work. 

lt is understood that each contractor shall be supplied 
with two copies of drawings and specifications, and that 
he shall be required to pay for any extra copies desired 
by him. 

13. Consultation, — Consultation fees in cases where 
thc work is not executed are based upon the importance 
of the services rendered. 

14. Supervision. — The superintendence of the archi- 
tect (as distinguished from the continuous personal super- 
vision or superintendence which may be secured by the 
employment of a clerk of the works) means sueh inspec- 
tion by the architect or his deputy of a building or other 
work in process of erection, completion or alteration, as 
in his judgment is necessary to ascertain whether it is be- 
ing executed in conformity with his design and specifica- 
tions or directions; and to enable him to decide when the 
successive installments or payments provided for in the 
contracts or agreements are due and payable. 

The architect is to determine in constructive emer- 
gencies, to order necessary changes and to define the true 
intent and meaning of the drawings and specifications, 
and he has authority to stop the progress of the work 
and order its removal if he finds that it is not in accord- 
ance with thein. 

It is important that all dealings between client and 
contractor be transacted through the architect. 

When he follows the client's positive instructions the 
architect is relieved from all responsibility whatsoever. 

The architect agrees to use every endeavor to see that 
the contractors complete their work within the stipulated 
time, but in no case is it possible for him to guarantee 
that they will do so. 

15. Subeontracts. — 14 is understood that the several 
works involved in the erection of a building shall be let 
in a general contract except plumbing, heating, etc. If 
tlie client desires to sublet the sevcral works, such as 
mason work, carpenter work, plastering, etc., two and a 
half per cent will be charged in addition to the schedule 
rates hereinbefore named. 


16. Clerk of the Works. — On buildings of impor- 
tance, or in any case in which continuous personal super- 
intendence is desired, the architect recommends the ap- 
pointment of a clerk of the works, who will be employed 
by the architect at the client's expensc, over and above 
any fees or cominissions otherwise due the architect. 
The sclection or dismissal of the clerk of the works is to 
be subject to the approval of the architect. 

17. Payments to Contractors. It is expressly under- 
stood that payments to contractors by the client shall be 
made only upon certificates issued by the architect. 


аў ТНЕ 


Fireproofing. 


COMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE AND CON 
FLAGRATIONS. 


TNDER the above title a paper was presented to the 
( Memphis Engineering Soeiety by Mr. James B. 
Cook, in which the subject was very thoroughly taken up 
and some interesting statisties given. Statisties, by the 
way, while always interesting, are not necessarily the 
surcst guide to facts, for in them we eonsider simply an 
abstract statement without taking into aceonnt the condi- 
tions or other circumstances which might offset the seem- 
ing good or bad results from which such statistics were 
derived. For example, the statement is made that while 
in Franee the loss from fire in eaeh one hundred dollars 
per year was about six cents, in New York the relative 
loss was fifty-eight eents, in Massachusetts sixty eents, 
in Texas one dollar ten eents, and Arkansas one dollar 
thirty-one cents. And yet the loss in the latter state 
may be confined to a class of buildings which might well 
be spared from the face of the earth and for whose loss 
we might feel really grateful to the insurance companies. 
At the same time these figures show how with all our 
attempts at fireproof eonstruetion, and we certainly have 
carried it further as a science than anywhere else in the 
world, we somehow or other still continue to pay tremen- 
dous annual bills for lack of proper preventive measures. 
We fight our fires admirably after they are started, but 
we should not let them start. Every year more attention 
is paid in the large cities to the so-called still alarms 
which the public never hears about, because a possible 
great conflagration is eheeked in its ineipieney. And as 
the writer of the paper very truly points out, the strength 
of a fireproofing system is measured by its least resist- 
ance. "There are very few of our fireproof buildings to- 
day which are not most thoroughly protected as far as 
relates to all the struetural members, the floors and the 
walls, but the weak point is in the plan itself, whieh often 
permits of a ready transference of a slight fire from one 
portion of the building to another until the resulting eon- 
flagration is suffieient to cause very serious damage. 
Furthermore, as we have repeatedly insisted in these 
columns, the greatest source of danger is not from our 
well constructed buildings, but rather from our old in- 
flammable structures which are allowed to remain in the 
heart of our large cities. Mr. Cook made a very admira- 
ble suggestion that instead of the sole reliance being 
placed upon portable fire pumps, the large eities be di- 
vided by a species of block system with a stationary fire 
engine in the centre of a square, with three or four fire- 
men on duty, a hose attaehed and a large fire pump 
driven by an electric motor. By this inethod instantane- 
ous service would be given at the firstalarm. Attacking 
a fire at its incipiency is a most important thing, and such 
a system could very easily be connected to a chain of 
standpipes whieh would practically serve every portion 
of the area. Preventive devices of this sort are most 
needed now. We would not say that constructive meth- 
ods could not be improved, for improvement is going on 
all the time, but the theory of fireproof construction at 
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present is pretty well established and developments are 
in details of exccution, ease of manipulation and reduc- 
tion of cost rather than in the theory. 


THE FAILURE ОЕ А ЕПКЕРКООР ЕРООКО 


Му" note by the papers a record of the collapse of a 
| portion of the eonerete гооћпо of a building under 
construction in Newcastle, Pa., which in falling earried 
down each of the six floors beneath it to the basement, 
killing one man and seriously injuring another. Ассі- 
dents of this sort will oeeur with the utmost eare, no mat- 
ter what the particular form of eonstruetion may be, and 
with a monolithie construction such as concrete the care- 
lessness of a single indifferent workman might very cas- 
ily make the whole floor construction so poorly eom- 
pounded that it would yield to a relatively slight shoek. 
We are reminded of a somewhat similar accident that oe- 
curred during the building of Tremont Temple, when a 
mass of plaster in bags, the whole weighing several tons, 
fell through a distanee of about sixty feet with sufficient 
force to bend two heavy I-beams out of position and shat- 
ter an irregular hole in the terra-eotta blockings, but the 
damage was confined to the few blocks whieh were broken, 
and the bay upon which the plaster fell was not otherwise 
injured. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


му“ are not accustomed to consider the insurance 

companies as members of a great trust, but in a 
certain sense that designation would exactly describe 
them. There is a sort of competition among the agents 
of the large fire insuranee eompanies who underwrite 
risks, but competition is not one of rates. The rates 
are made in eommon, are discussed by an associated 
board and are practically identical over the whole country. 
We are not of those who believe that the fire insuranee 
eompanies are aceumulating great rewards in their work. 
Many of them pay and pay well, but the average margin 
of profit at the best is small, the risks are great and they 
are fulfilling a public function which in as far as relates 
to keeping their promises and insuring a man against his 
own folly is scrupulously adhered to. But in their capa- 
city as public servants it has seemed to us that they fail 
utterly to realize their rights and their powers, and we 
sometimes seriously question whether, after all, the fire 
insurance companies care to have the fire risk reduced or 
the tremendous annual payment for fire losses made any 
less. We have yet to see any real evidence that the na- 
tional boards of underwriters feel it incumbent upon 
them to foster thc development of a proper fireproofing 
system of construction. That the insurance companies 
have it within their power to compel owners to properly 
construct their buildings goes without saying. There is 
no law that fixes their rates but their own judgment, and 
if they so chose they could to-morrow make the rates on 
a eombustible building so excessive that the owner would 
not dare to carry insurance. We have in mind now a 
theater located in the heart of a large city, which is a 
veritable fire trap. "The rate is seven and a half per cent 
per annum. But the building is old and worthless. It 


was equipped under eonditions whieh would not be toler- 
ated in a new structure, and consequently as the owners 
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are doing a thriving business this structure remains ав a 
menace to the whole community, and its existence in a 
sense is due largely to the attitude of the insurance com- 
panies. If they were to absolutely refuse to reinsure it, 
the building would disappear inside of a year, and a men- 
ace to the community would be gone forever. Further- 
more, reversing the attitude of some of our railroad mag- 
nates, insurance rates are not made all that the traffic 
will bear, but are reduced to the lowest amount that they 
dare to make them. It isa question, therefore, whether 
the insurance companies want to encourage better con- 
struction, and we believe the evidence on this point is in 
the negative. If all our buildings were fireproof, the in- 
surance companies would either grow fabulously rich or 
would do no business at all. And apparently they en- 
deavor to so set their premiums that the insured can 
safely gamble on his chances without being obliged to 
pay prohibitory rates. 


ПРОТА ГЕККХАТЛТОХАТ, FIRE PREVENTION 
CONGRESS. 
HE excellent work which in past years has been 
accomplished by the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mitttee is to be supplemented by an international con- 
gress to be held June 7 to то of this year at London. It 
is rarely that those concerned in the different interests 
relating to fire prevention have an opportunity to discuss 
collectively their views, and it is hoped that, by bringing 
together the various personal elements in fire prevention, 
collecting the best information, discussing the latest 
achievements, and recording the most practical technical 
results, some advance will be made, not only in checking 
fire wastage, but in reducing loss of life. We notice 
that among other points to be especially considered will 
be the best means of watching and inspecting buildings 
exposed to fire risk and of recording the causes and 
effects of fire. These are two features which are often 
neglected, but from which we can sometimes draw our 
most valuable lessons. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. At no time can we afford to assume that because 
a building has been constructed rightly it will be taken 
care of properly, and we know from long experience that 
both tenants and those who have the care of the building 
are very apt at times to relax their vigilance and allow 
conditions to exist which would be fatal if accompanied by 
even a slight fire. It is to be regretted that there is not 
in this country such a body as the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee. Attempts have been made in this di- 
rection, but our practical scientists are too busy and our 
theorists are too impractical to unite in the kind of work 
which such a committee would imply. We want the 
best and we generally mean to obtain it, but if there 
could be a greater opportunity for comparison of meth- 
ods and results fireproofing аз a practical science would 
certainly be greatly benefited thereby. We shall await 
with a great deal of interest the publication of papers 
which will be presented at this congress. We notice that 
the executive committee, of which Edwin O. Sachs is 
the chairman, includes six architects out of a total mem- 
bership of eleven. The foreign correspondents from 
the United States arc Mr. Edwaid Atkinson, of the 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and 
N. P. Gerhard, consulting engineer, New York. 


Selected Miscellany. 


NEW YORK. 

There seems to be no гсазог. to expect a diminution 
of building activity during 1903. The number of office 
and business buildings erected will probably exceed that 
of the past year, the numbcr of tenements and apartments 
will certainly do so, and the building of apartment hotels 
and dwellings will doubtless continue actively. The price 
of building materials is so high that any excessive build- 
ing will be discouraged, but dealers and manufacturers of 
materials can count upon a demand at least equal to that 
of the past two years and probably superior to it, and this 


DETAIL BY MARCUS T. REYNOLDS, ARCHITECT. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


quite apart from the demand for structural steel and other 
materials, which will be occasioned by the important im- 
provements in transit facilities which are now under way 
or contemplated. Moreover the building of the next few 
years will be more diversified than it has been during the 
past two years. The prospects for future work are bright 
and indefinitely large. 


CAPITAL EXECUTED IN TERRA-COTTA BY AMERICAN 
TERRA-COTTA & CERAMIC CO. 
Kees & Coburn, Architects. 


In spite of the large amount of work accomplished 
during the past year the figures and statistics given by 
the Accord and Guide show a peculiar state of affairs. 
In the number of new buildings projected and thcir esti- 
mated cost the year 1901 was decidedly ahead of the year 
just closed. There were plans filed in 1902 for 1,703 
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HOUSE AT CHICAGO. 
Built of White Enameled Brick. Made by Tiffany Enameled Brick 
Company. F. W. Perkins, Architect. 


buildings to be erected in Manhattan and the Bronx at 
an estimated cost of 888,044,400, against plans for 2,512 
buildings to be crected at a cost of $118,897,820 during 
the previous year. 

The exceptionally high figures for the past two years 
are due chiefly to the increased cost of the average dwell- 
ing and tenement house erected in Manhattan, but it is 
also partly due to the augmented proportion of large fire- 
proof buildings which are being erected ycar by year. 


CAPITAL, EXECUTED 1Х TERRA-COTTA BY PERTH- 
AMBOY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


The increased cost of the average building is pro- 
foundly expressive of the radical changes which have 
been taking place in the manncr of living and doing busi- 
ness in Manhattan and of the prodigious centralization of 
population and business. 


The Municipal Art Society's 
report to Mayor Low puts into 
a form tangible and complete a 
large number of ideas for em- 
bellishing the city, and itself 
constitutesa fundamental plan, 
preliminary though it may be, 
of systematic development for 
all time to come. It concen- 
trates and embodies suggcs- 
tions from various other soci- 
etics of artists, architects, civil 
engineers, merchants and manu- 
facturers, and on that account, 
as rcpresenting the best advice 
obtainable at the time, is enti- 
tled to the highest respect. It 
considers everything affecting 
the beauty of the city, taking 
up separately freight distribu- 
tion, passenger traffic, parks, 
publie buildings and their deco- 
ration, public monuments and 
general topics. The great 
trouble is that all projected de- 
velopments are met with pleas DETAIL BY VICTOR HUGO 
of cconomy. New York's loca- KOEHLER, ARCHITECT. 
tion is such that it must be "¡SO 
come a greater center than the 
world has ever seen, and although it may mean a great 
expense and somewhat of a burden to us to make it one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world, it is perfectly 
feasible, and as the people are gradually being educated 
up to it, it will probably eventually be accomplished. 


There is probably no influence greater than that of 
the Architectural League's exhibitions making towards 


DETAIL EXECUTED IN TERRA-COTTA BY STANDARD 

TERRA-COTTA WORKS. 

Clinton & Russell, Architects. 

the esthetic and artistic education of the public in archi- 
tectural matters and matters of municipal pride. The ex- 
hibition, which is now open, shows the usual care in the 
selection and arrangement of subjects, and is of intense 
interest to all lovers of beautiful work. 
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CONSTRUCTION FOR MAIN STAIRS, UNION CLUB, NEW YORK CITY. 


GUASTAVINO SPIRAL STAIRCASE. 


Cass Gilbert and John Du Fais, Associate Architects. 


IN GENERAL. 


E. L. Stewardson and James P. Jamieson, partners 
with the late Walter Cope in the firm of Cope & Steward- 
son, announce that they will continue the practice of ar- 
chitecture under the same firm name. 


The sixteenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Archi- 


tectural Club will be held in the galleries of the Art Insti- 


STABLE, 63RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Ludlow & Valentine, Architects. 
Face Brick made by Kreischer Brick Manufacturing Company. 


Exhibits will 
3irch Burdette 


tute from March 26 to April 13 inclusive. 
be received up to six p. m. March то. 
Long, chairman exhibition committee. 


Gustavus A. Trost, architect, has opened an office at 
No. 9 Coles Building, El Paso, Texas, and desires manu- 
facturers’ catalogues and samples. 

Frank M. Walker, 24 Park Place, New York City, has 
been appointed agent for the Hartford Faience Company 

of Hartford, Conn. 


SECTION OF COLUMN, ATLANTIC TERRA-COTTA 


CO., MAKERS. 
Parks & Thomas, Architects. 


AN THE BRICKBUILDER. 


The Star Brand of cement made by the Union Akron 


Cement Company of Buffalo will be used in the founda- 


tions of the new armory for the Sixty-fifth Regiment at 


DETAIL EXECUTED IN TERRA-COTTA BY 
WHITE BRICK AND TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Herts & Tallant, Architects. 


Buffalo, also for the large new iron manufacturing plants 
at Hubbard, Ohio, Charlotte, N. Y., and South Buffalo, 
Хе № 

The American Enameled Brick and Tile Company 
will supply their enameled brick on the following new 
contracts: The Maryland State House, Annapolis, Md., 
Baldwin & Pennington, architects; Baltimore Courthouse, 
Baltimore, Md., Hornblower & Marshall, architects; St. 
Francis Hospital, New York City, Shickel & Ditmar, 
architects. Тһе aggregatc of these orders will be about 
300,000 enameled bricks. 


am 


SHOWING METHOD OF PUTTING ON GRADUATED AMERICAN 
ST TILE ON CIRCLE ROOFS AND TOWERS, EACH TILE 
IN EACH COURSE IS GRADUATED FROM GUTTER 
TO APEX TO FORM A PERFECT RADIATION. 


DETAILS FOR A CHURCH EXECUTED IN TERRA-COTTA BY 


The American Enameled Brick and Tile Company re- 
port an increasing demand for their brick for use in 
butcher shops and the like in New York City. 


The White Brick and Terra-Cotta Company has sup- 
plied their terra-cotta on the following new work: Office 
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EXCELSIOR ТЕККА-СОТТА СО. 
George H. Streeton, Architect. 


building, Liberty Street, New York, Butler & Rodman, 
architects; Borden Building, Hudson Street, New York, 
G. H. Chamberlin, architect; Church of the Good Shcp- 
herd, Shelton, Conn., Heins & LaFarge, architects; Ran- 
dall & Green Building, New Milford, Conn., Wilson Pot- 
ter, architect; high school, Oneida, N. Y., Wilson Potter, 
architect; high school, Watertown, N. Y., Wilson Potter, 
architect ; apartment hotel, Forty-third Street, New York, 
Mulliken & Moeller, architects ; mercantile building, Nine- 
teenth Street, New York, Dewey & Dewey, architects; resi- 
dence, Westbury, L. I., 5. E. Gage, architect; apartments, 
One Hundred and Seventh Street, New York, W. C. Haz- 
lett,architect ; residence, Great Neck, L. I., Little & O'Con- 
nor, architects; amusement hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., Herts & 
Tallant, architects; residence, Altamont, N. Y., J. H. 
Hutaff, architect ; apartment, Madison Avenue, New York, 
H. J. Hardenberg, architect. 


WANTED.— AN ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN. 
MUST BE FIRST-CLASS DESIGNER AND WATER-COLORIST. 
PERMANENT POSITION AND GOOD SALARY TO RIGHT PARTY. 

THE KEITH Company, ARCHITECTS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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TESTED FIREPROOF MATERIAL. 


RCHITECTS are as a class conservative 
quite as it should be. The temptation to ехрег:- 
ment at some one’s else expense is always within the reach 
Of the architect. 
which appeals to one very strongly, and it is one which 
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But in most cases it is not a temptation 


surely, in the interests of the client as well as the archi- 
tect'sown reputation, should be sedulously avoided. There 
are in this country to-day before the public a surprising 
number of so-called systems of fireproofing. We venture 
the broad statement that there is only one which has 
stood all manner of tests and been successful through 
them all and that is that which is based upon the use of 
hollow terra-cotta blocks as a protection against the action 
of heat. We do not feel, however, that fireproofing need 
be treated like burnt pig, in Charles Lamb’s famous 
essay. It is not necessary to burn the building down or 
even set it on fire in ordcr to determine whether or not 
the system of fireproofing employed is a safe one, but 
more insistence can with advantage be placed upon the 
necessity of actual tests even on a small scale. Nor is it 
enough that such tests should receive the approval of a 
building department or of the engineer employed by the 
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company, or of a few interested investigators. Тһе 
great pity is that we have no authoritative board or body 
in this country to make such tests in an absolutely impar- 
tial manner, publishing fearlessly the results and showing 
no favors. But in the absence of such disinterested tests 
we fcel it can be stated as a general rule that no material 
will resist fire unless in the process of its manufacture it 
has already passed through a temperature as high as any 
to which it might be exposed in a burning building, nor 
is any material to be considered as ranking among the 
best unless it is of such nature that the action of heat 
under 2,500 degrees will not change its molecular ог 
chemical constitution. Nor is any material suitable 
which is in any way affected by the action of water. 
There is only one material, at present, before the public 
which will answer all three conditions and that 1s burnt 
clay, and we feel that architects are quite justified in be- 
ing sceptical in regard to any system of fireproofing which 
The fact that other 
systems may pass muster from inspectors or may stand 


uses any other matcrial as a base. 


most fires or may be almost as good as terra-cotta is a 
poor argument. Тһе best is none too good, especially 
when the best generally costs but little, if any, more than 
those compositions which will stand most fires. Too 
great insistence cannot be placed upon the selection of 
material and upon the system of construction which is 


absolutely the best. 


H E daily press has found a great deal to say of late 
anent the opening of a private museum in Boston, 

which is in some respects a most interesting sign of our 
national progress in art matters. There are rich men 
and women by the hundred who have accumulated works 
of art which are carefully hoarded in private collections 
to which the public has no access, but as far as we know 
Mrs. John L. Gardner is the first to appreeiate that she 
is but a trustee and that her unquestioned taste and her 
aniple bank account can best be used to place objects of 
fine art within the reach of educated, cultivated people. 
ler museum is unique in many ways. Every object it 
contains was selected because of its artistic worth. There 
is no padding, no gifts which cannot be questioned, and 
there is plenty of room for pictures and for art subjects 
so that they can be studied one by one without crowding 
and without haste. Two hundred people only are allowed 
to enter on certain days of the weck by special admission 
tickets which must be purchased at one dollar cach. We 
know of no place where conditions might be so ideal for 
studying and арргеста то art, and it is to be hoped that 
examples of this kind, which are by no means uncommon 
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abroad, may be imitated by men like Senator Clark, J. 
M. Hill or the Vanderbilts, whosc priceless collections 
now are for the greater part hidden away from those to 
whom they would do the most good. 


R. M. UPJOHN. 


Y the death of R. M. Upjohn the architectural pro- 
fession loses one of its oldest and most honored 
members. For more than half a century the Upjohns, 
father and son, have been prominent architects in New 
York, and they have been identified with every develop- 
ment of the profession. Mr. Upjohn was the first presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, and up to 
the tune of his death took an active interest in all profes- 
sional matters. lle was born in England in 1828, and 
came to this country while a mere child. The best known 
of his buildings is the State House at Hartford, which in 
many ways is one of the ınost successful structures of its 
kind in the country and offers one of the very few exam- 
ples in the world of a Gothic dome. 


FRANCIS CRANMER PENROSE. 


“ІХСЕ our last issue we have to chronicle the death of 
Mr. Francis Cranmer Penrose. From 1852 to 189; 
Mr. Penrose held the position of survcyor to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, having succeeded Professor Cock- 
erell, and during that time, in addition to his care of the 
cathedral and a moderate architectural practice, he wrote 
a numbcr of highly esteemed treatises on the refine- 
ments of Greek architecture and kindred topics. He re- 
ceived the Royal gold medal of the Institute of British 
Architects, and was a past president of that institution. 
lis literary work was not confined entirely to architec- 
ture, as he found time to publish a work on “A Method 
of Predicting Occultations of Stars and Solar Eclipses 
by Graphical Construction," of which a new edition was 
issued last year, as well as a paper on certain astronom- 
ical facts connected with the orientation of Greek temples. 


NEW BOOKS. 

THe DESIGN or SIMPLE Roor-Trusses 1x Woop AND 
STEEL. Бу Мајуега А. Howe! С Е Мем о: 
John Wiley & Sons. Price, 52. 

The stated object of the writer of this book has been 
to bring together in a small compass all of the essentials 
required in properly designing ordinary roof-trusses in 
wood and steel. The programme so laid out has been 
faithfully adhered to. There is hardly a line of superflu- 
ous matter in the book, the essentials are clearly and 
compactly stated, the theory of graphical statics is pre- 
sented in a precise and comprchensive manner, and to give 
the work a practical value the author selected one typical 
truss in wood and a similar typical truss in steel and 
worked out in fullest detail all the strains and all the sizes 
and detail connections. For work of this kind a single 
truss so worked out is far better than an extended variety, 
for the engineer or architect who can mastcr the processes 
of calculation involved in a single truss as herein shown 
would have no difficulty in applying the same principles 
to any structure however complicated. The book has 
been carefully edited and is quite free from slips or in- 


accuracies. Our only criticism would be that the tables, 
which occupy some thirty pages, are quite superfluous, as 
they are essentially nothing but transcripts from the steel 
handbooks. They, at least, however, do no further harm 


than to add to the bulk of the book. 


A Discussion or Composition, Especially as Applied to 
Architecture. By John Vredenburgh Van Pelt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This book is interesting reading. It is throughout 
evidently inspired by nothing more American than the 
acquired principles of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and its 
practical applicability to American wants is questionable, 
but its abstract statements are such as are common to all 
manifestations of art, and they are well put and worthy 
of serious study. The value of the book ceases where the 
author gets beyond general statements, and especially in 
the so-called practical hints toward the close he is hope- 
lessly at sea. Still the successful practitioner will doubt- 
less derive an intellectual pleasure in being told exactly 
why he has donc certain things which led to success, while 
with the beginner the impracticability of the impractical 
chapters will pass over his head without notice, and the 
really excellent discussions on the theory of art cannot 
fail to do him a great deal of good. For the best that is 
in it the work is strongly to be commended; the balance 
had far better have bcen omitted entirely. 


THE AMERICAN VicNoLa. Parr І. Тиек Five ORDERS. 
By William R. Ware, Professor of Architecture in 
Columbia University. Boston: The American Archi- 
tect and Building News Company. 


It seems like a bit of ancient history for Professor 
Ware in the preface to refer to January, 1859, when he 
left Mr. Edward Cabot's office in Boston to study archi- 
tecture under Mr. Richard Ilunt. Since that time the 
country has passed through several varying phases of 
architectural manifestation, but the principles of the 
Orders and their use are not essentially different from 
what they were in the early days of this century when 
our excellent colonial work was produced. Professor 
Ware's book is admirably illustrated and gives in very 
complete detail all that can be said on the subject. "The 
work is to be commended for its thorough, scholarly 
qualities. 


A Manual or DrawixG. By C. E. Coolidge, Assistant 
Professor of Machine Design, Sibley College, Cornell 
University. Svo. 92 pages, ro full-page plates. 
Paper, Hi. Хем York: John Wiley & Sous. 

This book contains about all that сап be said on the 
subject of drawing materials and how to use them. It also 
takes up in a general way the usual practice of draught- 
ing offices in regard to the preparation and manufacture 
of drawings. It is written especially for the use of ma- 
chinists, but it is well worth the study of architectural 
draughtsmen as well, though the writer evidently has a 
fondness for mechanical work when he speaks of a soft 
репе! being HHH or HHHH, when the usual custom 
among architects is to consider HB rather hard. The 
drawings accompanying the work are unfortunately not 
as good as the text matter, but the chief trouble is in 
their reproduction rather than in the subject-matter. 
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The American Hotel. II. 


BY C. H. BLACKALL. 


THE SLAIN FLOOR. 


HE keynote of the arrangement of the principal floor 

of a modern first-class hotel is ample circulation 

and publicity. Everything is subserved to affording op- 
portunity for the guests to see each other and themselves, 
and to have abundant space in which to promenade, to 
show themselves and to observe. It is assumed to be an 
attribute of well bred nonchalance to appear oblivious to 
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parlor, which is usually a convenient resting place on 
the way either to the elevators, which ought to be close 
at hand, or to the dining room, which should never be 
far distant. The floor plan of the New Willard, at 
Washington, shows these points admirably. The main 
lobby is a magnificent apartment finished in claborate 
manner, with a high ceiling, and grouped either in it or 
about it are all of the working functions of the hotel life. 
The ladies’ room is on the corner of the two strects 
with an entrance from Fourteenth Street, and the dis- 
position of the elevators and the approach to the dining 
room in relation to the ladies’ room and the ladies' 

entrance illustrate a very clever bit of 


= == planning on an irregular corner. 
1 : й The Touraine offers a similar solu- 
tion. The main entrance is from 


Boylston Street directly into a large 
apartment designated on the plan as 


ST 


office, which accommodates a number 
КОО" of various features, and directly oppo- 
| site, on the axis, passing the side en- 
trance, is the ample corridor leading 


LAGRANGE 


directly by the elevators to the large 
dining room. In the case of the Man- 
hattan, the ladies' entrance 1s into a 
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PLAN OF OFFICE FLOOR, HOTEL TOURAINE, BOSTON, 


Winslow & Wethercll, Architects. 


everything that goes on around one, but as a matter of 
fact there is no other plaee where individual curiosity is 
so tolerated, and so openly encouraged as in a modern 
hotel. Consequently a great deal of space is given up to 
mere circulation and lounging rooms. Тһе main apart- 
ment, if it may be so called, is at once hall, rotunda, of- 


sort of enlarged vestibule which an- 
swers the purpose also of ladies' room, 
and the main rotunda is the general 
waiting room, which is entered directly 
from the street through revolving doors 
which are not shown on the plan. Тһе general scheme 
scems to be to oblige patrons to enter the hotel and come 
in a measure at least under the cye of the management be- 
fore reaching the dining room. Only rarely can the dining 


room be entered without first passing close by the main 
desk. In the Auditorium Annex the restaurant is on the 


fice, news room and reception room. The dining room corner and immediately adjoining the main vestibule, so 


must be close at hand, and, if possible, separated from 
the strictly so-called public space by either draped open- 
ings or large windows. The corridors are made of ample 


that outsiders need not pass into the main lobby. The 
same is true of the café in this hotel, which varies from 
the usual type in being on the ground floor. Тһе local 


proportions, and as far as possible each corridor leads to condition in Chicago apparently did not favor a basement 


some notable feature so as to tempt the 
visitor to investigate. Everything is 
for show and to carry out the appear- 
ance of well bred interested leisure, 
which is so prominent in our city hotels. 
There are a few features which are 
common to all and which are essential. 
The main entrance is directly into the 
lobby. Most of our modern hotels are 
now equipped with the Van Kannel 
revolving doors, which obviate the 
necessity for any vestibulcs and at the 
same time increase the possibility of 
abundance of light for the large rooms 
which are necessitated by the program. 
Everybody can enter from the main 
entrance, but it is a feature of hotel 
etiquette that a lady shall enter by a 
separate entrance, if possible on one 
side, and that close by the ladies' en- 


trance there shall be a small waiting PLAN OF OFFICE FLOOR, HOTEL SCHENLEY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


room, called, by courtesy, the ladies' 


Rutan & Russell, Architects. 
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cafe. On a somewhat smaller scale the Hotel Schenley 
carries out the same principles in a very straightforward, 
logical manner. The lobby is the central featnre and 
directly opposite the main entrance is the desk. The 
carriage entrance is at one side, with a passage and a 
parlor or ladies’ room on opposite sides of this passage 
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Smoking is generally permitted there, and ladies are sup- 
posed to only cross the lobby but not to linger therein. 
In the Waldorf-Astoria, however, the conditions are 
somewhat different. Тһе main office is entcred from 
Thirty-fourth Street. On this side of the building is 
also a driveway into thc building, enclosed by a prome- 
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PLAN OF OFFICE FLOOR, JEFFERSON HOTEL, RICHMOND, VA. 
Carrère € Hastings, Architects. 


and an elevator just beyond, so that upon entering the 
hotel ladies can remain in the waiting room while the 
gentlemen register and the party can then take the ele- 
vator to the upper stories withont the ladies being 
obliged to pass through the lobby at all. It seems to be 
unwritten custom that ladies shall keep out of the lobby. 


g 


nade, this promenade in turn being separated by a glazed 
partition from the apartments markcd on plan as the main 
foyer, the main corridor, and the reception room, the 
office being just beyond the corridor on the right. 
As a matter of fact all of these apartments are thronged 
night and day with guests in constant circulation. This 
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hotel having been built in two sections presents some 
duplication of parts which would not be expected in a 
structure designed as a unit, but the idea of affording 
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logical manner, and the hotel as it is shown by the plans 
is one of the most interesting structures of its class in the 
Nominally the main entrance is on the upper 
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PLAN OF OFFICE FLOOR, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


ample room for circulation is manifest everywhere and 
can easily be traced out on the plan. 

In the New Planters Hotel, St. Louis, there is a de- 
parture from the usual arrangement, in that the main 
dining room, the reception room and 
the kitchen are on the second floor, 
the café, bar- 


the main entrance, 
room, barber shop, etc., being on the 
ground floor, and the office placed | 
on the axis of the entrance. The 
ladies' entrance is from Pine Street. 
This plan hasa further complication 
in that a part of the ground floor is 
Generally the 


given up to stores. 
requirements of hotel accommoda- 
tion are such that every inch of room 
on the ground floor can be used by 
the lessee, and stores are impracti- 
cable. 

All the plans previously referred 
to are of hotels upon a level site. 
The Hotel Jefferson, at Richmond, 
is an exceedingly interesting illustra- 
tion of what can be done on a site | 
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which pitches very sharply towards T N 


the rear. 
come by Саггёге & Hastings ina most 


The difficulties were over- v аа 


level, or at the left of the plans as shown by the cut. A 
shallow vestibule gives access to a moderate sized lobby, 
on each side of which are parlors. On the axis a short 


vestibule leads to a charming open fore court surrounded 
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Harding & Gooch, Architects. 
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Holabird & Roche and Clinton J. Warren, Associate Architects. 


by a colonnade and flanked on one 
side by parlors and on the other by 
a ladies’ cafe. This fore court is, or 
was, beautifully planted with palms 
and flowering shrubs, with a statue 
of Thomas Jefferson and a fountain 
in the eenter. Оп the opposite side 
of thc hill, still on the axis, is a flight 
of stairs leading down to a second 
courtyard at the lower level, this 
second courtyard extending through 
thc height of the lower and the main 


story, and being covered with glass. 


From the fore court a transverse 
corridor leads to a corridor parallel 
to the street, carricd along 


partly on the upper level and partly 


side 


PLAN OF 


OFFICE FLOOR, 


NIAGARA 


at a level ten steps below to give 
access to the dining room that faces 
the rear street and to the galleries 
opening into the upper portion of 
the lower eourt. ‘This court on the 
lower level is actually the main en- 
trance to the hotel, the omnibuses 
and carriages driving up the rear 
street. The clerk's desk, the grille 
room, the lavatorics, etc., are all on 
the lower level and a side corridor 
carrics one directly to the elevators. 
The effect on entering the hotel and 
looking up from the lower court 
along the axial stairway into the fore 
eourt with its mass of green foliage 
is extremely interesting and it would 
be hard to imaginc a more successful 
treatment of so difficult a problem. 

It is apparently not considered 
essential that the office or the main 
lobby or waiting rooms of a hotel 
shall be abundantly lighted from 
out of doors. In the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria all the interior rooms, including 
the office, are lighted continuously 
by electric light, and even in the 
dining rooms and cafés, which front 
on the street, the electric lights are 
burning a greater portion of thc 
time. In the Manhattan the portion 
designated as rotunda receives ex- 
cellent light from the strect, but 
even here clectric lights are burnt a 
great deal and in the office they are 
going continually. It adds to the 
appearance of thc lobby and office 
surroundings if daylight can be in- 
troduced even in limited quantities, 
but it is seldom practicable to so ar- 
range the first floor as to dispense 
entirely with artificial light, and it 
apparently is not an imperative need 
to do so. 
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Green & Wicks, Architects. 
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The location of the desk must be very carefully stud- 
ied. The clerks are supposed to keep an eye on every 
one who enters and leaves the hotel, and the registry 
book should, if possible, be visible at a glance to guests 
entering the front door. Inthe New Planters, the Schen- 
ley and the Holland House the desk is directly opposite 
the main door. It is more commonly, however, on one 
side as in the Touraine, the Auditorium Annex, the New 
Willard or the Jefferson. In the Manhattan it is some 
distance back beyond the rotunda lobby and almost 
around the corner, while in the Waldorf-Astoria it is de- 
cidedly to one side of the axis and of the main entrance, 
though the disposition of rooms is such that it is very 
prominent. The office includes a main counter where 
the guests are received and registered and rooms assigned 
them. Usually there is a distinct portion set aside for 
the reception of the keys, letters, etc., and the cashier's 
desk is usually an extension of the main counter. Іп the 
Waldorf-Astoria there is a considerable space devoted 
simply to information, opposite which, against the wall, 
is the station for the despatch tubes leading to each story. 
Beyond the mere fact that the 


THE PLANTERS HOTEL, ST. 


hotels this portion of the service was 
carefully thought out and very conven- 
iently arranged, so as to be readily ac- 
cessible without detracting from the 
general arrangement, but it is usually 
the case that all the telephone facilities 
are neglected until thc building is fin- 
ished, and they do not always receive 
the attention they merit. 

The coat or check room is another 
feature which receives farless attention 
than it should. A coat room is never 
too big, but it is often too small. It 
should be on the ground floor immedi- 
ately opposite the main desk, and in 
a rough general way the number of 
square feet should approximately equal 
the number of rooms in a hotel. This 
of course is the crudest kind of ap- 
proximation, but it appears to fit some 
of the more convenient coat rooms. Im- 
mediately adjacent to this and as close as practicable to 
the service clevators it is well to have a trunk room. 
Only a very few hotels, however, are so placed as to make 
it practicable to have a separate entrance through which 
baggage can be brought. When there is a separate en- 
trance of course the baggage room should be immediately 
adjoining the same, but few city hotels can afford such a 
luxury. 

Space must also be provided for a telegraph office. If 
the hotel includes a ticker in its equipment this appara- 
tus is usually placed in the café or in the barroom. 

The news stand is usually very prominently placed in 
the main lobby. It is seldom specially arranged for and 
more often consists simply of a counter built out into the 
room from one wall. For an ordinary hotel a space то x 
14 would be amplc. The theaterticket office is usually run 
is connection with the news stand and needs no special 
provision. 

In some hotels, as in the New Willard and in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the head porter has a desk, and to him is 
assigned the calling of carriages, engaging of railroad ac- 
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main desk or office shall be in full 
view of the main entrance, there 
seems to be really nothing that 
governs its position. 

The arrangement of the va- 
rious features which have to be 
accommodated on the ground floor 
calls for the exercise of a good 
deal of ingenuity. They must all 
be like the servant in the famous 
portrait, who was in the picture, 
but just out of sight around the 
corner. There must be space for 
a telephone operator's desk with 
at least two telephone booths im- 
mediately adjoining. The Man- 
hattan has six telephone booths, 
and they are in constant demand. 
The New Willard has four tele- 
phone booths. In both of these 
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PLAN OF OFFICE FLOOR, HOTEL MANHATTAN, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


eommodations, the delivery of letter paper and envelopes 
and stamps, and what is termed paging a guest, that is to 
say, sending a boy around through all the rooms to call 
out the name of some one who is wanted. 

There should be a small ladies’ waiting room reached 
by a separate entranee from out of doors, opposite the 
elevators if possible, and elose by the main desk. This 
is used only slightly and for a very few moments at a 
time, and a very small apartment answers the purpose. 
Besides this there should be a ladies’ parlor, a writing 
room and a library. “These are purely show rooms. 
They are used so little that it is impossible to settle any 
data as to sizes, and their loeation depends entirely upon 
what is left in the lot after the main offiees and dining 
rooms are set off. 

It is usual in hotels of the present day to place the 
гаје and the barroom in the basement and reserve the 
restaurant on the ground floor for ladies alone or with 
The dining room in the majority of eases oceu- 
pies the most prominent eorner and is disposed so as to 
get all of the daylight possible. In the Touraine it is 
arranged very naturally at the rear on the axis, with 
light on three sides. In the New Willard it reeeives 
light only on one side and is disposed rather to the rear 
of the side street. But in all of the hotels illus- 


eseorts. 
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trated it is the most eommanding room on the floor and 
arehiteeturally it reeeives the first eonsideration. Quite 
frequently the dining room is helped out by a so-called 
palm garden, in whieh the serviee is supposed to be per- 
haps a little less formal, though praetieally there is no 
differenee. When the Waldorf was built the palm gar- 
den was plaeed direetly opposite the entranee and formed 
so eharming a feature that upon the ereetion of the Asto- 
ria the same treatment was earried out on the opposite 
side and the two thrown together. The palm garden in 
the Niagara is treated a good deal like a large conserva- 
tory, and being on the axis of the entranee forms a very 
eharming feature. Inthe Manhattan the so-ealled palm 
court is not a dining room but a speeies of general wait- 
ing and reeeption room. The palm garden in the New 
Willard, on the other hand, seems to be used ehiefly for 
theater parties and late suppers. The palm garden in 
the Auditorium 1s in a mezzanine story eommunieating 
direetly with the main restaurant by a broad flight of 
steps. In the Jefferson the galleries around the lower 
court on the main dining room level are used as a speeies 
of palm garden, the tables being set in the open. 

The size of dining room in its relation to the hotel is 
something governed entirely by local conditions. Тһе 
number of guests whieh ean be aeeommodated in a room 
varies from one for every twelve feet of area, whieh is 
rather erowded, to one for every twenty or twenty-five 
feet in area, whieh is probably as near an approximation 
of the average as eould be made. ‘There are few first- 
elass hotels whieh depend entirely upon registered guests 
for patronage of the dining rooms, and the traffie from 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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outsiders is the largest source of revenue. The most 
practical rule the writer has heard stated is to plan the 
lobbies, ladies' room, etc., as restricted as will give satis- 
faction, and throw all the rest of the room in the first 
story into the dining room. The approximate ratio be- 
tween the number of rooms and the area of the dining 
room 18 14 in the Touraine, 8.25 in the Auditorium An- 
nex, 9.8 in the Waldorf-Astoria, 9.75 in the New Willard 
and 8.35 in the Manhattan. 

It may be said that the opportunities for systematic 
planning, such as is shown in the Jefferson or the Schen- 
ley or the Niagara, are extremely few. Any attempt to 
plan academically, to balance the parts, to preserve or 
mark axes is generally wrecked by conditions of site, cx- 
posure or practical requirements. Apparently hotels 
which are most architectural in treatment are not neces- 
sarily the most popular or the best patronized, and the 
main essentials seem to bea large, monumental, lavishly 
decorated lobby entered directly from the street, a mag- 
nificent, richly appointed dining room, and especially, as 
was emphasized at the beginning of this article, ample 
circulation. 


К\Н NOT CLAY GUTTERS. 


V E rarely see eave gutters made by the clayworker. 

The ironfounder or the ‘‘tin-plate’’ maker gets 
practically all the orders for that class of work, but we do 
not know why it should be. Thegutters are not called upon 
to withstand heavy blows, so that becauseclay goods might 
be thought to be too brittle for the purpose does not enter 
into the question. Suitable joints can be as easily made 
in the clay goods as in the iron, and we venture to think 
that they would prove, on the whole, more satisfactory. 
One of the most frequent eauses for complaint in the 
average modern eave gutter is that, after it has been up 
some time, it commences to leak. The continual oxidiz- 
ing action of the air, especially **moist air," tends to cor- 
rode and eat away the iron in unprotected places, and the 
gutter after a while commences to drip at inconvenient 
points. Мо action of this kind can be set up where the 
gutter is of stoneware. Another factor inthe case is in re- 
gard to «esthetic appearance. It is true that some people 
may prefer to see the gutters of their houses painted so as 
togivea “pretty effect." But we venture to believe that 
very many are not of that opinion, and would much rather 
that clay goods should be adopted to match materials em- 
ployed in other parts of the building externally. The 


owners of house property, too, ought to recognize the 


value of stoneware gutters over iron ones. The latter, 
to keep them in order, must be painted, whilst the for- 
mer require nothing of the kind and will always keep 
their color. Objection might be taken on the ground of 
the superior weight of the stoneware gutters, but that 
weight is little in excess of substantial iron ones, and 
wc are not including jerry-built houses in thesc observa- 
tions. 

"lis unlikely that clay gutters will ever be used to 
any extent on other than buildings which have been 
built entirely or nearly so of burnt clay. But there can 
be nological reason why they should not be used on a 
building the front of which is either of brick or terra- 
cotta. — British Brickbuilder. 
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Brick Edifices in Toulouse. 


BY JEAN SCHOPFER. 


(у all French cities, Toulouse is assurcdly the one 

possessing the largest number of brick monuments, 
varyıng in date from the Romanie period down to mod- 
ern times. Whereas in nearly all the other parts of 
France, a few districts in Normandy excepted, good 
building stone is found, in the southwest there is none. 
Its place is taken by brick. A virtue is made of neces- 
sity: that is to say, some remarkable brick edifices are 
constructed. It is, therefore, to Toulouse that one must 
go to find the most typical examples of brick architecture 
of the different periods — Romanesque, Gothic, Renais- 
sance and modern. It is true, as regards the Gothic pe- 
riod, that Toulouse cannot boast of such a fine church as 


DUNGEON IN COURTVARD OF CAPITOL, TOULOUSE. 


is the admirable cathedral at Albi, which we brought to 
the notice of THE BRickBUILDER readers last year. Albi 
Cathedral remains the masterpiece, as far as brick is con- 
cerned, of religious architecture of the Middle Ages; 
but Toulouse has several Gothic monuments also, and 
can pride itself upon having erected the biggest l'rench 
Romanesque church — and one of the most perfect — 
that of St. Sernin's. 

The Church of St. Sernin of Toulouse, of which we 
give several views, was begun in the eleventh century. 
It was intended to place therein the body of Saint-Sa- 
turnin, first bishop of Toulouse, and relics of six apostles. 
Saint-Saturnin was held in great veneration, and many 
were the offerings nıade for the erection of a church in 
his memory. Moreover, the county of Toulouse was at 
that time a very rich province, the Albigensian Crusade 
not having yet ruined it. Agriculture and the arts flour- 
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ished there, and it was one of the parts of France where 
civilization promised to reach a high state of perfection. 

As we have said, the Church of St. Sernin’s was com- 
menced about the year 1080. A first consecration of it 
took place sixteen years later, that is, in 1096, at which 
Pope Urban II officiated. At that time there was only 
the crypt, which has remained celebrated to this day. The 
central tower was finished in 1130. It was much less 
high then than it is now, as can easily be seen by an ex- 
amination of the illustration. The two upper stories and 
the spire are not Romanesque like the rest of the edifice, 
having been built a century later, that is to say, in the 
thirteenth century, when the Chapter of St. Sernin's de- 
cided to carry the steeple higher, in order that it might be 
visible from a greater distance to the pilgrims who came 
to Toulouse. 

Toulouse was a halting placeon the road of one of the 
principal pilgrimages of the Middle Ages. Pilgrims 
from France first went to the Abbey of Conques; they 
next visited St. Sernin of Toulouse, and arrived finally 
at St. Jacques de Compostelle in Spain. As may be 
imagined, they left offerings at each sanctuary: hence 
the wealth of these three churches. 

The two parts of the tower, the Romanesque and the 
Gothic, are perfectly distinct. 

St. Sernin's was entirely vaulted in the twelfth cen- 
tury, but, as happened to every large ehurch, it was not 
entirely completed. Two centuries more of intermittent 
work was needed. Some additions were made in the fif- 
teenth century, and in the nineteenth a thorough resto- 
ration of the ehurch was undertaken by Viollet le Duc, 
who has been succeeded by M. de Baudot. 

The church is a cruciform edifice with five naves, a 
chevet and five apses. It cannot be said that its style is 
peculiar to the Toulousian school. 

We know that during the Romanesque period there 
were different solutions, according to the province, of the 
problem which exercised the minds of the architects of 
those days, -— that of vaulting large spaces in the заса! 
and at the same time most economical manner. This is 
how there eame to be in the Romanesque style alone, the 
Norman, the Burgundian, the Provencial, the Poitou and 
the Auvergnian schools, each of whieh evolved a type 
inarkedly different from the others. And yet there is no 
Toulousian school. On the contrary, St. Sernin's is a 
thorough example of the Auvergnian school, of which it 
possesses all the characteristics. It has the double aisles 
with semi-barrel vaults which distinguish that school; 
the principal nave has no direct lights; the inner aisle 


has a gallery, a feature which is also found in the churches 


Much discussion has taken place regard- 
They are dark, cannot accommodate 


of Auvergne. 
ing these galleries. 
worshipers, and have no architectural razson d'étre. 
Probably they served as storerooms for the articles of 
value which the crusaders left behind them when start- 
ing for the Holy Land. In any case it was during the 
time of the Crusades that they were built, and none were 
built afterwards. We know also that Mussulmans, when 
leaving for Meeca, deposit their valuables in the mosques. 

The dimensions of St. Sernin's are considerable. Its 
total length is 380 fect. Тһе transept measures 211 fect. 
The nave is no less than 108 feet wide. Тһе outer aisle 


is 24 feet in height and the inner one 32 feet. Тһе nave 


has a height of 73 feet, whilc the steeple rises to 212 feet 
It is to be noted that the axis of the 
This is 


from the ground. 
church is slightly inclined towards the north. 
one of those intentional deviations cleverly resorted to 
by architects of the Middle Ages for the purpose of ex- 
tending the perspectives. 

St. Sernin's, by its dimensions and by the beauty of its 
plan and construction, is one of the most remarkable of 
Romanesque churches. It bears the same relation to the 
other monuments of that time that Amiens Cathedral 
bears to the churches of the thirteenth century. 

The various views we present speak for themselves, 
and little comment is necessary. 

A general view is given showing the western front, 
which unfortunately 18 unfinished and lacks the richness 
of aspect offered by the aisles and the chevet. The sculp- 
tural decoration throughout the edifice is of the most 
sober kind. 

With regard to the belfry it will be noticed that in the 
upper and Gothic portion brick is employed in a truly 
constructive manner, there being triangnlar tops to the 
window erownings, which is an economical imitation of 
the ogive for use in brick buildings. 

The view of the aisles shows the rich decorative effect 
produced by the intelligent use of brick mixed with 
white stone. In the oculus above the doors we find 
those polychrome mosaics that were so much in favor 
with the Auvergnian school. The aisle door is a fine 
piece of Romanesque architecture. The outer door be- 
longs to the Renaissance period, and is built of stone. 
In St. Sernin's we observe the constant employment of 
those small arcades which are such a typical ornament in 
good briek architecture, and whose origin must be traced 
back to the Dyzantine edifices at Ravenna. 

A general view of the chevet shows the nine small 
apses flanking the transept and the choir, and a detail of 
the same part of the church enables one to admire in all 
its beauty this masterpiece of Romanesque architecture 
in brick. 

St. Stephen's Cathedral, begun in the thirteenth 
eentury, is another edifice of considerable size con- 
structed in brick. 
went reverses, and the cathedral was never completed 


But the fortunes of Toulouse under- 


as it ought to have been. Its nave is ancient, and 
very interesting from the standpoint of brick construc- 
It has three bays, 5o feet in length and as much 
'The vault is the Roman groined vault 

The front, which we reproduee, has 
It dates from the sixteenth and 


tion. 
as 65 feet wide. 
with salient ribs. 
never been finished. 
seventcenth centuries, and has a big tower, the crowning 
of which is quite Renaissance. The illustration shows 
clearly the thick buttresses in brick. 

Amongst monuments belonging to the period of tran- 
sition from Gothic to Renaissance we will mention the 
dungeon in the courtyard of the Capitol - the Toulouse 
Пос de Ville. И is a small building flanked by four 
small towers intended for sheltering sentries. It has 
been restored within the last fifteen years. | 

Another fine specimen of brick construction of the 
same period is the old 7/д/гс/ Raymond. This is a house 
with battlements and a machicoulis; but it is only strong 
in appearance, and one sees by other details-- the win- 
that the builders never expected 


dows, for instance 
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that the edifice would have to sustain a siege. The taste 
for making this parade of defensive works comes from 
those earlier times when Toulouse had to bear the brunt 
of political and religious strife. 

Bachelier, who was not only an architect but a good 
decorator, commenced at Toulouse the erection of a 
bridge—the ont Уси/- which was finished by his son. 
The work was begun in ı546 and only completed in 
1626. It is a splendid brick bridge, crossing the Garonne 
on seven arches. Our illustration sufficiently indicates 
the care with which it was constructed. The materials 
used were of excellent quality, and the bridge, which is 
four centuries old, is as sound now as the first day, al- 
though it has had to withstand some terrible floods, as 
the Garonne, which rises in the adjacent Pyrences, is 
subject to sudden overflows of a dangerous character, 
Two suspension bridges were carried away by floods in 
the month of June, 1875. This bridge dates from the 
Renaissance. 

Henry the Fourth’s courtyard, in the Capitol at Tou- 
louse, is somewhat late Renaissance. It is of elegant 
design, pleasing in color with its alternate layers of brick 
and stone, and decorated quite in accordance with the 
very ornate method peculiar to Toulouse. A statue of 
Henri IV stands over the doorway. It was in this 
pleasant courtyard that Duke Henry Il of Montinorency 
was beheaded in 1632, by the king’s order, for conspiring 
against the state. 

Our final illustration shows the courtyard of the 
present Museum. It is an old convent of the Augustines, 
one of the chief brick edifices of medieval Toulouse. 
This courtyard was a small cloister, dating from the 
Renaissance, as can casily be seen. It is a very ornate 
building, with bas-reliefs and statues. We call atten- 
tion, from a brick point of view, to the really curious 
pilasters between the little arcades. It is an adaptation 
in brick of forms which originated in stone con- 
struction. 


Such are the few Toulousian monuments which I de- 
sired to bring before the readers of THE BRICKBUILDER. 
It is certain that Toulouse has been, at all periods, a city 
where good architecture has bcen done, that she holds a 
worthy position in the history of French art, and that 
she has employed nothing but brick for her principal and 
most enduring edifices. 


SIZE OF BRICKS. 


The following bill was recently submitted to the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts : 


SECTION r. From the first day of July of the year 
nineteen hundred and three, all bricks manufactured or 
sold in this commonwealth shall be known as standard or 
seconds. 


SECTION 2. The size of standard face bricks shall be 


eight and three-eighths by four and one-eighth by two 
and one-fourth inches, and the size of standard common 


bricks shall be eight and one-fourth by four by two and · 


one-fourth inches. 


Section 3. All bricks not of standard size shall be 
seconds. 


The Oneida County Courthouse at 
Utica, Ne: 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANS BY ОЛЕ 
ба а КЕ 


RIEFLY stated, the principal points to which atten- 

tion is asked are as follows, viz.: 

The amount of floor space that will be finally allotted 
to the departments of the county clerk, surrogate and 
treasurer, which should be on the first floor, is what will 
determine the size of the proposed building. 

The floor space given them in the accompanying draw- 
ings is practically about what is suggested in the “соп- 
ditions," and the plans have been worked out on this 
basis, rather than upon that of the general dimensions 
suggested of a building roo x 150 feet, more or less, in 
size. 

The clerk of the courts has on the floor 


of firststory л. 50 od e P 6,622 sq. ft. 
ÜThe clerk of the courts has on the floor 

of the basement. И 480 sq. ft. 
Total зу ама града ТОБЕ КОТ 7,102 54. ft. 
The surrogate has on the floor of the first 

SLOTY eee ean бала eire 2,806 sq. ft. 
The surrogate has on the floor of the base- 

ment. м За ее 1,176 $4. ft. 
Total аа аа Сы 3.982 sq. ft. 


These figures do not include partitions, closets and 
galleries. 

To obtain a satisfactory arrangement of the important 
rooms of the building the less important ones cannot in 
every instance conform to the dimensions suggested and 
are perhaps a little larger than desired in some places. 

Planning is but compromising, giving and taking a 
little here and there until the end and aim sought for is 
attained. 

If the plan submitted is satisfactory in arrangement 
and a reduction of square foot area of the various 
rooms is permissible, a blanket shrinkage of the whole 
plan could be made by changing the scale and reducing 
all parts uniformly. 

The hall and corridors are ample for the purposes of 
the building. Where there is a possibility of congestion 
on account of crowds, lobbies have been added to provide 
for them. 

The court rooms have been arranged so that the bench 
faces lengthwise the room and is connected directly with 
the retiring rooms. 

'The conditions governing light around and about the 
jury seats have been closely followed. 

The entrances to surrogate’s and clerk of court's de- 
partments are located in the center of them rather than 
at the main entrance of the building. for the convenience 
of those doing business in these departments, both as re- 
gard access to elevators and stairs and also for a more 
even division of the rooms. 

These rooms are intended to open up into one another 
through arches and colonnades (except where doors are 
shown) for light and air. 

To minimize the square foot area of the first floor and 
thereby keep down the size of the building to somewhere 
near the area suggested in the conditions it is essential 
that some one of the departments, for which a first-floor 
location is desired, be located elsewhere, and it seems 
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proper that it should be the sheriff's rooms, as they re- 
quire a larger area than can be conveniently provided for 
in basement. 

The offices are on the eorner of Elizabeth and Char- 
lotte streets, they are above grade at this point and have 
a subcellar under same. 

For accessibility there is no better location in the 
building. 

Attention is called to the means of getting grand jury 
witnesses to the witness room by means of a private stair- 
way from third floor to mezzanine floor, avoiding contact 
with members of grand jury or occupants of offices of dis- 
trict attorney; also to the passage from offices of district 
attorney to grand jury room and to witness room, avoid- 
ing contact with the public. 

In other respects the plans are self-explanatory. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANS BY GREEN & 
WICKS. 
The design shows a building 167 ft. o in. front on 
Elizabeth Street, by 98 ft. o in. front on Charlotte Street, 


containing an area of 16,366 square feet. The height of 
the building is as follows 


ft. in 
Easement 7 T TE эу o 
First Story a... 2 22 5 по (el 
ASTON гор эг са ЕГІС 0 
Ка пе Story c: DR EE 8 o 
Fourth O 16 о 
Space taken for thickness E os and т roof IS O 
Шапер я totall Шет оК 96 о 
taken from basement floor to top of cornice, con- 
АТП ace е e OTe Spl OCU. fit. 


There is added on the east end of the 
building, in order to make county clerk's 


offices proper size (not needed in upper floors), 


a beas ig спа. wide by 48 ft. o in. long, 
containing an area of 720 square feet. Тһе 
height of the bay is as follows: 
Dt 
basement e ee NC v А ле (б 
First stony. ЖЕСТ 2222262 wets ЕТО СО 
Space taken for thickness of floor даа за 58 о 
Making a total height of..... ........... 32 © 


from basement floor to top of cornice, contain: 


UE орана Г аа аа LTD - 23,040) си. ite 
Waking a Ёо! total 207 contents of build- ——— 
LATIONS E а И Мин NET Бо OCU ft. 


Round or octagonal rotundas and domes are avoided 
as not essential to the design, and making added expense. 

The names and sizes given in the schedule for various 
rooms have been quite closely followed, but it seems that 
some few of them might be disposed of, and some made 
of greater or lesser arca, the net reduction and omission 
making the building somewhat 1255 in size. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

The steps placed inside of building to rise from grade 
to first floor, Elizabeth Street front, make the most of 
the central grouping of windows, and at the same time 
save largely the expense that would be incurred by a 
large porch and a flight of outside steps. 

‘The main courts are placed on the north front of the 
building, so as to be free of morning and afternoon 
streaming sun. It enables the use of large windows as 
central features to that elevation of the building. This 
position of main court rooms and supervisors’ rooms, one 


over the other, simplifies the construction and makes it 
readily possible to place a vent and heating flue shaft at 
each end of these larger rooms. Shafts may be increased 
or decreased, as may be required. In minor rooms it is 
not so important to have windows symmetrically spaced. 
If desired, the light whieh comes behind the jurors may 
be intercepted by screens or shades. 11 seems that jurors 
would be quite as well seated if placed in two rows of six 
cach rather than three rows of four each. It would give 
more room for the witness and attorneys, and would not 
be so difficult to pass objects illustrating the case from 
one juror to the other. However, this is a detail that 
may be taken up later with the successful compctitor. 
The grouping or placing of jury box, judge's bench, at- 
torneys' tables, dock, stenographers, сїс., has been 
roughly indicated as to size or position. 

The basement contains a certain amount of surplus 
room, which is given to the sheriff's quartersand coroner's 
quarters and to storage. It is suggested that it might 
be advisable, as the basement is so well lighted and ae- 
cessible, to place the sheriff’s entire suite of rooms 1n 
that story. 

'The small lavatories about the building for the heads 
of the various departments (excepting those for judges) 
might be combined in one special lavatory, — such a lava- 
tory is indicated in basement floor, — but if distributed 
about the building it is suggested that little shts of win- 
dows be placed in the piers; they may be treated in 
such a minor way as not to be noticed in the general 
design. 

If from time to time storage other than is supplied in 
direct connection with the various departments is needed 
the old papers may be removed to rooms placed over 
many of the minor rooms of the building. These rooms 
may be reached from the halfway landings of main stairs 
to each story, or by small minor stairs. 

Areas have been placed on the Mary Street side of the 
building, extending down the ends towards Elizabeth 
Street, in view of making the basement dry 
lighted (the area being drained at the bottom). 


HEATING. 


The building to be heated by low pressure, gravity 
return, steam apparatus; boilers placed in basement, 
near Mary Street, where coal can be received and ashes re- 
moved witha minimum amount of labor ; 
in all rooms. 


and well 


radiators placed 


VENTILATION. 


Fresh air to be forced into such rooms as require posi- 
tive circulation of air through them by steel-housed, elec- 
tric-driven fans placed in basement, taking air supply 
from outside air and also provided with arrangements for 
taking air froın corridor during the night if desired; the 
air to be warmed by steam coils before it is delivered into 
the rooms. The inlet into rooms will be placed high up 
on Side walls, so that there will be no currents near the 
level of the occupants of the room. 

There are also to be outlet air flucs from the various 
rooms requiring ventilation, having one opening near the 
floor and one near the ceiling into each flue, for either 
lower or upper extraction of the air in room, these flues 
to be connected in attic to hcated chambers, or to electric- 
driven fans for the removal of air from rooms. 
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Fireproofing. 


N the 26th of February, 1004, a fire occurred in the 

Roosevelt Building, corner of Broadway and Thir- 
teenth Street, New York. This wasa structure nomi- 
nally of fireproof construction, but with ironwork only 
partially protected, and was occupied for mercantile and 
light manufacturing purposes, the eight stories all being 
filled with considerable stocks of clothing and similar 
goods. The building was of steel skeleton construction 
with cast iron interior columns, all of which were unpro- 
tected. The floors and the roof were constructed with 
terra-cotta hollow tile segmental arches, the flanges of 
the beams and also the girders being protected simply 
by plastering on expanded metal attached directly to the 
iron without an air space. Тһе stairways were of iron 
апа incombustible material; the freight elevator was en- 
closed in hollow tile partitions; two of the elevators were 
in a central stair and elevator well and enclosed only by 
an iron grille, though with an enclosure of hollow tile 
partition about the whole stair well. 

The fire started at four o'clock in the morning in the 
rear of the sixth story, sprcad very rapidly and ascended 
the central stair and elevator shaft which was not cut off 
except by thin glass windows in wooden sashes, and en- 
tered each of the floors above. The sixth and seventh 
stories were partially subdivided by two-inch hollow tile 
partitions, and these succeeded admirably in confining 
most of the fire on these floors to the southern half. In 
the eighth floor the fire produced the greatest damage. 
Five of the cast iron columns supporting the roof broke 
off clean about two feet from the top (it could not be de- 
termined positively whether this was due to the heat 
alone or to water being played on them during the prog- 
ress of the fire), and all of the remaining columns were 
badly warped and twisted; likewise part of the frame- 
work of the outer walls, where the protection had been 
pulled off by the falling of the roof beams. The giving 
way of the columns caused the entire roof, excepting 
about one-third of the area in one corner, to fall, and in 
doing so one section of it fell through the eighth floor, 
making a hole in the same about 12 feet by 15 feet, and 
landed on the seventh floor, which sagged considerably 
(where hit) from the increased load but remained intact. 
Part of the roof in falling-landed on the stair landing in 
the central shaft referred to and fell straight down 
through the building, carrying each landing with it in 
succession. The ironwork in the sixth and seventh 
floors appears to be in good condition, and structurally 
the building does not appear to be seriously damaged be- 
low the eighth floor, with the exception of the two broken 
floors where thc roof fell through. Тһе exterior walls 
being chiefly of brick and terra-cotta, damage to the same 
was slight. 

Itisapparent from this fire that terra-cotta floor arches 
and partition work stood admirably and undoubtedly 
saved the building from total destruction, but the value 
of these materials was offset to a very large degree by 
the faulty arrangement in plan of the central stairway, 
which permitted the fire to spread unchecked up and 
down throughout the building. “he fire also demon- 
strated, what is almost axiomatic in modern construction, 
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that unprotected iron is not suitable for building con- 
struction. Indced, from an insurance standpoint, a fire- 
proof building with unprotected ironwork and floors not 
cut off, when filled with merchandise, is scarcely better 
than an ordinarily constructed building, and as far as the 
stocks in such buildings are concerned, they are hardly as 
desirable, if all on one floor, as when in an ordinary 
building of medium height. The floors of a fireproof 
building act as a reverberating furnace, and stocks con- 
tained therein are liable to be most effectually cremated, 
but if they be distributed over several floors properly cut 
off, only that portion on the floor where the fire origi- 
nated should suffer. 

Another point which this fire emphasizes is the con- 
struction of the stairs. “ne treads were of stone, with 
no iron wcb underneath, such as is now required by the 
building law. Had these iron webs been in place, even 
though unprotected, they would have undoubtedly 
prevented the falling débris from crushing the successive 
landings in the stair well. 


REDUCTION OF FIRE HAZARDS IN BUILD 
ING CONSRUCTION. 


Р M. S'TEWART, superintendent, and Rudolph 

P. Miller, chief engineer of the New York Bureau 
of Buildings, have recently published a very valuable 
paper which emphasizes in a most remarkable way the 
statement made some time since by Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son that the only persons who can prevent loss by fire 
are the owners or occupants of the insured premises. 
The indifference of such people to their moral obliga- 
tions is something that the architect has to continually 
combat. Тһе disposition of most people to take chances, 
to gamble on the fire risk, is one of thc discouraging 
factors of modern civilization, and no matter how thor- 
oughly we may construct our fireproof buildings, when 
the real test comes the experience of men like Mr. Stew- 
art shows that the failure is not due to any lack of knowl- 
edge onthe part of the constructors, but is chiefly charge- 
able to the indifference and often criminal negligence of 
owners or occupants. It is stated that the carpets in the 
hall of the Park Avenue Hotel were undoubtedly the 
cause of the spread of the fire in the several stories. We 
have seen a fireproof building filled with wooden sheath- 
ing and wooden ceilings which were finished with a 
varnish so inflammable that a slight blaze would spread 
like a flash over the whole surface of the wood. We confess 
to very little confidence in the so-called fireproofed woods. 
The experiments which have been conducted at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology certainly do not show 
that wc are yet able to very materially increase the ulti- 
mate resistance of any wood to the destructive effect of 
fire. “There are companies in the field to-day who are 
supplying absolutely incombustible materials for finish, 
for floors, and for doors and windows. “hat these are 


not used more generally surely can not be charged to any 
lack of development of fireproofing as a science or to a 
lack of knowledge on the part of architects. Again, the 
fire laws of nearly all of our cities seem to be based оп 
an assumption that height is a measure of fire risk, and 
that a low building can safely be constructed in almost any 
way. In New York the Building Code restricts all non- 
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fireproof buildings to a height of seventy-five feet, and 
the result is that the great majority of structures which 
go up every year are under that height. This includes 
dwellings, convents, dormitories, clubhouses and other 
residence buildings, and also six-story tenement houses 
and apartments. The most helpless and least responsi- 
ble inhabitants of the city pass most of their lives in 
such structures, and property owners are perfectly will- 
ing to take the risks and pay the insurance companies, 
while public sentiment allows such conditions to continue 
to the menace of the whole city. Again, as Mr. Stewart 
points out very truly, the law may require fireproof 
shutters and the owner may go so far as to put in metal 
sashes and even wire glass, but unless these are equipped 
with some form of automatic self-closing device, which 
is practically never the case in public buildings, a fire 
may start and be communicated through the openings of 
unclosed fireproof windows or doors with such speed as 
to endanger the whole structure before the fire depart- 
ment can arrive. The paper makes clear the statement 
which we have reiterated so frequently, that the real de- 
velopment for the future in the line of fireproof engi- 
neering must be in the more general education of prop- 
erty owners and tenants. 


PIRE LOSS IN LIFE. 


HE greatest danger to personal safety in a fire arises 
not so much from the fire itself or the immediate 
damage by the flames as to the building or to its contents, 
but rather from first smoke and next insufficient or in- 
efficient means of egress. Only in extreme cases do we 
find human beings actually burned to death. Rarely 
does the flame even touch them. But the vast volume 
of smoke which even a slight blaze will cause, especially in 
the interior of a building, is what does most of the damage. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that wood which 
ignites and smoulders very readily should form no part 
of either the construction or the finish of a building which 
is intended to afford protection against fire. In the 
Park Avenue Hotel fire in New York the actual damage 
by the flames was insignificant, but smoke killed a num- 
ber of people. In the fire in the Hotel Lincoln, Chicago, 
last December, the volume of smoke was so great that 
escape by the narrow passages and areas was impossible 
and fourteen persons were killed. There probably is not 
a modern fireproof building constructed to-day that 
would be seriously damaged by any ordinary fire within 
its walls. On the other hand, it is perfectly conceivable 
that a fire which could be confined in its materially de- 
structive effects to a few rooms might by reason of 
smoke imperil the lives of all the occupants of the upper 
floors of almost any of our large office buildings. So 
far as we know there is not in cxistence to-day a com- 
mercial structure in which the finish and the furnishings 
are non-inflammable. That such conditions will change 
at some time in the future there can be no question. 
The price we pay for our slow burning construction, our 
elaborate wood finish, and our carpets and draperies is 
too high, and the time is rapidly approaching when we 
will discover a better way, and avoiding then as we do 
now the danger to the structure we will be able to abso- 
lutely check the liability of death from smoke. 


Selected Miscellany. 


Teak ati Cre ne hl: 
OR years Boston has been one of the most picturesque 
of our modern cities. 
old and the new, the delightful absence of exact mathe- 
matical lines in the business portion of the city, have 


The happy mingling of the 


PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON. 


given its strects a rare distinction, and probably the 
most interesting feature of the whole city was the Park 
Street Church which now stands between the Common 
and the Granary Burying Ground, lifting its graceful 
The con- 
gregation which owns the property has changed in char- 


spire above the mass of foliage on each side. 


PANEL, POWER HOUSE, STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Company, Makers. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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HEBREW TEMPLE, ATLANTA, GA. W. F. DENNY, ARCHITECT. 
Built of “ Shawnee" Brick, made by Ohio Mining and Manufacturing Company. 


distance from Tremont Strect 
along Park Street, and the re- 
maining houses on Park Street 


acter. Many members have 
moved away to other portions 


лог“ 4 = = 
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with Chow above 


of the city, and the value of the 
building as a down town place of 
worship has passed away. The 
property has just bcen sold to a 
syndicate, which, realizing the 
commercial value of the site, 
have paid something like one 
hundred and fifty dollars a 
square foot, equivalent to over 
fifteen thousand dollars a front 
foot for the land, upon which 
a commercial building will 
shortly be erected. “Thus will 
pass one of the most distinctive 
landmarks of Boston, a church 
dating from the early part of the 
last century, very pure in detail, 
with a most admirably designed 
spire which in thc course of years 
has seemed particularly to be- 
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facing the Common are sure in 
time to be occupied for commer- 
cial purposes, and if the church 
is going, it is better that it should 
go now while still in use and 
suitable for its purpose than to 
wait until it is hedged about and 
architecturally smothered by 
commercialism. The Boston 
Common will not seem right 
without this graceful spire clos- 
ing the vista in the distance, 
and we even believe that the 
people of Boston themselves will 
insensibly feel the effect of the 
effacement of so distinctive a 
monument. Mr. James T. Kelly, 
a well-known Boston architect, 
has made the suggestion that the 


long to that special location. tower be preserved and moved 
to a point in the center of the 
Granary Burying Ground on the 
| axis of Bromfield Street, but we 


can not feel much sympathy with 


Ladies 


This loss is distinctly to be re- ТЕ 


gretted, and no structure which 
will take its place, however 
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worthy in an architectural sense, 


will compensate for what the | this suggestion. The spire will 
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city will lose. Such changes, - == ° seem out of place anywhere 
x | | == e | Эр 

however, arc inevitable. The е ө ө ee е except just where it is now, апа 


church extends back only a short PLAN, HEBREW TEMPLE, ATLANTA, GA. it wonld be scant pleasure to 
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SWIMMING TANK, WESTMORLEY COURT, 
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DORMITORY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Warren & Wetmore, Archictects. 
Showing use of radius enameled brick, made by American Enameled Brick and Tile Company. 


come upon this excellent bit of architecture in other sur- 
roundings, in a different location, and perhaps put to a 
different use. The past century's advance in architec- 
tural possibilities has not been accompanied by unmiti- 
gated gain. When all our colonial monuments shall dis- 
appear we must show something better than the last 
twenty years have produced if our descendants are to 
have the local pride in the Boston of those times that 


we have taken in the city of to-day. 


DETAIL, UPPER PORTION OF EIGIITEEN STORY OFFICE BUILD- 
ING, BROADWAY AND MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Terra-Cotta made by Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


WIND ЇР 1810) ON HIGH (еру S 


НЕ Prussian Minister of Public Works has acted on 

a recommendation of the Prussian Building Acad- 

emy and has issued a set of regulations governing the 
design of high chimneys, which are essentially as follows: 
The regulations generally prescribe an assumed wind 


HOME FOR AGED MEN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Roofed with Ludowici Tile. 
Lord, Hewlett & Hull, Architects. 
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HOUSE, GREEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, РА. 


Front of ‘*Ironclay " Fire Flashed Brick. 
O, W. Ketcham, Philadelphia Agent. 


pressure of about twenty-six pounds per square foot on a 
plane perpendieular to the direction of the wind. Any 
possible suction on the leeward side is assumed to be in- 
cluded in this pressure. The wind area of the chimney 
is taken to be its vertical seetion, and if the chimney is 
polygonal its greatest diametral section is to be used. 
The point of application of the resultant of the wind 
pressure is to be assumed to coincide with the center of 
gravity of the section, which is equivalent to assuming a 
uniform distribution of thc wind pressure over the full 
height of the chimney. For eircular chimneys the total 
wind pressure area is to be reduced to two-thirds, and for 
octagonal chimneys to .71 of the value for rectangular 
chimneys. To determine the greatest pressure at the 
edges the wind should be assumed to act in a diagonal 
direction. Тһе specifications allow the theoretical open- 
ing of the joints to the center of gravity of the section, 
thus neglecting the tensile stresses. "The compressive 
stresses should be determined for wind pressures of 26 
and 31 pounds per square foot. "The weight of the mate- 
rial per unit of volume should be that of the actual ma- 
terial used. Тһе allowable unit stresses were fixed as 
follows: For common brick work laid in lime mortar (1: 3). 
roo pounds per square inch; for hard burnt brieks, hav- 
ing a compressive strength of at least 3,160 pounds per 
square inch, laid in cement-lime mortar (1 ceinent, 2 lime, 
6 to 8 sand), 171 to 214 pounds per square inch. For the 
stronger stones and mortar richer iu cement, higher 
stresses are allowable, but a factor of safety of 10 must 
always be provided for, and in no case should the great- 
est pressure exceed 316 pounds per square ineh for a 
wind pressure of 26 pounds per square foot. If higher 
unit stresses be dcemed allowable they should be justi- 


fied by tests on blocks of masonry. Тһе allowable com- 
pressive stress on the foundation is, for unrammed con- 
crete, 85 to 114, and for ramıned concrete 142 to 214 
pounds per square foot. Тһе allowable bearing pressure 
on the soil for the assumption of 26 to 3: pounds per 
square foot wind pressure is, as a rule, бї pounds, and 
exceptionally 82 pounds per square inch, equal respec- 
tively to very nearly 41» and б tons per square foot. — 
British Brickbuilder. 


DRAWING TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


lt is not easy to teach the art of drawing by corre- 
spondence, but the task 1s greatly simplified by thorough 
analysis and presentation of the practieal, mechanical 


DETAIL BY BERNSTEIN & BERNSTEIN, ARCHITECTS. 
New Jersey Тегга-Соца Company, Makers. 


features of draughting. This has been done most admira- 
bly by the Ameriean School of Correspondence in its 
series of instruction papers on the subject of mechanical 
drawing. The coursc in this subject as laid out is a very 
exaeting one and demands a great deal of the student, 
but we imagine that the young men who follow the 
eourses in this school are the kind who would welcome 
the thorough training which is placed within their reach 
and will be only too glad to profit by the excellent oppor- 
tunities which the American School of Correspondence 
offers to the ambitious young man who desires to give 
himself an education without having the means or the 
opportunity for a regular college course. 


IN GENERAL. 
Carl E. Nystrom, architect, formerly of Laurium, 
Mich., has formed a copartnership with Frank L. Young, 
under the name of Young & Nystrom, for the practice of 


DETAILS BY PAUL J. PELZ, ARCHITECT. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 
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architecture. The new firm has taken offices in the Man- 
hattan Building, Dulnth, Minn. 


* . ` . 

Charles H. Hopson, architect, has opened an office in 
Selma, Ala., and would be glad toreceive manufacturers’ 
catalogues and samples. 


Francis J. Plym, architect, has opened an office in the 
Kemper Building, Kansas City, Mo., and would be glad 
to receive manufacturers' catalogues and samples. 


Sayre & Fisher Company bricks have been specified 
for the following new work: Compton Trust Building, 
Boston, Winslow & Bigelow, architects; Rockville Li- 
brary, Rockville, Conn., Charles A. Platt, architeet. 
¿namcled brick forthe Gurney Bnilding, Hartwell, Rich- 
ardson & Driver, architects. Semi-glazcd brick for the 
interior of the Edison Building, Boston, Winslow & Bige- 
low, architects. 


We seldom stop to think of the important part which 


РЬ‏ ے سے 
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UNION PASSENGER STATION, 


D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects. 


Samuel E. Edwards and J. C. Sunderland have formed 
a copartnership for the ргасИсс of architecture, under 
the firm name of Edwards & Sunderland. Offices, Sheid- 
ley Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Charles Bacon, Boston agent for the Celadon Roofing 
Tile Company, reports the following ncw contracts: 
“Terminal Chambers for Metropolitan Water Board, Wes- 
ton, Mass., Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects; John 
Carter Brown Library, Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, ar- 
chitects; house at Marion, Mass., Coolidge & Carlson, ar- 
ehiteets. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Architectural Terra-Cottta made by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company. 


machinery plays in thc modern methods of manufactur- 
ing burnt clay into its various forms. It has been said, 
and with much truth, that the methods of our forefathers 
in making brick have searecly been improved upon by 
succeeding generations. This, however, applies only to 
the common rough brick. A modern, up-to-date clay- 
working plant, the product of which has reached the 
higher stages of perfection, is onc in which machinery in 
various forms is thc principal agent in production. The 
manipulation of clay from the pit to the wall requires the 
assistance of machinery almost as much as does any other 


line of manufacture. Both quality and cost are depend- 
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ent upon the ability of the machinery to properly perform 
its duties. In this connection we are glad to call atten- 
tion to the new catalogue which has been issued by the 
American Clay Working Machinery Company, of Bucy- 
rus, Ohio. It is one of those trade volumes which gives 
a clear insight into the inner workings of the business 


which it represents. After a perusal of its pages one can 


but feel that the company incorporates in all it does the 
whole spirit of its motto, “ Built Right! Run Right!” 


CARTOUCHE BY K. M. MURCHISON, ARCHITECT. 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


Stratics BY ALGEBRAIC AND GRAPHIC METHODS. By 
Lewis J. Johnson, C. E., Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering in Harvard University. New York: 


John Wiley & Sons. Price, $2. 


This volume has been written in the hope of helping 
students of engineering and architecture to acquire a 
knowledge of statics which will include the power to ap- 
ply it correctly in professional work. To this end an 
attempt has been made to carry out several specific pur- 
poses, prominent among which may be mentioned the 
following: 

t. To give much attention to the starting points of 
the science, and to make as clear as possible the course 
of deduction therefrom. 

2. To point out the inherent mathematical limita- 
tions of pure 
statics, and to 
show how all its 
important prob- 
lems are solved. 

s. Wo ales 
velop algebraic 
and graphic 
methodsof solu- 
tion, or, if one 
prefer te 
terms, analyti- 
cal and graphi- 
cal statics, side 
by side and with 
equal thorough- 
ness. 

4. То pre- 
sent a graded 
set of problems 
illustrating not 
only universal 


DETAPE BY A. Н. BOWDITCH, АК НГТЕСТ, 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


principles but also how 
statics is used in engi- 
neering practice. 

s. Finally, to keep 
the book of a size com- 
mensuratc with the 
small amount of new 
matter pica ne 
reader, verscd in the 
simplest operations of 
elementary mathemat- 
ics, need master to gain 
the desired end. 


WALL PAPERS AND WALL 
COVERINGS. А practi- 
cal Handbook for 
Decorators, Paper 
Hangers, Architccts, 
Builders and House 
Owners, with many 
half-tone and other 
illustrations, showing 
thelatest designs. By 
Arthur Seymour Jen- 
nings. One large 8vo 
vol cloth, "Price, вэ: 
New Vork: William 
'T. Comstock. 


DETAIL BY H. B. MULLIKEN, ARCHI- 
TECT. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta 
Company, Makers. 


The book attempts 
tocover more completc- 
ly the subject than in 
the previous work. It is very elaborately illustrated 
with half-tones of the latest designs of a large number 
of manufacturers in America, England and France, and 
Special chapters are devoted to English, American and 
French papers. 

The whole subject secms to have been carefully and 
systematically studied, and is presented in a well-ar- 
ranged manner, making it a valuable handbook both for 
the mechanic and designer. 


WANTED.— Ам ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. 
MUST BE FIRST-CLASS DESIGNER AND WATER-COLORIST. 
PERMANENT POSITION AND GOOD SALARY TO RIGHT PARTY. 

The KEITH Company, ARCHITECTS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DRAWING 


Architectural, Perspective, 
Mechanical. Taught by Mail. 


Courses also offered in 


Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
Electrical and Steam Engineering, 


Instruction 
under 
Supervision 


Architecture. 
The ENGINEERING curriculum UNS 
| includes Civil. Mechanical, Lo- 9 


comotive and Marine Engineer- | Technology. 
ing, Navigation, Mechanical 
Drawing, Sheet Metal Work. 
In addition te their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering courses 
are furnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Mention THE BEICKBUILDER. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Main Building, Armour 
Institute of Technology. 
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COMPETITION: ANNOUNCEMENT. 


T was intended to give in THE BRICKBUILDER for this 

month the detailed programme of the competition, 

for which cash prizes amounting to $800 are to be offered, 

but owing to the fact that all the necessary details have 

not been completed, the announcement will be deferred 
until the May or June issue. 


HOSPITAL SURROUNDINGS. 


N our endeavors to eliminate all lurking places for 
| disease germs and to introduce to every corner 
floods cf health-giving sunlight, it is to be questioned 
whether we have not ignored a very essential feature of 
hospital planning, namely, thc clement of beauty in sct- 
ting, surrounding and finish. The ideal hospital is by 
some assumed to be absolutely plain, without adornment 
of any sort, and hopelessly bare and uninteresting except 
for a few very carefully framed pictures on the wall of 
the wards, and cut flowers, which fortunately are never 
quite banished. There seems, however, to be no good 
reason why a hospital should not be one of the most 


beautiful of buildings. If there is ever a time when a 
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human being needs just the right kind of surronndings, 


ATA 


it is when his nerves are unstrung and his system all 
awry. То сиге a man it is not enough merely to give 
him good care and good medicine; the asthetic element 
in many human beings is one which cannot safely be de- 
nied, and the dreary monotony of some of the hospitals, 
which pass as being among the best, is, we have no 
doubt, often responsible for slowness in recovery if not 
actual relapse. 
it has accomplished its whole duty when it has built a 


A building committee usually feels that 


hospital so severely plain that it makes one ache to look 
at it, but if we would design the structure so as to be at 
once absolutely sanitary in all details as well as truly 
beautiful, there 18 no question but that it would have far 
more beneficial effect on the residents than one which 
was merely hygienic. 

This statement applies not merely to the architec- 
ture of the building and the adornment of the interior, 
but in an even larger degree to the exterior setting, the 
surroundings, the planting, in fact to the landscape work 
asa whole. Any one who has visited some of the charm- 
ing old missions in Southern California need not be told 
what delightful places they 
ered in roses, with a riot of nature all around, informal 


are for sick people, embow- 
but thoroughly delightful. These old buildings may not 
be in accordance with the doctor's dictum, but they cer- 
tainly will do what sometimes the doctor cannot accom- 
plish, infuse in the sinking patient a love for life and for 
the beauties of nature which will arouse his powers and 
We can at this 
moment recall only a single hospital in this country in 


enable him to stem the ebbing tide. 


which landscape architecture is treated as an essential 
element of the exterior design, and yet the beneficial 
effect of a proper setting we are sure can hardly bc over- 
estimated. And it is hoped that as we have now pretty 
clearly found out how to cope with. germs, how to avoid 
and destroy them, the energies of the hospital architects 
of the future may be allowed to expand in the direction 
of more appropriate setting, more beautiful adornment, 
and that the ideal hospital of the future may be a build- 
ing the farthest removed from the stiff, formal and often 
repellent structure to which we are now obliged to con- 
sign the sick. 


Tur MACMILLAN Company has published Vol. I, No. 
2, ofthe Memoirs of Art and Archwology of the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum. This Memoir is by Mr. William 
Yale 767, Curator of Fine Arts, Brooklyn 
Museum, and relates to those architectural refinements 


H. Goodyear, 


of St. Mark's at Venice of which he has been the dis- 
соуегег. 
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The American Hotel. 11. 


BY С. H. BLACKALL. 
THE BASEMENT. 


UST asthe key of the arrangement of the first floor of a 
hotel is liberal, easy circulation for the guests, so the 
key of the arrangement of the basement is liberal, 

direct and easy facilities for transportation of supplies, 
from their reception at the service entrance, through 
the storerooms, kitchens and serving rooms, to the door 


of the dining room. The ideal arrangement is one in 


TAMWORTH 


TREMONT ЭЛ 


BASEMENT PLAN, HOTEL TOURAINE, BOSTON. 


Winslow & Wetherell, Architects. 


which all suppliesare brought in at one point, where they 
are received and checked by a special clerk, assigned to 
storerooms which are near at hand, these storerooms be- 
ing in turn close by the cooks’ headquarters, while on the 
other side of the kitchen begin the service departments, 
so that there is no occasion for those employed in the 
preparation of food on the one side to mingle or inter- 
fere with the waiters who deliver the finished products. 
The part of the architeet in planning this portion of the 
hotel is limited to the providing of 
sufficient area to approximately ac- 
commodate what is likely to be 
needed in connection with the kitch- 
ens and dependencies. Тһе exact 
subdivision of the space, the placing 
of the different appliances, are usu- 
ally intrusted to one of the firms of 
contractors who make a specialty of 
fitting hotels and who are far better 
able to judge of the needs and how 
to met them than is the case with 
an architect in ordinary practice. 
The architect should, however, be 
perfectly familiar with the problem 
in a general way so that he may in- 
tellipently plan and provide space 
for the work of the specialist. 

It will be seen by an inspection 
of the plans accompanying this arti- 
cle that in ınost of the large hotels, 
with the exception of such relatively 
restricted areas as are devoted to 


the whole basement is given up to the kitchens, store- 
rooms, etc. Very rarely is too much space allotted for 
such purposes. The writer has found only one hotel thus 
far in which the kitchens were considered too large. 
Very often they are too small. 

Asarough approximate rule it may be said that the 
area of the kitchen and dependencies should be equal in 
square feet to ten times the number of sleeping rooms in 
the hotel. Thatisto say athree hundred room hotel would re- 
quire a total area for kitchens, etc., of about three thousand 
feet. Like all rules of this kind, however, such approxima- 
tion should be used with greatcare, asconditions often make 

it impossible to gauge the size of a 


kitchen by the number of rooms in a 
hotel. For example, the Adams 
House in Boston has a kitchen pro- 
portioned about in accordance with 
the foregoing rule, but the number 
of guests fed daily will vary some- 
times over one hundred per cent, 
and the kitchen seems neither too 
large nor too small for any occasion. 
In some respects a better rule to fol- 
low is to make the arrangement of 
ranges, steam kettles and serving 
tables as compact as possible and 
then give the balance of all the 
room that can be spared to the 
storerooms, refrigerators, wine 
rooms, etc. By making the actual 
cooking space restricted, a considerable gain can be 
had in time of service, and anything which reduces 
the distance in feet from the cooks’ table to the dining 
room ıneans quicker and better service. The writer has 
been repeatedly told by hotel stewards that the lack of 
space was chiefly in storage. With more ample space 
for storage, supplies could be purchased in larger quanti- 
ties and would be more readily available when wanted. 
On a small scale the plan of the Saint Paul School 
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BASEMENT PLAN, HOTEL SCHENLEY, PITTSBURG, PA, 


cafés, billiard rooms or barber shops, 


Rutan & Russell, Architects. 
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kitchens, for which the writer is indebted to Mr. Е. L. 
Morandi, engineer with the Smith & Anthony Company, 
shows in very practical form the essentials which arc 
common to all hotel kitchens. The produce is brovght 
in through the entrance adjoining the refrigerators, 
perishable goods are put on ice at once, and others are 
sent down to the storage cellar. The refrigerators are 
immediately adjacent to the kitchen. The range, the 
broiler, the kettles and the steamers occupy the length 
of one wall. In front is arranged the cooks’ table, 
which has at one end a compartment in which dishes can 
be kept in hot 
water, the rest 
of the table be- 
ing kept warm 
and used for 
Grımmıne, cut- 
ting, ete. This 
relative arrange- 
ment of ranges 
and cooks’ table 
is one usually fol- 
lowed. The hot 
water bath goes 
Specifically by 
the name of Bain T 
Marie. The pas- EN - 
try room is dis- 
tinet from the 
kitchen, and both AME 
communicate di- 3 
rectly with the 
serving room. 
In the latter are 
arranged the 
steam coffee 
urns, the cases 


САГЕ 


Реуамсва 


containing ice 
cream packed in 
freezers, and the 
dish-washing ap- 
pliances, while in 
the center of the 
room is a steam 
table containing 
compartments 


Матев, Dining Room 


Coenen 


Wine Roan 


69 
without passing by the front of the ranges. This is a 
very compact arrangement, which reduces the time of 
serving to a minimum. 

The arrangement of the kitchens in the Hotel Tou- 
raine is such as cannot readily be shown by a single plan. 
The servants’ quarters in this hotel are in a building 
across the passage in the rear, this building connceting 
underground through the basement and sub-basement. 
Supplies are received in the first story of this building 
and thence distributed to the storerooms in the basement 
The ranges and the cooks' table are 

along the wall 
separating the 
kitchen from the 


and sub-basement. 


Brea Roam Banner Jnor 


corridor 
the 
ias The bakery, pas- 


beyond 
elevators. 


try room and ice 
cream are 
im fm 
With the excep- 
tion of such por- 


room 


annex. 


tions as are used 


for machinery, 


the whole of the 


[Im 


ЕЗ 


sub- basement 
appears to be de- 
votcd to 
storagc 


wine 
TOONIS 


and servants' 
dining room. 
The waiters 
serve the 
ment cafe direct- 
ly from the kitch- 


Баяс- 


for the roastsand 


Cher 


em Amd Sor ve 
і The ЕУ Отау: 
S 2 dining room up 
: ца hie (о! 
: stairs. 
| The kitchens 
он Ы ofthe Manhattan 
гү are located in tlıe 
p rear of the basc- 
| ment. The ser- 
т. | vice is up and 
7 T3 с down by way of 


vegetables. а su the stairs adjoin- 
А CERTES ing the café. At 
ШЕ BAJCAENT PLAN SHOWING KITCHEN ARRANGEMENT S Ч 
ment of thekitch- the small curved 
єлї йй the Hotel HOTEL MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY. counter mear RE 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


Schenley is very 
carefully studied. 
Supplies are brought into the compartment marked re- 
ceiving room. Beyond is а storcroom for canned goods, 
etc., adjoining which is the butcher shop, with an ample 
ice chest. Directly opposite the entrance to the butcher 
shop are disposed the ranges and the cooks’ table. ‘The 
waiters ascend to the upper story by the stairway on the 
extreme left leading to an upper serving room. The 
spaces for chopped ice, tea and coffee, etc., аге at the 
foot of the stairs, in thc corner beyond is the bake shop, 
while the dish-washing and storage rooms are reached 


foot of the stairs 
the orders are 
checked. Тһе three-sided table opposite the ranges is 
for vegetables and roasts. Opposite these, against the 
partition work, is the range for the roasts, and in the 
The other details will 
be readily understood by an inspection of the plan. 


angle are the soup kettles, etc. 


The basement floor plan of the Waldorf-Astoria shows 
what is probably one of the largest kitchens in the coun- 
try. There is so much to it that it requires considerable 
The 
supplics are brought into the building through a passage 


study to make the arrangement seem quite clear. 
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from the rear opposite Fifth Avenue, storerooms being 
immediately adjacent to this portion. The cooking 
room is under the center of the Waldorf, with the 
bakery adjoining on the side towards Thirty-third Street, 
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THE WALDORF -ASTORIA 


and the butcher shop towards the rear away from Fifth 

Avenue. The ranges are in the center of the kitehen, 

a disposition which is not often met with. The broilers 

are distinet from the ranges, being against the division 

wall between the Waldorf and the Astoria on the side 

towards Fifth Avenue, while the vegetable and the soup 

kettles are оп the opposite side of the room against the 

same wall. Under the Astoria in the eentral spaee are 

arranged the iee ereams, fruits and salads and butter 

and egg departments, beyond which, 

towards Thirty-fourth Street, is the 

dish-washing apparatus. <All of the 

serving is through the sets of doors 

each side of the checking counters. 

Arrows on the plan indieate the diree- 

tion the waiters follow in serving ~ 

the different portions of the building. 
Тһе kitehen and immediate de- 

pendeneies are of course the prinei- 

pal feature of the basement, but ШЕ. 

there is considerable other aceom- r= 

modation required in a large hotel. 

There should bea dining room for ] 

the help, and in some of the larger br 

hotels separate dining rooms are ar- 

ranged for the men and women. А 

dining room 20 x 30 would answer for 

help for anything exeept the very 

largest hotels, as the servants never 

all eat at once. Then there should 

be ample locker rooms for the help, 


THIRTY FOURTH STREET vote 


suffieient to give in a general way a third as many loekers 
as there are sleeping rooms in the hotel. Lavatories 
and convenienees of this sort of eourse have to be pro- 
portioned in size to the building. There should be a room 
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for the head steward, and in a large hotel it is customary 
to provide one for an assistant steward, in addition to 
which the chef requires a room for himself, caeh of these 
rooms being of about 150 square feet area. Space should 
also be provided for laundry and drying room, together 
occupying, for a three hundred room hotel, a space about 
зо X 50. There are also a host of minor requirements 
for which no rules can be laid down, as they vary indefi- 


nitely according to the circumstances. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, AUDITORIUM АХХЕХ, CHICAGO, 


Clinton J. Warren and Holabird & Roche, Associate Architects. 


It is usual in a large hotel to provide in the basement 
for a billiard room with at least three tables, for a barber 
shop accommodating not less than four chairs, and in ad- 
dition to the café, to plan for a barroom, which should be 
arranged so that one can enter at one end and leave at 
the other, the bar occupying the entire side of the room. 
An apartment 15 x 24 would be ample for the largest of 
barrooms. ‘The men's public lavatories for the guests 
are also usually placed in the basement convenient to the 
billiard room, to the barroom and to the main stairs lead- 
ing to first story. 
modation for not less than four chairs is best placed in an 
It goes without say- 


The boot-blacking stand with accom- 


anteroom adjoining the lavatory. 
ing that all of these basement rooms should be kept 
bright and clean in appearance and arrangements made 
for the most ample and thorough ventilation. 

'T he construction of the walls and partitions about the 
kitchen, storerooms, ete., is usually of such nature as to 
admit of being readily and thoroughly cleaned. There 
is no material which seems to answer so thoronghly for 
walls in this connection as enameled brick, Thin parti- 
tions, where practicable, are often made of heavy wire 
netting so as to allow of ample ventilation, and where 
wooden partitions are necessary they are best set up six 
inches above the floor so as to prevent accumulation of 
dirt. The kitchen of the Touraine is floored with twelve- 
inch quarry tiles laid in cement, the floor sloping towards 
a catch-basin in the center, and the whole kitchen is hosed 
out once or twice а day. None of the floors any where in 
the basement should be of wood, and where plaster is 


Z: 


considered necessary It seems to be the practice to coat it 
with enamel paint. 

There remains vet to be taken into account the steam and 
power plant and machinery. 
item. 


These constitute a very large 
In the Waldorf-Astoria the entire sub-basement is 
devoted to these purposes, and there is none too much room. 
The points to be considered in connection with the planning 
of boilers and machinery in a hotel are about the same as 
those whieh are involved in the construction of any large 
building, except, however, that in all first-class hotels an 
ice and refrigerating machine constitutes a very important 
factor. This, again, is a matter for expert advice, but т a 
general way it may be said that a hotel with three hundred 
rooms would require a maximum capacity of abont thirty 
tons of refrigeration per day, which would consume in the 
vicinity of four hundred horse power hours in steam, and the 
entire ice plant would require a floor area of about one 
thousand square feet. If ice is to be made in any great 
quantities the available floor space should be increased 
twenty-five per cent. 

In devising the elcctric generating plant for a hotel al- 
lowance must be made for a certain amount of power to be 
used in the kitchens, ete. There are а number of devices, 
such as ice cream freezers, egg beaters, knife cleaners and 
sharpeners, which are to advantage operated by small inde- 
For a three hundred room hotel it would 
be well to allow thirty-five horse power for fans, motors, etc., 


pendent motors. 


in connection with the kitchen, including the dumb-waiters. 

The stairs between the kitchens and the dining room 
are best arranged in pairs, so that the waiters can ascend on 
one side and descend on the other. When this is impracti- 
cable, single stairways should be not less than six feet wide, 
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JASEMENT PLAN, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
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with a strong hand rail down the center. Dumb-waitesr 
are provided to run from the kitchen to the serving room 
in the floor above, and where practicable from the kitchen 
through the private serving rooms in each of the slecping 
floors. An automatic electric dumb-waiter which ean be 
set so as to stop at any given floor is best adapted for 
this purposc. 

It is a good practice where possible to earry a separate 
smoke pipe from eaeh range, so as to ensure thorough 
draught. Where ranges are set in the middle of the 
kitchen the draught has to be down and across under the 
floor. The separate smoke pipes from the ranges are 
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PLAN OF KITCHEN AND ADJOINING ROOMS, ST. PAUL'S 
SCHOOL, CONCORD, N, H. 
Smith & Anthony, Contractors. 


sometimes combined in a single vertical shaft, but it is 
better to carry the pipes up independently above the roof, 
enclosing them in a large shaft which serves as ventila- 
tion exhaust from the kitchen and connects directly to 
the metal hood enclosing the top of the ranges. For a 
three hundred room hotel the size of this exhaust duct 
would be about fifty square feet in area. 

The quantity of water which is used so continuously 
around a hotel has made practicable the utilization of 
artesian wells sunk within the premises. Many of our 
largest hotels draw their supply for boilers and for wash- 
ing from wells and occasionally the well furnishes water 
of sufficiently excellent quality to be used for drinking 
as well. This results not only in a great economy, but 
makes the control of the water system much easier. If 
an artesian well is to be provided for. the space for 
pumps would be about fifteen fect square. 

In conelusion, it ean be said that in a problein so com- 
plex as the modern hotel, it would be impossible to lay 
down any exact rules for planning or arrangement which 
could be applied indiseriminately. There is no structure 
with which the architect has to deal that calls for a larger 
amount of specialized technical knowledge, and the most 
that can be hoped for these artieles is that they have prc- 
sentedthe most prominent featuresof architeetural practice 
as exemplified by the typical Ameriean hotels of to-day. 

The writer wishes to aeknowledge to courtesy of the 
architects who have given their aid in the loan of plans 
and the supplying of data regarding the various hotels 
which have been illustrated. 


Interesting Brick and Terra-Cotta 


Architecture in St. Louis. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
By 8: №. SHERER, 


Г the previous article reference was made to some of 

the private houses of St. Louis, but in this eontinua- 
tion mention will be made of those buildings not entirely 
private and yet not wholly devoted to commereial or in- 


ENTRANCE GATE, WASHINGTON TERRACE. 
George R. Mann, Architect. 


stitutional purposes. Some of these structures, wherein 
the uses of a doctor's offiee have been united to those of 
a private residence, form an interesting class and offer 
the architect a problem that lends itself to architectural 
treatment. Generally located on corners, they have the 
advantage of two strect fronts with an entrance on each 
Street. 

Of this class of semi-private buildings Theo. C. Link’s 
house for Dr. Moore is an original and interesting ex- 


PAVILION, FOREST PARK. Eames & Young, Architects. 
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DOCTORS' OFFICES. E. A. Manny, Architect. STORE BUILDING. Weber & Groves, Architects. 


DR. COMSTOCK'S HOUSE AND OFFICE. W. A. Swasey, Architect. DR. MOORE'S HOUSE AND OFFICE. Т.С. Link, Architect. 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR DOCTORS. Eames & Young, Architects. OFFICE FOR DR. SPENCER. J. L. Wees, Architect. 


BRICKWORK IN ST. LOUIS. 


re THE BRICK BU 2 Е 


ample, marked by extensive use of diapered brickwork 
which has been made to play an important part in the 
design, although the dense foliage prevents this being 


shown in the photograph. 


In Dr. Comstock's house W. Albert Swasey was 
eharged with a similar problem, and while the front ele- 


design shows a clever adherence to those features whieh 
are making the modern French school of design sueh a 
power in the architectural work of the day. The effeet 
is marred by the introduetion of the marble panels in the 
upper story; nevertheless it is a very interesting design 
and one that evinces study and knowledge of the style. 


LINDELL RAILWAY PAVILION, FOREST PARK. 
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STABLE FOR SIMMONS HARDWARE 


vation presents an attractive appearance, the cast side is 
less pleasing, and the whole rendered somewhat lifeless 
by the immaculate smoothness of the red brickwork. 
The offiee of Dr. Spencer, by J. L. Wees, is entirely 
different from the preceding examples in that it is solely 
an office building adjoining the private residence. The 


Eames & Young. Architects. 


CO. Weber & Groves, Architects. 


The doetors' office building low аи 


=< 


Manny, is a 
somewhat different development of the same purpose, 


and withal is a clever design with the terra-cotta orna- 
ment well placed. 

A still larger and more individual performance is the 
office building for doetors by Eames & Young, one of 


THE BRICK BUILD 


RATHSKELLER. Louis Mullgardt, Architect 


the best and most intcresting examples of all brick design 
in the city. Built in 1387, it remains the best example of 
its kind, nor does it seem improbable that its indefinable 
eharm will abide a century henee. 

Louis Mullgardt's building for the Budweiser Raths- 
keller is highly individual, as is all of his work, whether 
it evokes one’s admiration or not. For the first time 
a dark green enamcled brick of varyıng shades has been 
used and with good effeet, exhibiting the architeet's love 
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John Stafford White, Architect 
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STABLE. Shepley, Киша & Coolidge, Architects. 


of coloring in building. Unfortunately the photograph 
does not show the interesting stairease hidden by the 
temporary entrance sereen. 

The Hotel Horn, by Weber & Groves, is an ambitious 
attempt in the modern Freneh style that compels atten- 
tion. lt seems unfortunate in the crowding of the 
cornice over the windows, and the application of a 


balustrade in front of a blank wall. The walls are of red 
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APARTMENT. E. A. Mauny, Architect. 


stock brick laid with close joints of white mortar, the 
trimmings being of white terra-cotta. 

More original and individual in design, the St. Nich- 
olas Hotel possesses all the characteristies that have made 
the work of Louis 11. Sullivan famous the world over. Cer- 
tainly no more original work, unless we except his mas-, 
terly Wainwright building, has emanated from his hand. 
Not the least interesting feature of the building is the 
band of ornament over the entrance, demonstrating that 
his detail looks as well in stone as in the more plastic 
terra-cotta, with which material we naturally associate 
his design, 


The їепаспсу towards life in apartment houses has 
been marked, but up to this time few of the buildings 
erected have been characterized by any notable architee- 
turaltreatment, The desire for a private apartment de- 
voted toa number of bachelors of kindred tastes has 
given Mr. Manny the opportunity—the first of its kind 
to design the Pendennis. Itis built of red brick with 
flashed headers every fourth course and with architraves 
of white terra-cotta. It is such a house as Major Pendennis 
himself would have enjoyed, and is a good example of 
refined and restrained use of the materials employed. 

In the Stafford apartment John Stafford White has 
had recourse to the English Renaissance style for his 
clever design, which speaks for itself im the regardful 
manner in which the red brick and white terra-cotta have 
been combined in a very interesting composition. 

The Olive Street store and apartment building, by 
Weber & Groves, is a well balanced design in a mottled 
yellow brick with terra-cotta trimmings white in color. 
It is regrettable that our streets do not show more 
buildings which evinee the same intelligent study and 
grasp of opportunity. 

The English Renaissance has afforded a model for the 
same architects in the corner store building; less inter- 
esting perhaps than their larger building, but a fairly 
successful attempt to impart коше measure of fitness and 
interest to a problem which is seldom solved in a way 
that repays a second glance. 

A problem generally delegated to the utilitarian en- 
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HORN 5 HOTEL. 


Weber & (iroves, Architect, 
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Adler, Sullivan & Ramsey, Architects. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


gineer has received fitting treatment at the hands of 
Eames & Young in the two pavilions erected in Forest 
Park for the street railways. The design of the struc- 
tures bespeaks their purpose, and a class of building here- 
tofore “viewed with alarm” has been developed in a 
manner that enhances rather than mars the beauty of the 
park. The towers and campanile are useful and pictur- 
esque features that add interest tothe composition, which 
would naturally appear somewhat flat without them. 

St. Louis is fortunate in possessing many private 
places wherein the better class of houses are concentrated. 
These places or parkways are adorned with entrance 
gates which are usually well designed and add to the 
attractiveness of the place. While the gateway to Wash- 
ington Terrace by George R. Mann cannot lay claim to 
originality — being a copy to some extent of the well- 
known Tower of the Large Bell in Bordeaux — it pos- 
sesses interest not only for its picturesque design, but for 
its brickwork as well. 

That the humble purpose of a stable justifies the 
same thought as a house is evidenced by the Бргоше 
stable designed by Shepley, Кшап & Coolidge, notable 
for its briekwork as well as for its design. Built of a 
reddish sand mold brick with horizontal joints of white 
and vertical joints of red mortar, it presents an appear- 
ance as unusual as it is delightful. 

In the stable for Simmons Hardware Company, Weber 
& Groves have made the most of a larger opportunity 
and produced a building that not only expresses its func- 
tion, but one that possesses interest for its clever design 
and for the character of the brickwork, which is mottled 
red in color aud laid as stretchers with Flemish bond 
every seventh course. 
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Architectural and Building Practice 
in Great Britain. 


BY R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


COUPLE of months ago, when the frost was keen 

and building operations were eonsequently much 
interfered with, some prominence was givcn to the idea 
of mixing sugar with the mortar to prevent it freezing. 
That is an ingenious, a plausible idea, but praetically 
worthless. Building is stopped in winter because 
the water in the mortar freezes and disintegrates the 
crystalline structure essential to its binding. Some 
years ago experiments were made to ascertain the effcct 
of sugar on Portland cement, and it was found that while 
a very small percentage retarded its setting, a slight ex- 
cess utterly spoiled the cement. So that the addition of 
sugar in making mortar is a very doubtful advantage. 
The only effective way is to use unslaked lime, the heat 
generated by which will prevent the mortar freezing for 
some time. 

In previous letters I referred to the bill which was 
to be introduced to amend thc London Building Acts in 
regard to fire protection. "That bill has latterly made 
its appearance апа also its exit! Highly desirable 
though it is to render buildings as fireproof as possible 
and to provide adequate means of escape from them, 
this bill was altogether too drastic — an impossible bill, 
prejudicial to the building trade and oppressive to prop- 
erty owners. It met with the entire opposition of the 
city and has now been withdrawn; but a new bill is to 
be introduced in the next session of Parliament. When 
it makes its appearance it will probably be so amended 
as to receive legal sanction. Two other bills before 
Parliament are the Plumbers' Registration Bill and the 
Architects' Registration ВШ. The former has passed 
its first reading in the House of Commons. Though 
promoted for many years, it has never succceded in be- 
coming law; yet it is a bill worthy of support, for with 
proper sanitation, so vitally important to the health of all 
communities, nobody should be allowed to call himself 
and work as a plumber unless qualified. The bill aims 
at enforeing a statutory examination and registration. 
The Architects' Registration Bill has the same object in 
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LANSDOWNE HOUSE. William Flockhart, Architect. 


view. It also has been before Parliament for many 
years. The Society of Architects fathers the measure, 
and as a consequence it has not received the support of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, without which 
it can never hope to be put on the statute book. For- 
merly the Institute members were utterly opposed to 
the idea of registration, but of late years they seem to 
have somewhat modified their views and it is my own 
belief that they will introduce a registration bill in the 
not very far distant future. 

The Engineering Standards Committce has now prac- 
tically finished its chief labors. Composed of more than 
two dozen committees, to whom the government con- 
tributed fourteen representatives, it has effected one of 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS, OXFORD. 


Leonard Stokes, Architect. 


the most important reforms in the industries of 
this country by standardizing steel and iron 
sections; indeed in structural work alone it 
is estimated that a saving of £750,000 (about 
Builders and 
arehitects are chiefly interested in the II beam, 


53.700,000) a year will result. 


of which thirty sizes are given, varying from 
з inches x 11; inches to 24 inches x 7!» inches, 
and weighing respectively from forty to one 
hundred pounds per foot. 

The Royal Academy so eminently con- 
servative a body - has decided on a much- 
needed reform. Since its inception, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, Academicians and 
Associates have been entitled to have eight 
pictures hung and outsiders to submit cight. 
After this year members will be limited to 


six and outsiders only allowed to submit two 


7° 


pictures. At present about one in ten pictures gets 
hung: more than ten thousand are submitted and the 
work of selection is enormous; in fact it often amounts 
to little morc than a scramble, in which those amateurs 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANYS BUILDING. 


Alfred Waterhouse, Architects. 


who persist in sending their eight pictures every 
year cherish the hope of getting one squeezed in. So 
far as the architectural room is concerned, the new 
rule will not make much change. About two hundred 
and fifty designs out of probably a thousand are hung: 
but no photographs on any account, though this is pure 
folly, as photographs show buildings as they actually are, 
not as they might be with their worst features softened 
or hidden by the 
clever artist's per- 
spective and thcir 
best features accent- 
uated to a lying 
degree. There аге 
not many architects 
who send in eight 
frames; but many 
submit four which 
have not the sligchtest 
chance of being ac- 
сергек тала їе 15010 
regard to these that : 
: UE 
the new rule will ША 
apply most happily 
for the Hanging 
Committee and the 
reputation of English 
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architecture. 


HOTEL, SEACROFT GOLF LINKS. 
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Several other matters of current interest have oc- 
curred which I may brietly mention. 

An association has been formed to promote thc adop- 
tion of the new model by-laws for rural districts, so 
urgently needed in place of those dcad weights of by-laws 
which imposed the same fireproof construction on an 
isolated country house as on city buildings huddled to- 
gether on every foot of space. Another association has 
been formed to watch the conditions of competitions and 
protest against such as they think unjust; while another 
association is being promoted to further the interests of 
quantity surveyors. The Architectural Vigilance Society 
has been formed with the object of influencing pubtic 
opinion and, if nccessary, protesting against public au- 


ARCH AND COVERED WAY, PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY'S BUILDING. 


thorities who refuse to consider “ qualified advice on the 
«esthetic as well as sensible treatment of public works of 
art." The committee includes several well-known engi- 
neers, architects and 
artists. A form of 
contract will, it is an- 
ticipated, be agreed 
upon soon between 
the Royal Institute 
and the Institute of 
Builders, and action 
has been taken to 
abolish thc objection- 
able practice on the 
part of some public 
bodies and architects 
who require priced 
bills of quantities 
with tenders. 

'The chosen recip- 
ient of the Royal 
Gold Medal (which 
is awarded annually 


Brewill & Baily, Architects. 


to the architect who 
is considered to 
have produced the 
most distingnished 
work during the 
preceding year) is 
Mr. Charles F. Mc- 
Kim of New York. 
Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt is the only 
other American who 
has been so honored 
and that was in 1893. 

A notable paper 
on Westminster Ca- 
thedral was read by 
Mr. Charles Had- 
field before the 
Royal Institute of 
British Architects 
in March. Mr. 
Hadfield pointed 
out that Bentley’s 
chief constructive 
idea was a great 
building of brick- 
work set in cement 
mortar, covered by 
homogeneous con- 
crete domes, vaults 
and flats, with no 


“ SANDHOUSE. ” 
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Troup, Architect. 
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steel or iron work about it and 
little wood.  ** I have disproved,” 
wrote Bentley, Ша 
superstition, that the use of iron 


terrible 


is necessary to long spans." [t 
was found by experiment that the 
best core for the concrete of the 
domes and for general bearing 
purposes was clean, hard brick 
refuse from the briekyards broken 
toa walnut gauge. Old brickbats 
and coke-breeze were discarded 
because they tended to kill or 
starve the cement. Тһе concrete 
for the foundations was composed 
of five parts of Thames ballast and 
one of sand to one of Portland 
cement. The brickwork of the 
footings was double the width of 
the walls above, the concrete be- 
low extending from one foot to 
two feet ontside. More than two 
million bricks were used in the 
foundations. For the exterior of 
the cathedral Bracknell red faeing 
bricks two inches thick were used, 
wire-cut bricks for the piers, and 
hard blue bricks for the outside 
facing of the underground vaults 
and sacristy, and for the damp- 
courses, set in nearly neat cement. 


So as 


English bond was generally adopted, except for the outer 
facing, which was bonded to the baeking with one eourse 
of binders to four of stretehers, without the use of quarter 
bats. Inside the building stock brieks were employed. 
The mortar was eomposed of Portland cement and clean 
sharp Thames sand, mixed in the proportion of one to 
three. The eourses, averaging fourto the foot, were well 
rubbed in and flushed up as work proeeeded, with a good 
substantial mortar joint throughout. As the result of 
tests made it was found that the Fletton brieks stood a 
“slightly craeking stress” of 185.6 tons per square foot, 
while it is eonsidered that ordinary London stocks would 
have cracked with one-third the load. The blue brieks 
resisted pressure up to seven hundred tons per square 
foot, and are impervious to moisture. 

In conclusion 1 may refer to the aceompanying illus- 
trations. ‘*Sandhouse,” Witley, Surrey, is built of 
wood-burnt bricks, and thus most of the headers are vit- 
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reous flare-ends of a soft gray color, which have been 
worked into a diaper over the whole house. The other 
bricks are red. Allthe woodwork is in oak. The some- 
what unusual south larder has double windows and triple 
walls, and is supplemented by good eellars and a de- 
taehed dairy with covered approaeh, thatched. Mr. Е. 
W. Troup of London is the arehitect. 

The Prudential Assuranee Company building forms 
an immense block. It is of red terra-eotta with a brown 
granite base. Inside all the walls are covered with glazed 
brick in light tints or with tiles of very eharming pattern. 
There is a great inner eourtyard that gives light and air 
to the buildings grouped around it. The roofs are cov- 
ered with green slates. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, К. А., 
is the arehiteet. 

The Seaeroft Golf Links Motel at Skegness is to be a 
red briek building up to the first-floor level, above whieh it 
will be rough east, with a wood eorniee painted white and 
the roof eovered with hand- 
made strawberry eolored 
tiles. The accommodation 
provides not only for an ordi- 
nary hotel, but also a small 
golf elub with the necessary 
dressing rooms, etc. Messrs. 
Brewill & Baily of Notting- 
ham are the architeets. 

The Central Sehools at 
Oxford have recently been 
eompleted from the designs 
of Mr. Leonard Stokes, F. 
R. I. B. A., and consist 
of three bloeks irregularly 
disposed on a spaeious site 
and enelosed by a well-de- 
signed iron railing. аер 
building is eharacterized by 
reposeful outline and quiet- 
ness of detail, the arehitee- 
turaleffeet largely depending 
on the earefullv eonsidered 
eoursing of the two varieties 
of briek (red and pieked yel- 
low stocks) and the carrying 
up of the angles of the build- 
ing as flanking piers to the 
gables. 

Lansdowne House, Not- 
ting Hill, London, is a block 
4 of flats and studios built of 
yellow stock brieks. Each 
two-floor suite has a studio 
the height of both, so that 
the monotonous repetition of 
small windows is avoided. 
The boldly eorbeled  bal- 
eonies faeed with slabs of 
Ham Hill stone set on edge 
and eramped together give 
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Fireproofing. 


The Economics of Construction. 


BY JOHN LYMAN ЕАХОХ, 


CONOMY — it's a pretty large word, covering a wide 
field of knowledge; intelligent application; and of 
considerable import to the investor. 

It is also a very much abused word, thousands of 
errors, both of omission and commission, being perpc- 
trated under the guise of its alluring prospects and its 
misconceived interpretation. 

There are two kinds of economy, so called: (1) in the 
perverted sense, ex/ravagance, in the use of cheap mate- 
rials and poor work, because of the delusion that money 
is saved thereby; (2) the exception which proves thc rule, 
scientific economy; in the use of the least amount of best 
materials, and the employment of skilled workmen, to 
ensure the best results at lowest cost, without waste of 
materials or labor. 

Our relations are with (2). Asa simple, concrete exam- 
ple, we will assume a brick pier —load one hundred tons — 
of general rum of stock brick laid in lime and cement mor- 
tar, which should have a factor of safety of eight square 
feet section area; but a pier, for same load, built of 
selected A 1 hard bricks laid in neat Portland cement, will 
give a requisite factor of safety with four square feet 
section area, at a saving of twenty-five per cent in cost. 

This is a simple principle of means to ends, yet one 
which the average owner, also mason, does not seem to 


comprehend. 

We know of a recent case in which an architect was 
damned in no measured terms as ‘‘extravagant and а 
robber," because of just such application of means to 
ends, because he specified “Portland cement instead of 
common cement, which was good enough." 

Or take, for instance, a country house; an eight-inch 
wall of A 1 hard bricks, hards outside and hollow bricks 
for backing, laid in Portland cement, properly bonded, 
and the inside face painted with a first-class damp-proof 
paint, is equal in strength and durability to a twelve-inch 
wall as ordinarily built, and the cost of the eight-inch wall 
is about twelve and one-half per cent less than the twelve- 
inch wall. Economics of construction have to do with all 
classes of materials — coefficient of strength, availability 


for use, cost of stock and labor, common sense applica- | 


tion; it begins on the draughting board and radiates 
through the structure, the bone and flesh, the nerves and 
fibers of a building, and ends with the net per cent in- 
come. 

Тһе main object of this series of papers is thc fur- 
therance of a departure from the present system of stecl 
framing to the adoption of solid masonry construction, an 
enlarged field for burnt clay products, and we contend that 
solid masonry construction is not only vastly more sensi- 
ble and enduring, that it is less costly, a more profitable 
investment; because of its enduring qualities, longer 
life. The present system of stecl framing is a delusion 
and a snare, not permanent as to stability or life and ex- 
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travagant as an investment; the ** fad" is a good deal 
like champagne, mighty scductive, but an overdose of 
it is pretty sure to make one light headed - and even in 
moderate portions it lacks the flavor of fine red wine. 
Within reasonable limits, any kind of a building can be 
erected in solid masonry; by reasonable limits we mean, 
all public and semi-public buildings, town halls, schools, 
churches, libraries, hospitals, college buildiugs, city and 
county buildings, of whatever area or height, also office 
buildings, hotels and apartment houscs, not exceeding 
twelve stories in height. 

The time is fast approaching when the excessive sky- 
scraper (an out and out abortion) will be a thing of the 
past; a timc when investors will come to realize that 
buildings not excecding eight to ten stories are better 
dividend payers. 

Architectural economies have to do with the art of 
planning as well as the science of construction, for upon 
the //ан depends the economy of construction; the plan 
rules the construction, not the construction the plan, in 
nine cases ont of ten; and to a more or less extent — 
generally more — the plan is ruled by tlie client rather 
than by the architect. 

А well-known real estate man recently said, “ I know 
more about the planning and requirements of an office 
building than any architect in my city." We have seen the 
plans of a large office building being erected for the said 
real estate man, and we know that if the plan had been 
based upon true economics of construction, on a system 
of units, and of solid masonry construction, that the 
building would cost at least ten per cent less, would last 
five times as many years, and be a much more profitable 
investment. We do not believe that the exigencies of 
modern business, now or ш the future, demand excess- 
ive spans or unrestricted floor areas. We do believe 
that life and property should be protected, and that 
money invested should be wisely spent and lasting as an 
investment, and not put into a system of construction 
of exccedingly doubtful stability and durability. We 
also believe that more buildings, such as residences and 
public and semi-public structures, should be built frc- 
proof, in respect to safety, durability and economy. 

At the present time there are three systems of fire- 
proof construction, so called, in general usc. 

(а) The steel frame, with burnt clay encasement, is a 
structural anomaly, fundamentally so; for in this, that 
element of structure ~ the frame — which should be the 
most enduring as to structure, and the most efficient in 
resistance to fire, is tlie least enduring as to structure 
and one of the weakest as to resistance to fire; and be- 
sides, supports the encasement wich is designed to protect 
ıt; if human ingenuity had set itself the task to devise 
a system utterly illogical it could not have met with 
more unvarnished success. 

In structural principles this system stands practi- 
cally where it did at the start, the general elements be- 
ing, as originally, 1 beams with flat or segment arches, 
supported by metal columns, and protected, to a more or 
less extent, by terra-cotta encasement. ln so far as the 
system, as a system, is concerned, it has had a mar- 
velous development, but along with this have come de- 
fects of structure which hardly compensate for other 
advantages. 
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In so far as the encasement, fer se, is concerned, 
there is not much room for improvement, in that, as a 
part of this system, when properly provided for and 
placed; the prime defect, in the majority of cases, being, 
not in the elay product as a product and protection in 
itself, but in the amount employed, and the careless 
way in which most of it is put in place This defect 
is not the fault of the makers of terra-cotta products, 
for, if architeets do not specify an adequate amount of 
protection and contractors neglect to exercise duc and 
proper care in the setting of the material, no one else is 
to blame. 

lt would be undoubtedly quite a step in advance, in 
so far as this systcm is concerned, if the makers of the 
encasement insisted upon setting the material in place: 
they at least would have concern in its proper installation. 

lt is the sec system, as a system, which does not 
meet with our approval; and the eontention is that the 
samc amount of brains and cost that is now put into steel 
and its encasement would produce in briek and terra-cotta 
alone, better results and a higher elass of frcproof con- 
struction. 

It cannot be successfully maintained that burnt clay 
products are less valuable than any other material, either 
as to structural application, resistance to fire or permea- 
bility. 
the side of burnt clav, and if the produeers of burnt clay 
products will bend their brains and energies to the de- 
velopment of the great possibilities of the raw material, 
to the re-establishment of older types of structure and 
their evolutions, and new and зале prineiples; they will 
produce buildings which will stand, long after the steel 
frame has gone to the junk heap, and which will be the 
wonder of ages yct unborn, because of their inherent 
scientific principles, permaneney and adaptability to 
modern requirements. And herein it scems to us lies 
the success, profit and future of the burnt clay in- 
terests. 

For instancc, we have in mind a system of vault con- 
struction quite feasible to produce in terra-cotta, adapt- 
able to single spans, varying from small to largc areas, 
and for any class of building with a considerable reduc- 
tion in stock, weight, labor and cost, and which would be 
quite an advance in fircproof construction. 

(0) Т/с concrete systems, good, bad and indifferent, 
the bad predominating to a large extent. Concrete is in 
some respects one of the best materials that man has pro- 
duced, but it has its limitations, especially for large 
spans, and unless manipulated with the greatest care is 
untrustworthv, especially so when cost enters so much 
into competition as it does in the prevailing hustle “Чо 
get the job.” 

(с) The Guastawino system, 


The evidence of centuries is unquestionably on 


In this the principles of 
structure are thoroughly logical, scientific, unlimited in 
scope, rightly economical in application of means to ends. 

The economie science of fireproof building depends 
upon six elements of primal importance: (r) resistance 
to fire, (2) strength, (3) lightness, (4) cohesiveness, 
(5) adaptability, (6) low cost. 
will have 6. 

Low cost is not confined to product solely, for it is so 
correlated to other and combined elements of structure 
that it has its effeet on the cost of other struetural ele- 


If we have 2, 3, 4. 5, we 
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ments from the roof down. For instance, a type of floor 
construction may be selected the cost of which per square 
foot is less than that of other types, yet the design and 
weight of it may require such increase in the carrying and 
supporting members of construction as to considerably 
more than offset the difference in cost of several other 
types of tloors. 

If we ean gain ten per cent in coefficient of strength 
and ten per cent less in dead weight of material, we save 
something like twelve and one-half per cent in the cost 
of the material in place and a corresponding saving in 
other parts. This is quite an appreciable factor in net 
per cent income in these days of close figuring and con- 
servative dividends, when an additional one-eighth of one 
per cent is not to be ignored. 

In burnt clay products we have, unquestionably, fire- 
proof materials, and with proper selections of raw mate- 
rial and scientific manipulation it is quite possible to pro- 
duce finished products of ultimate strength and lightness; 
the gain in strength and weight is a gain in cost. 

One of the ınost important essentials requisite in the 
general run of terra-cotta systems is the сойсулсс principle 
as a basic element of Aomogencity, for in respect to floors 
especially the systems are, as now employed, limited to 
relatively short spans and dependent on 1 beam construe- 
tion. This element of cohesion as a factor of strength, 
self-sustaining quality, and its bearing upon the cost of 
other elements of structure should be taken account of 
and allied with resistance to compression. With such 
an alliance we will gain in adaptability of material, in 
logical and intelligent design, larger functions and the 
elimination of other and needless materials and members 
inherent in present systems, which are the reverse of sci- 
entifie, of questionable expediency and costly in produe- 
tion. 

Aside from the question, as to whether or not a ten 
or twenty story building is the best dividend payer, ac- 
eording to its life, there is the more important question 
of permanency as to investment; the ultimate value of a 
fireproof building is, not only that it shall be fireproof, 
but that it shall be permanent as well. A building may 
stand for twenty-five years without damage by fire — 
there are many such — and while the fireproofing encasc- 
ment, if rightly designed and properly installed, may 
prevent fire damage to a steel frame, such eneascment 
will not prevent or eliminate the deterioration of the 
steel by rust. 

The average stcel-frame building, as erected nowa- 
days, will pass the safety limit of stability inside of 
twenty-five years, in all probability eighteen to twenty 
years is the limit, unless eonsiderably more costly 
and efficient means of protection are devised than those 
in practice at Ше present time. 

If the life of a fireproof building ean be increased to 
fifty or one hundred years by the adoption of more intel- 
ligent principles of construction, the investment will be 
more surc and profitable. 

For instance, let us take the case of an office building 
costing $600,000. If the life of the steel frame building 
be twenty-five vears, it will have cost at the end of 
twenty-five years (at four per cent compound interest) 
$1,599,000; and supposing that another building, to re- 
place the first one, can be built for a like sum (2 c., 
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$600,000), the investment for buildings, at the end of 
fifty years (at four per cent compound interest) will foot 
up (о а total of $5,860,335. Now, supposing, instead of 
a steel frame structure, we erect the same office build- 
ing in solid masonry construction, using and adjusting 
burnt clay products to their best advantage, which will 
last fifty years, and this is quite feasible, and suppos- 
ing that at the end of twenty-five years the interior of 
the building is refinished and new mechanical plants 
installed (allowing forty per cent of cost for such refin- 
ishing and installation), we shall then have the building 
good for another twenty-five years of life; and at the 
end of fifty years the total investment foots up to (with 
four per cent compound interest) 34,900,935, or a saving 
of $959,400. 

It certainly cannot bc claimed that it is a wise сх- 
penditure of money to ercct buildings the life of which 
cannot be depended upon in excess of from eighteen to 
twenty-five years. We maintain that so far as the con- 
struction and architectural design of such a building are 
concerned, that it can be designed so as to be just as 
available for business purposes at the end of fifty ycars 
as at the end of twenty-five years; the prolonged life 
of such a building depends upon the construction; consc- 
quently it is of imperative importance that more intelli- 
gent, progressive aud scientific principles of construction 
should come to be adopted; and to this end the pro- 
ducers of burnt clay products should bend their energies 
to the broadening of their field and a very much larger 
output. 

It is quite within practical limits for bricks to be 
made that will sustain loadsjof from sixty to one hundred 
per cent greater than allowed at present, and for terra- 
cotta arches to be designed aud made which will be 
twenty to thirty per cent lighter in weight and carry 
more load than those in use to-day, with the resultant 
gain in elimination of useless and needless material, and 
a considerable gain in cost of individual buildings, which 
will be to the advantage of architects, producers and 
builders, in the more general erection of better buildings 
and more of them. 


ГТГ ЕРКООЕ HOTEL. 
N interesting occurrence was related to us and 
vouched for as having happened in one of the 
largest of the Boston hotels. One morning some time 
since the chambermaid on one of the upper floors hav- 
ing occasion to enter a room which had been vacant for 
two days discovered, to her amazement, that thc interior 
finish and the contents of the room had been entirely con- 
sumed by fire. The conflagration had started unknown 
toany one, had spread, slowly but surely, until every- 
thing combustible within reach was ablaze and had then 
quietly burned itself out without giving any indication 
to any one that there was any trouble. The room was so 
situated that the smoke found its way out through the 
window opening rather than through the doors, and 
when the room was entered by the maid the fire was 
not only dead out but the embers were cold. While 
this incident does not reflect very favorably upon the 
supervision maintained in this hotel, it eertainly speaks 

volumes for the merit of the construction. 


Selected Miscellany. 


NEA VOR SO 
We regret to have to chronicle the death of Mr. Hugh 
Lamb. Mr. Lamb was for many years associated in 


partnership with Mr. Charles A. Rich in the firm of 
Lamb & Rich, which had a large and lucrative practice, 


PANEL BV HERTS «€ TALLANT, ARCHITECTS. 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


consisting mostly of residence work, both city and 
country, although they built some important large build- 
ings, among them being the Barnard College buildings 
in this city. 


DETAIL ПНЕ ЈЕВР BY SL LOWS TERRA COLE GONER 


The American News Company has purchased a large 
piece of property on Park Place, extending through to 
Murray Street, upon which they intend to erect a large 


DETAIL BY VICTOR HUGO KOENLER, ARCHITECT. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, Makers 
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UNTRANCE TO DORMITORY FOR CINCINNATI COLLEGE 
Gustave W. Drach, Architect. 
Terra-Cotta furnished by Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Company. 


OF MUSIC. 


MASONIC 


TEMPLE, NEW ROCHEELE, №. Y. 
George K. Thompson, Architect. 
Terra-Cotta furnished by New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company. 


business building, but no architect has been 
selected as yet. The price paid for the land 


was 8600, 000. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has bought the 
Win. E. Dodge residence adjoining his own on 
Madison Avenue. He now owns one-quarter 
of the block bounded by Madison and Park 
avenues, 36th and 37th Streets. 

А month ago plans for a $300,000 marble 
library building were drawn up for Mr. Morgan 
by Mckim, Mead & White. This strueture is 

be T shaped ; 115 feet on 36th Street and 
73 feet deep. It is rumored that he will erect 
a handsome residenee adjacent to and in har- 
mony with this library. 


Columbia College is to have a new dormi- 
tory building to cost $250,000, which it is 
proposed to have ready for oecupaney by 
October 1. The plans will be drawn by 
MeKim, Mead & White, who planned all the 
other college buildings. There will be two 
hundred rooms. Some apartments will be in 
suites consisting of a bedroom and study, and 
in many instances of two and three rooms and 
a study. The name of the dormitory will be 


OFFICES FOR GLUECK BREWING COMPANY, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN 
Boehme & Cordella, Architects. 
Entire front of Terra-Cotta. Winkle Terra-Cotta 
Company, Makers. 
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308 TON. Winslow & Bigelow, Architects, 
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Knowlton llall, in mem- 
of General Knowl- 
ton, an offeer in the 
Continental army whieh 
engaged in the battle of 
Harlem Heights on the 


огу 


site of the proposed 
building. 

Tiffany & Company, 
one of the largest jewel- 
ry establishments in the 
world, is soon to 
Union 


move 
from Square, 
where they have been for 
many years. 
bought a lot on 


They have 
sth 
between 36th 
and 37th streets, 160 feet 


Avenue 


front and 150 feet deep. 
The priee paid for the 
property was $2,000,000. 
They will build at once. 
The plans of the build- 
ing have not been com- 
pleted finally, but they 
provide for a strueture 
whieh architee- 
turally an ornament to 


will be 


this eonspieuous site. 
William B. Tubby & 
Brother are planning a 
fourteen story building 
to be erected for the 


“Town Topies” Com- 
pany on 38th Street, near 


8th Avenue. 


АЛЕ sS ЦӨЛ 
ЕЛЕС 
ЇЕ our last issue ref- 
erence was made to 
the 
anee of 


possible disappear- 
Park Street 
Church. Sinee then it 
has transpired that the 
real estate operators, who 
were reported as having 
purehased the property, 
had acquired only an 
the option 
having expired on the 
ist of April, the whole 
deal was declared off and 


option, and 


the present prospeets are 
that the ehurch will eon- 
tinue for an indefinite 
period to adorn the eor- 
ner of Park and Tremont 
streets. Every one who 
has the beauty of the 
eity at heart will rejoice 


that the church is to 
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BANK AND INSURANCE BUILDING, DUBUQUE, 
W. W. Boyington & Co., Architects. 


Terra-Cotta by the Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company. 


remain. There are so few monuments of that sort that 
we cannot afford to lose any of them. The church society 
is the gainer by a forfeit of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
but is also immeasurably more the gainer by reason of 
the spontaneous expression of public opinion which has 
called so loudly and unmistakably for the preservation 
of this monument, and it is hoped that not onty may the 
church remain substantially in its present condition, but 
that the eongregation, though widely dispersed as to 
residence, may continue to be identified with the edifice. 
In these days of rapid transit and 
numerous trolley lines, it really makes 
comparatively tittle difference how far 
one goes to church. 

The cause publicly announced as 
having led to the failure of this reat 
estate operation was the disturbed 
condition of the money market, which 
made investors very shy. During the 
past fifteen years buildings in Boston 
have been almost without exception 
erected and operated by syndieates or 
trusts, and even the large real estate 
holding estates have been disposed to 
prefer shares in a trust to entire 
ownership of one property. Conse- 
quently the promoters of this enter- 
prise did not expect to furnish all the 
means themselves, but eounted upon 
the support of the investing public. 
But in addition to the poor money 
market the public sentiment against 
the disappearance of the church was 
undoubtedly a deterrent factor, beside 
which a bill was pending in the legisla- 


! ture looking toward the appropriating 
of the property for public domain, and 
investors would naturally fear that a 
purchase of shares in such a trust 
might mean buying into a lawsuit; 
and though a eonsiderable portion of 
the money needed was actually sub- 
scribed, the publie as a whole failed 
to respond. 

"The failure of the Park Street 
Church syndicate raises the query as 
to the prospect of the future in real 
estate. This country has passed 
through several suecessive ycars of 
exceptionally high prices and easy 
markets. The prices of labor have 
been steadily increasing, and nearly 
all materials have advanced from ten 
to fifty or sixty per cent. It is inevi- 

table that a reaction must ensue, and 

the indications point, in our judgment, 
to a beginning of hard times in the 
real estate market. This means fewer 
buildings, tess work for contractors 


IOWA. 


ENTRANCE, 


and less labor employed generally. 
There is no one industry which 
affects so large and varied a class of 
individuals as building. We do not 
believe the country will ever see hard times in the sense 
that such occurred years ago. Тһе wealth acquired dur- 
ing the past generation is in so tangible a form, in- 
vestments as a whole are on such solid bases, that it would 
be extremely difficult to materially upset the fabric of 
our real cstate investment market. But the еЙссі of 
slackness in the real estate market will be to greatly re- 
duce thc cost of building, which will be, in many respects, 
an advantage, and will tend to restrain excess in building 
operations, which restraint surely is not to be deplored. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
George H. Streeton, Architect. 
Terra-Cotta executed by Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company. 
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DETAIL ВУ BENJAMIN FRENCII, ARCHIIECT. 
Standard Terra-Cotta Works, Makers. 


BERNER, 


The school commissioners of Boston through their 
Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, offer a prize to the 
members of the Boston Architectural Club, in competition 
for the best design for a door handle to be used in the 
publie schools of Boston. 


chairman, 


The design is to include the escutcheon plate and the 
knob ; the knob to be about 2! inches diameter. 


The competitor is free to choose at to style, finish or 


HOUSE AT BUFFALO, MONOLITH CONSTRUCTION. 
BUILT IN 1870. 
Akron Star Brand Cement used; after thirty-three years, 
shows no Check or Break. 


material, the only suggestion offered being the possibility 
of utilizing some loeal insignia or letters as he may select. 
A prize of $15.00 will be aw arded the design plaeed 
first 1f of Ёоо merit, and first and second mentions 
will be made for the two designs placed next in the award. 
Mr. C. Howard Walker is to judge of the designs and 
award the prize and mentions. 


Тһе Rhode Island Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects held an exhibition of architectural drawings 
at the Rhode Island School of Design, which elosed 


March 28. In collecting these drawings an attempt 
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was made to illustrate, as far as possible, the progress of 
a building through the architect's offiee, and in following 
effeetive series of drawings were 


The exhibits, therefore, were not limited to 


out this idea many very e 
presented. 
perspective and show drawings, but included preliminary 
sketches, pencil drawings, water colors, pen and inks, 
working drawings, scale details, blue prints and photo- 
graphs of finished work. The exhibition was further 
varied by a few academie drawings by members of the 
Chapter and an exhibit of photographs of the masterly 
rendered drawings by Brune and other French draughts- 
men copied from the collection of the Massachusetts In- 


! men! 


|| | | || | 11 { 


TUAM 


ROOM IN STABLE OF СТАКЕМСЕ MACKAY, ESQ., SIIOWING 
GUASTAVINO SMOOTH BUFF TILE CEILING, 
stitute of Technology. Nineteen Chapter members en- 

tered their drawings. 


The work of the American School of Correspondence 
connected with the Armour Institute at Chicago, while 
starting with the fundamental studies of a general educa- 
tion, carry the student far along into the most exact 
seientific studies. Тһе instruetion papers on heating 
and ventilation are not only such as to present a eompre- 


hensive survey of the whole science to the student, but 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, 
SHOWING USE OF KREISCHER BRICK. 
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they arc also so essentially practical in their details and 
thcir presentation that they can be casily made of eon- 
siderable valuc to the architect and thc engineer for use 
in daily practiee. "lhis is only one of the many courses 
which this most exccllenl school places within the reach 
of young men with limited mcans and large ambitions. 


Front bricks, manufactured by the Columbus Brick 
and Terra-Cotta Company, will be uscd in the following 
new buildings: The Powers Building, Chicago, light 
gray brick ; the MeKinley High School, Chicago, W. B. 
Mundie, architect, light and dark gray brick (this will be 


«29, 


DETAIL BY HEINS & LA FARGE, ARCHITECTS. 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company. Makers. 


one of the finest school buildings in the world) ; Frisco 
Building, St. Louis, Eames & Young, architects, gray 
speckled brick ; Chapter House, Cornell University, 
George R. Dean, architect, light gray Roman brick laid 
with onc-inch mortar joints ; residence and stable for F. 
Т. F. Lovejoy, Esq., Wilkinsburg, Pa., Alden & Harlow, 
architects, dark gray Norman brick (this is to be one of 
the finest residences of the middle west); Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Columbus, Ga., T. W. Smith & Со., architects, 
light gray brick ; First National Bank Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala., dark buff briek ; large factory building for the 


INTERIOR OF STABLE, SHOWING USE OF TIFFANY ENAM- 
ELED BRICK. 
F. W. Perkins, Architeet. 


National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, Frank 
M. Andrews, arehitect, light buff brick ; Engineering 
Building, Ohio State University, light gray brick. 

At the annual meeting of the Celadon Roofing Tile 
Company, held April 7, the following officers were 
elected: William R. Clarke, New York, President; C. 
Layton Ford, Plainfield, N. J., First Vice-President; 
Henry 5. Harris, Chicago, Second Vice-President; E. 5. 


DETAIL BY PAUL J. PELZ, ARCHITECT. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


Marvin, New York, Treasurer; Eugenia L. Babcock, 
Plainfield, N. J., Secretary; Alvord B. Clarke, Ottawa, 
Ill., General Superintendent. 


А. А. Crowell, architect, has opened an office at 
Enid, Okla., and would be glad to receive manufacturers' 
catalogues and samples. 


Тонх Mackay & Соу, оғ THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
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HE problem of providing schoolhouse accommoda- 
tion for the children of a large eity is a serious 

one, the best solution of which has received most careful 
consideration from different parts of the country. In 
Boston up to a short time since the schoolhouses were all 
designed by the city architect. During the period in 
which Mr. E. M. Wheelwright held this position, some 
most excellent results were accomplished, and the build- 
ings which he designed were in many respects models of 
their kind. A political upheaval abolished the city archi- 
tect’s office, since which time there has been a great lack 
of uniformity in the schools of Boston, the rarious build- 
ings being designed without much reference to each other 
or to carefully preconceived programs. In 1901, how- 
ever, a radical change was made and the whole matter of 
schoolhouse construction, maintenance and repair was 
placed in the hands of a commission composed originally 
of three laymen, but modified at an carly date by the 
resignation of one member and the appointment in his 
stead of Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, who has acted as chair- 
man of the commission and to whose incentive is due the 
excellent results which have been accomplished. The 
first report of the commission has just been made public. 
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This report shows that the problems have been studied 
in a most careful, conscientious manner, and that out of 
the mass of data which the commission has colleeted, both 
in Boston and from personal investigations in all the 
principal cities of the country, a perfectly clear, compre- 
hensivc and well-studied general plan has been evolved, in 
accordance with which all of the more recent schoolhouses 
The report containsa mass of ex- 


are being constructed. 
tremely valuable general information which serves as a 
basis for all the new schoolhouse work and which can be 
studied to great advantage by any one interested in such 
work. The report also contains illustrations of the prin- 
cipal buildings which have been planned by architects 
under the direction of the commission. The appointment 
of architects rests entirely in the hands of the commis- 
sion, who have exercised thcir discretion entirely in the 
interests of the city, selecting in every case architects 
whose work has bcen a credit to the community and to 
themselves, and making such selection entirely on the 
merit of the individual and his record rather than upon 
the result of any more or less haphazard competition. 
The commission has, furthermore, employed experts to 
advise with them and take charge of all heating and ven- 
tilation and all electric work in both new and old work, 
thus insuring a high degree of efficiency in these most 
essential featurcs of schoolhouse construction. The city 
is certainly to be congratulated upon having on the com- 
mission a thoroughly trained architect like Mr. Sturgis, 
who is willing to give so much time and serious thought 
to such problems, and the work of the commission cer- 
tainly deserves the encouragement and support of every 
onc who is interested, not merely in schoolhouse construc- 
tion, but in good architecture as well. 


ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. 


HE annual competition for the Rotch Traveling 

Scholarship has resulted in the choice of Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Foulkes to hold the scholarship for the ensuing 
two years. Mr. Foulkes is a westerner by birth. He 
graduated with honor at the Institute of Technology in 
1898, and has had a long and thorough training in the 
offices of C. H. Blackall, Boston, and Cass Gilbert and 
Carrère «€ llastings, New York. He last year won the 
gold medal of the Bcaux Arts Society, and his work in 
the competition is of a most satisfactory character. Ис 
will be the twentieth holder of this excellent scholar- 
ship. The second prize, offered by the Boston Society 
of Architects, goes this year to Mr. Н. 5. Pitts, from the 
office of Wheelwright & Haven. 
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The Planning of Hospitals. 


BY ERNEST FLAGG. 
| EFORE attempting to plan a hospital, the architect 

should, of course, make himself familiar with what 
arc now thought to be the best conditions for the recovery 
of the sick and to work into his plan as many of these 
conditions as he can. At the outset he will find that one 
prime condition, viz., isolation from 
unfavorable surroundings, cannot be 
attained. The hospital system itself, 
or the bringing together of many sick 
people into a confined area, is not 
conducive to recovery, and is more- 
over fraught with many dangers. 
The whole theory of hospital con- 
struction, planning and management, 
so far as the sanitation is concerned, 
is based on the knowledge of this fact. 
Hospitals are planned, built and op- 
erated with a view to overcoming, as 
far ав may be, the evils inherent іп 
the system. These evils can only be 
overcome, if at all, by the most pains- 
taking care in the construction and 
arrangement of the hospital, and by 
eternal vigilance in its management. FIG. I. PLAN OF 
The architect’s part in the war which 
must constantly be waged against contamination and 
infection is most important. Upon the judicious dis- 
tribution of the plan, the proper arrangement of the 
ventilating system, the skillful selection and use of an- 
tiseptic substances for the interior, and the avoidance of 
all places where dust and dirt can lodge, must depend to 
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SECTION OF HOSPITAL AT ANGERS. 


a great extent the healthfulness of the institution. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary that the planner should 
understand the dangers which he is to help combat, and 
how they can best be overcome. 

Modern diseoveries in bacteriology have shed a great 


light on this subject. We now know that most diseases 
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are transmitted by living germs, which can be destroyed 
by aseptic treatment, or rendered less harmful by dissem- 
ination, as when they are scattered or carried off by a 
large volume of pure air. ‘These germs are transmitted 
from one person or thing to another by means of air, 
water and insects, as well as by direct contact with con- 
taminated instruments, clothing, or other substances. 
The dangers which lurk in the hospital system are ad- 
mirably set forth by Parkes in his 
work on Practical Hygiene as follows: 
“Although the establishment of hos- 
pitals is a necessity, and marks the 
era of an advanced civilization, it 
must always be remembered that if 
the crowding of healthy men has its 
danger, the bringing together of 
ınany sick persons within a confined 
area is far more perilous. The risks 
of contamination of the air, and of 
impregnation of the materials of the 
building with morbid substances, are 
so greatly increased, that the greatest 
care is necessary that hospitals shall 
not become pesthouses, and do more 
harm than good. We must always 
remeniber, indeed, that a nuniber of 
sick persons аге merely brought 
together in order that medical attend- 
ance and nursing may 
be more casily and 
perfectly performed. 
The risks of aggrega- 
tion are encountered 
for this reason; other- 
wise it would be far 
better that sick per- 
sons should be scpa- 
rately treated, and 
that there should be 
no chance that the 
rapidly changing, and 
in many instances 
putrefying substances 
of one sick body 
should pass into the 
bodies of the neigh- 
boring patients. There 
is, indecd, a continual 
sacrifice of life from 
diseases caught in or 
aggravated by hospi- 
tals. The many advan- 
tages of hospitals 
more than counterbal- 
ance this sacrifice, but 
it should be the first 
object to lessen the 
chance of injury to کڪ‎ 
the utmost. The risk 

of transference or ag- 

gravation of disease is 

least in the best venti- іс, 3. 
lated hospitals. A 


PLAN OF HOSPITAL AT 
OURSCAMP. 
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great supply of air, by immcdiately diluting and rapidly 
carrying away the morbid substances evolved in such 
quantities from the bodies and excretions of the sick. 
reduces the risk to its minimum, and perhaps removes 
it altogether." 

Formerly it was the custom to build hospitals in single 
blocks, often of great size, where vitiated air from one 
part could circulate into and contaminate thc air of other 
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FIG. 4. SECTION OF HOSPITAL AT OURSCAMP. 

parts, and where, from the very nature of things, there 
could not be that abundance of air and sunlight which it 
is now thought so necessary to have. At present the 
approved plan is to scatter the sick over as great an area 
as possible, by separating the institution into a number 
of small detached or semi-detached pavilions, arranged to 
permit of the freest play of air and sunlight on all sides of 
and around them, and so contrived that any part or num- 
ber of parts may be readily cut off and isolated from the 
rest in case of the outbreak of contagions diseases. The 
modern hospital is therefore a very complicated affair, 
calling for much ingenuity and judgment in its arrange- 
ment. For the planner, while complying with all the 
sanitary requirements, must also have due regard to 
economy of construction, of management and in the use of 
the land. He must reduce the distances to a minimum, 
he must arrange the various parts conveniently with re- 
spect to one another, so that the institution may be opcr- 
ated smoothly and economically, and at the same time he 
should pay due attention to the design. It is the habit 
of many to pass lightly over the latter consideration, 
holding that the other requisites are of such paramount 
importance that the wsthstic side may, and perhaps ought 
to be, disregarded. But this most certainly should not 
be the attitude of the architect. The love of and care 
for the beautiful need never be abandoned or neglected 
for any other consideration; it is compatible with all and 
need conflict with nonc. In no place is beauty of design 
and cheerfulness of aspect more desirable than in a hos- 
pital. The properly planned hospital is one that is satis- 


factory to every one of the interests enumcrated, that is 
to say, wholesome, economical and beautiful. 

The ward system is by no means a pleasant one to 
contemplate, The placing of a number of sick people 
in a single room is not the happiest arrangement that can 
be imagined. There is a lack of privacy revolting to the 
sensitive mind, and no little discomfort for all concerned. 
The system can only be defended on the ground of neces- 
sity, for as compared with separate treatment the suffer- 
ing is increased, and recovery is often retarded, even 
if new disease is not contracted. There is, indeed, 
nothing to recommend it but economy. |n this con- 
nection it is rather disconcerting to observe the arrange- 
ment of the wards of many hospitals of the Middle Ages; 
the study of some of these might well force upon onc 
the conviction that the progress of the last few centuries 
in this branch, at least, has been in a retrograde direction. 
The ample proportions, the excellent lighting and the 


FIG. 5. PLAN OF HOSPITAL AT TONNERRE. 


arrangements for the privacy and for the comfort of the 
patients in these beautiful halls, when compared with 
even the best of our modern hospitals, are so striking in 
their perfection that one is forced to ask himself, where 
is the boasted progress of these later days? France still 
possesses several fine examples of her medieval hos- 
ЧО, iptals. Those of Chartres, Angersrscamp, Soissons, 
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Beaune and Tonnerre are alike remarkable for the 
beauty of their architecture and the sanitary excellence 
of their plans. Figures 1 and 2 represent respectively 
the plan and section of the hospital at Angers; Figures 
3 and 4, the plan and section of the one at Ourscamp; 
Figures 5 and 6, the plan and section of the hospital at 
Tonnerre, all from Viollet le Duc. 

The hospital at Tonnerre deserves especial attention. 
The great hall, or ward, is about 60 fect wide by 270 feet 
long, exclusive of the sanctuary. It is intended for only 
forty beds. Each patient has his own private compart- 
ment, as shown in the perspective view (Figure 7). A 
balcony running along the wall at the level of the sills of 
the great windows serves as a gallcry of observation, from 
which the patients in the compartments ean be seen with- 
out disturbing them, and also as a screen to intercept the 
light and to keep the glare from their eyes. The enor- 
mous cube of 16,000 cubic feet is supplicd for each patient. 
Moreaver, the space between the inner and outer cover- 
ing of the roof is pierced by numerous apertures to 
facilitate ventilation. 

Many different types of ward have been suggested and 
are in general use in modern hospitals. The most com- 
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FIG. 6. SECTION OF HOSPITAL AT TONNERRE. 

mon of these is the oblong rectangular room with two rows 
of beds. It is from twenty-five to thirty feet wide and has 
windows along both sides and sometimes at one end. The 
beds are at right angles to the longitudinal walls and are 
placed either singly or in pairs between the windows; their 
heads are from eightcen inches to two feet from the walls. 


The ward dependencies, consisting of the neccssary toilet 
rooms and latrines, the nurses’ room and the doctor's 
room are either at one end near the entrance or else dis- 
tributed so that the rooms containing the plumbing fix- 
tures arc at the far end. The nurses’ room is sometimes 


FIG. 7. 


WARD, HOSPITAL AT TONNERRE. 


fitted up as a diet kitchen, and the doctor's room may 
contain a bed forany patient whieh by his condition might 
disturb the others if left in the ward. Sometimes the dc- 
pendencies are more numerons, and besides the rooms 
mentioncd the ward may have attached to it a ward din- 
ing room, a day room, a room for two beds for special 
cases, a serving room, ete. Figures 8, 9 and 10 show 
types of plan for wards of this kind. 

Some writers recommend round or octagonal wards, 
but they are not much used; such wards can only hold a 
limited number of beds, as thcir area increasesin a much 
greater ratio than their perimetcr when the cirele is сп- 
larged, and circular buildings are expensive to build. No 
matter what the form or arrangement of the ward may 
be, all authorities seem to agree on two points: first, 
that there should be the greatest practieable area for each 
patient; and second, that the head of his bed should be 
close to a window. The minimum area generally pre- 
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seribed is 100 square feet, or 1,200 cubic feet, but many 
think it should be much more. One of the best French 
authorities prescribes 45 cubic meters for each ordinary 
patient and 67 cubic meters for each surgical or fever pa- 


tient. In hot climates the cube should be greater. In 


FIG. 


Italy they give ordinarily 75 cubic meters per bed and 
sometimes as muchas roocubie meters. Some authorities 


maintain that the cubie space allowed for each patient 
should be more in wards containing a large number of 
Thus, if 45 


beds than in those having a less number. 
eubie meters per patient 
are allowed in a ward 
of ten beds, 55 cubic 
meters per patient should 
be allowed in a ward 
eontaining twenty beds, 
and so on. The argu- 
ment is logical, for the 
greater the number of 
patients the greater the 
risk of contamination. 
It is undoubtedly true 
that there cannot be too 
great an allowance of air 
space, but just why the 
beds should be arranged 
as they аге in wards Ше 
world over it is not so 
easy to see. Whatever 
virtue there may be in 
placing the heads of the 
beds of a ward close to 
and between windows, 
where the patient is ex- 
posed to every current of 
air and where the glare 
from the opposite win- 
dows of the ward is di- 
rectly in his eyes, it is 
certain that the same 
reasons do not hold good in the estimation of physi- 
cians for the sick in their own homes or even for patients 
in the private rooms of a hospital. 

Here again it seems to the writer that the medieval 
arrangement of the ward as shown in Figures 2 and 3 is 
better both for the patient's health and comfort and also 
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more ecomonical as regards construction and administra- 
tion. If the beds are placed in four rows, the ward need 
be only one-half as long for a given number of patients 
as if there are but two rows, and it will therefore cost 


a good deal less to build. The distanees will be only one- 
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half as great for the nurses and attendants, and there 
will be a further economy in its care, as the cost of both 
eleaning and heating will be by almost a 
third. Being wider, the patients will not be so much 
annoyed by the light from the the 
posite side of the ward, 
and at least one-half of 
them will be so placed as 
to 
danger draughts 
about the If 
there are serious objec- 
tions to this kind of ward, 
the writer has been 


reduced 


windows on Op- 


to be less exposed 
from 


windows. 


un- 
able to learn what they 
are. physicians 
the matter 
has been discussed have 
thinking the 


Many 
with whom 
agreed in 

arrangement better than 
the one in common use, 
both regards the 
patient's health and сош- 
fort. There ward 
pavilion of the sort at- 
tached to the Naval 
Hospital at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which gives ex- 
cellent satisfaction, and 
it is the intention of the 
Department to build 
it. When 
such wide wards are 
used, their ceilings may 


as 
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be somewhat higher than 
those of wards for only two rows of beds. Тһе latter 
12 feet high; for four rows of 
might, with 16 to 18 feet high. 
The eubie space above the tops of the windows is not 


are usually wards 


beds advantage, be 
usually thought to be of much value, therefore the win- 


dowsare generally carried very near the ceilings. In nar- 
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row wards the higher 
the windows the more 
the light from them 
annoys the patients, 
because it brings it 
more directly within 
the range of vision of 
one lying in a bed at 
the opposite side of 
the room, but in wide 
wards the windows 
may be higher without 
this inconvenience. 
The extra cubic space 
obtained by raising 
the ceiling would cost 
comparatively little 
and might be used to 
increase the cubic 
space allowed for each 
patient, or to expect 
an economy by slight- 
ly reducing the floor 
area per bed, while 
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retaining the desired cubic 
area. 

Beside these advantages 
of utility and economy the 
wide ward lends itself bet- 
ter to a successful architec- 
tural treatment, for with 
such wards the dependen- 
cies need not be wider than 
the ward, and project in 
the awkward way they do 
in most wards of two rows 
of beds. Figure rr repre- 
sents a ward of this sort for 
twenty beds, and Figure 12 
a ward of the ordinary 
kind for the same number 
of beds in two rows. In 
both these wards the floor 
area is the same per bed. 
The dependencies are of 
equal size in both plans, 
yet the number of running 
feet of exterior wall re- 
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quired by the 
plan Figure 11 is 
twenty-five per 
cent less than the 
other plan calls 
for. 

А very desir 
able adjunct of 
all wards is the 


sheltered loggia 

or piazza marked “А” in both of these plans. 
If the ends of the wards have an exposure to 
the south, southeast or southwest, so that the 
place can be warmed by the sun, and protected 
on three sides against northerly winds, it is 
sure to be a great boon to the patients, who 
naturally seek every opportunity, when able 
to do so, to escape from the depressing atmos- 
phere of the ward. 

There is no doubt that where the conditions 
will permit, the ward pavilion should not be 
more than a single story high. If the wards 
are placed over each other, there is danger 
that vitiated air from a lower ward will find 
entrance into one above. If by no other means, 
the staircase will serve as a duct, but few 
buildings are built which will not permit of 
the circulation of air through the floor. Though 
wards of one story are more costly for the 
accommodation provided than those of two 
stories, there are several compensating advan- 
tages besides that of their superior healthful- 
ness. The abolition of the staircase and eleva- 
tor is an economy both on account of their 
cost and the space they occupy. And the sav- 
ing in labor and consequent cost of adminis- 
tration is considerable if all the parts are on 
the same level, and if food and the patients 
can be wheeled directly from one part to 
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another without change of grade. These advantages 
probably fully offset the saving in foundation and roof 
which is effected by placing one ward over another. 

To obtain an abundance of cheap land, hospitals 
should, when practicable, be located in the suburbs of 
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cities, where the wards can not only be spread over а 
sufficient area, but where there may be fairly extensive 
grounds about the buildings for the use of the patients. 
In such places the architect has only to choose a happy 
mean between too great separation and too great con- 
centration of the parts, that is, a separation sufficient to 
meet the hygienic requirements for air and sunlight 
without overstepping the bounds of economy in admin- 
istration by too great a lengthening of distances. If 
the distances are too great, there will be a loss of labor 
and consequent increase of expense. Many different 
methods of arrangement for the pavilions have been 
tried and suggested. Figure ı3 shows some ingenious 
ones by M. Tollet, a French writer on the subject. 


Corrider 


Corridor 


FIG. 15. 


The ward pavilions are separated to accomplish two 
distinct objects: first, to secure light and air around 
them; second, to prevent the mixing of thc air of one 
ward with that of another. In order to accomplish the 
latter object, means must be taken to prevent the 
passageways from acting as circulating ducts through 
which the air can pass from onc part to another. There 
are three ways to do this: first, to break the corridor at 
intervals with what may be called “fresh air cut-offs,” 


or places open on at least one side to the outer air; 
second, to leave the corridors themselves open on one 
or both sides, which is impracticable in a cold climate; 
third, to separate the buildings from the corridor by 
open vestibules, as shown in Figure 14. These vestibules 
can be arranged so that the window on the leeward side 
remains open automatically. Some time ago the writer 
visited a hospital celebrated for the supposed excellence 
The various pavilions 
To be 


of its hygienic arrangement. 
were not really separated from each other at all. 
sure there were long enclosed ways, but the asmosphere 
was the same throughout; the passages served no other 
purpose than a means of communication, for the circula- 
tion of air was nowhere interrupted. ‘They had cost 
a great deal to build, and must have been expen- 
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The ventilating system was also costly 


and inefficient, for everywhere there was the same un- 
pleasant hospital odor. Atonly one place was there relief, 
— one building had not yet been connected up to the 
general system of communication, and it was necessary to 
step out of doors to reach it. “The distance was only 
three or four feet. І shall never forget that one breath of 
lt occurred to me then, how much better and 
more effective was a break of this kind for the purpose 


fresh air. 


of separation than any length of enclosed corridor. 
One often sces an almost brutal disregard of beauty 
Wards are fre- 
This kind of 
plan is apt to appeal strongly to the board of managers 
or the building committee. 


and symmetry in the plans of hospitals. 
quently arranged as shown in Figure 15. 


They see that the arrange- 
ment is ugly. Evidently the architect has not let his 
iesthetie tendencies lead him astray; he has sacrificed 
symmetry and order to more solid considerations of 
a practical kind, for the wards are apparently arranged 
solely to procure for them the best exposure. ff a plan 
is ugly, however, it is pretty sure to have other defects 
which a little study will disclose. If these same wards 
were arranged, for instance, as shown in Figure 16, 
they would eontinue to have every advantage which 
could be claimed for the other arrangement, for the sides 
of those on the left of the axis wonld have precisely 
the same exposure as those on the right of it, and the 
length of the corridors would be reduced by one-half. 
(To be continued.) 
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Interesting Brick and Terra-Cotta 
Architecture in St. Louis. ITI. 
COMMERCIAL, INSTITUTIONAL, ETC. 

BY S. L. SHERER. 


T is only in the past ten years that the use of brick, 
other than red, has become a factor in building in 
St. Louis; and while its riotous use by speculative build- 
ers has been distressing, the more intelligent use of it by 
architects has added variety of color to design and has 
served to preserve the streets from the monotonous ap- 
pearance that unintelligent use of red brick alone gives. 
The Judge & Dolph building, by R. M. Milligan, isa 
pleasing example of the use of a mottled Roman brick 
and terra-cotta of the same color. The central grouping 
of the windows is a clever feature and affords a maximum 


BUILDING FOR ST. LOUIS DAIRY CO. 
W. A. Swasey, Architect. 


amount of light without robbing the end piers of sufficient 
width to give that air of stability which every building 
should possess. 

The use of terra-cotta for entire facades has not been 
extensive in St. Louis, but in the Lindell Real Estate 
building, Mauran, Russell & Garden have used a semi- 
glazed terra-cotta of a grayish color. St. Louis is fortu- 
nate in possessing many commercial warehouses that will 
rank with the best work of the kind elsewhere, but none 
of them excel this building in fitness and beauty of de- 
sign. Where ample light is a desideratum,piers must ne- 
cessarily be reduced to a minimum,generally to the detri- 
ment of architecturalappearance. Here this objectionable 
feature has been minimized by the deep reveal of the 
terra-cotta architraves, which gives the building an ap- 
pearance of stability, instead of the veneered look that 
usually accompanies a less intelligent use of that mate- 
rial. 

In this age of commercial dominance it is seldom that 


STUDIO BUILDING, 
Eames & Young, Architects. 


an architect is permitted to design a store building in 
which commercial necessities do not override architec- 
tural beauty. "That the beauty and the necessities can 
be happily combined is demonstrated in the Knox build- 
ing. by Mauran, Russell & Garden. Here a picturesque- 
ness, in a well-controlled way, has resulted from the use 
of gables, seldom met with in modern commercial struc- 
tures, and a building has been created which isa welcome 
departure from the usual type. "The brick is dark mot- 
tled, a color that weathers best in the St. Louis atmos- 
phere. 

No mention has been made of the Cupples system of 
brick warehouses by Eames & Young, as thcy have been 
fully described in a previous nuinber of this journal, but 
the Cupples office building, that seems lost bctween its 
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MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE AND COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY. 
Eames & Young, Architects. 
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KINLOCH TELEPHONE върне BELL TELEPIIONE BRANCH BUILDING. 
Isaac 5. Taylor, Architect. Eames & Young, Architects. 
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ARMORY. 
W. M. and L. C. Buckley, Architects. 


BRANCH BUILDING, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
N. LeBrun & Sons, Architects. 


CHURCH. LOUIS CLUB (OLD BUILDING). 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


Же” | 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
T. C. Link, Architect. 
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huge neighbors, deserves illustration because of its 
architectural beauty. Тһе facade is encased in dark 
brown terra-cotta and possesses a refinement that is in 
interesting contrast to its surroundings. 

By the same architects the Chapman building, lately 
converted to the uses of the /ost-Dispatch, is one of the most 
successful buildings of its class, and exhibits individuality 
in design and a refined use of buff terra-cotta of attrac- 
tive detail, in the upper story and frieze. Тһе deep 
reveals enhance the appearance of strength and add 
immeasurably to the character of the design. 

Although Washington Avenue 1s lined with structures 
of the same general type and devoted to like purposes, 
mention can be made of a few of the buildings that are 
making it one of the monumental streets of the conntry. 

The Boyle building, by Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge 
and J. Lawrence Mauran, exhibits extensive use of terra- 
cotta for Ше embellishment of the façade. Тһе red 
brick in combination with the buff terra-cotta affords a 
pleasing contrast of color. 

The most pretentions of recent examples is the Fer- 
guson-McKinney building, by Eames & Young. The de- 
sign is a variation of the usual treatment in the increased 
number of stringcourses and the somewhat unusual 
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LINDELL REAL ESTATE COMPANY BUILDING, 


Mauran, Russell & Garden, Architects. 
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DODDS SANITARIUM. 
M. P. McArdle, Architect. 


handling of the large consols supporting the cornice. 
The admirable treatment of the corners gives an appear- 
ance of support to the superstructure, and coherence to 
the design of the first story. The brick is brown with 
terra-cotta trimmings of a much darker shade, 
that weathers well in our smoky atmosphere, but one 
that does not lend itself so well to thc best expression of 
detail. 

Weber & Groves building, for Ше Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company, differs from thc usual ware- 
house type in that the light area does not seem to have 
dominated the design above the first story, with the re- 
sult that a more massive appearance fittingly character- 
izes the structure. The white terra-cotta sill courses 
accentuate the horizontal instead of the vertical treat- 
ment used in the other buildings. 

The Newcomb building, by Sheplcy, Rutan & Coolidge, 
recalls the influence of the great Richardson, and al- 
though erected many years ago it retains its intcrest as 
one of the best examples of all brick design in the city: 
brick being used for ornamentation in a way that tests 
but does not exceed the limitations of the material. 

It augurs well for architecture when buildings are 
crected by business firms who recognize the importance of 
associating their name with buildings of individual char- 
acter. Special purposes impart ап individuality to a 
building which is necessarily absent when it is planned 
to meet any one of a dozen requirements. 

This result has been realized by the St. Louis Dairy 
Company, for whom W. Albert Swasey has designed a 
picturesque building whose style recalls the half-timbered 
buildings in the South of France. “The openings have 
been accentuated by the use of a Roman brick of a much 
darker color than the wall, but springing the entrance 
arches directly from the pavement line mars what is 
otherwise an exceedingly interesting design. The brown 
tile roof, long and low, with gables and dormers well sub- 
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CUPPLES OFFICE BUILDING. ‹ | T-DI ICH I DIN 

{ P у ^OST-DISPATC BUILDING. 

Eames & Young, Architects. 3 E : ў 
Eames & Young, Architects. 


BOYLE BUILDING. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 
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SCHUYLER MEMORIAL HOUSE. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 
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TURNER BUILDING. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


JUDGE & DOLPH BUILDING. 
R. M. Milligan, Architect. 
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FERGUSON-MCKINNEY BUILDING, 
Eames & Young, Architects 


ordinated, adds a picturesque note seldom seen in com- 
mercial buildings. 

A like result was attained by the owners in the erec- 
tion of the Studio building by Eames & Young. The 
upper floors are devoted to studios for artists, and this 
purpose is fittingly suggested by the design of the de- 
tail of the terra-cotta panels and architraves that frame 
the windows. 1f such beautiful buildings were more nu- 
merous the streets would have the same interest as art 
galleries, for they not only make for education, but for a 
well-ordered city as well. 

The value of this idea has also received recognition 


NEWCOMB BUILDING. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects 


in the building of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, by N. LeBrun & Sons of New York, which exhibits 
their interpretation of the Colonial style, and employed 
by them in the numerous buildings erected in various 
cities for the same company. 

It is fitting that this article should make some mention 
of the Turner building, erected many years ago by Геа- 
body & Stearns. The first of our modern fireproof office 
buildings, its beauty has not saved it from falling a vic- 
tim to the inexorable demand forlight. It is unfortunate 
that so beautiful and interesting a structure should dis- 
appear from view, for the educational influence of such 
a monument is beyond computation in money. 

While St. Louis possesses numerous institutions de- 


NORVEL-SHAPLEIGH BUILDING, 
Weber & Groves, Architects. 


voted to all the uses of civilization, it is unfortunate that 
they are rarely of architectural merit. The churches are 
generally of stone construction, which precludes their 
illustration in this article. Several of them are of dis- 
tinct merit, especially Christ Church Cathedral, designed 
by Leopold Eidlitz in 1859. The Schuyler Memorial 
House, which adjoins it, is the work of Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, and while it is of brick and terra-cotta, it isin 
harmonious keeping with the early English Gothic design 
of the stone church. Like many commercial buildings its 
architectue does not extend beyond the facade; never- 
theless it possesses an architectural treatment which ђе- 
speaks its purpose — that of a mission house to the 
cathedral. 

The Dodds Sanitarium, Бу M. P. McArdle, is an аб 
tempt to depart from precedent, and as such merits the 
respect which should be accorded earnest study and 
honest endeavor. Illustration in black and white fails 
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to convey an adequate idea of the color scheme, without 
which a correct idea of any building cannot be had, 
since color plays no unimportant part in every architec- 
tural composition. 

The Christian Science Church, by Theodore C. Link, 
is a well managed design of unusual interest. While it 
does not convey the idea of a church, it clearly expresses 
the purpose of a mission house or place of assemblage 
for a religious society. 

The old St. Louis Club, by Peabody & Stearns, has 
been abandoned for a more pretentious structure. It is 
a very dignified and successful building, and although in 
a style whose vogue has passed, it is charged with that 
indefinable quality called style which will cause it to re- 
tain its charm as an architectural composition as long as 
it stands. 

The attached buildings of the St. Louis Medical Col- 
lege and the Missouri Dental College are worthy of re- 
mark for their well-controlled design. They exhibit a 
discriminating use of buff terra-cotta for ornamental pur- 
poses, a color that harmonizes well with the mottled 
brick of the walls and one that shows the refined detail to 
the best advantage. 

Armories of atrocious design have been the common 
infliction of all cities large enough to justify their exist- 
ence, but St. Louis has been more fortunate in her ar- 
тогу than many cities. Why they should be so unsightly 
is beyond comprehension, for they offer a fine opportunity 
for architectural treatment. The one illustrated is un- 
objectionable save for the weak label motd over the win- 
dows and portal —a piece of detait out of keeping with 
the feudal style and character of the building. 

New purposes call into existence new kinds of build- 
ings which express these requirements and in time be- 
come fixed types. In the Bell Telephone branch by 
Eames & Young, and the Kinloch Telephone Building by 
Isaac 5. Taylor, may be seen practically the same problem 
interpreted by different architects. The former building 
has received formal and dignified treatment in a vitreous 
looking brick of varying shades of red with trimmings of 
white terra-cotta, while the designer of the latter build- 
ing has had recourse to the freer Engtish styte for a 
model. The brickwork of both buildings invites attention 
because of unconventional treatment. 

Until recent years our public schools were badly 
planned, badly designed and badly built, “as bad as 
bad can be,” but with the advent of Commissioner Ittner 
we have fallen upon happier lines. Inthe Fietd, Wyman 
and Emerson schools we have buildings that show a 
marked advance upon previous work and bear favor- 
able comparison with similar work elsewhere. The same 
careful study that entered into the plan and design is also 
manifested in the handling of the brick, with the result 
that they are among the most interesting examples of 
brickwork in the city. As they constitute a class in them- 
selves they will be described in a future number of Тик 
BRICKBUILDER. 

In passing it may be said that the invasion of outside 
architects has been, on the whole, of advantage to 
the city, as it has infused new ideas which have added to 
its architectural interest. It cannot be noted, however, 
that it has had any appreciable effect upon the style of 
local designers. 


The New Schlesinger and Maver 
Building, Chicago. 


SUBSTRUCTURE, STRYCTURES DESIGN AND 
FIREPROOFING MAKING AN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL UNIT. 

B Y a rare combination of artistic design, constructive 

skill and ingenuity, Louis И. Sullivan has just 
completed at Chicago the second section of the Schles- 
inger and Mayer department store building. Healone has 
not only designed it, but has devised all the mechanical 
expedients necessary to accomplish its completion within 
a given time. 
lived up to it, as the truthful photographs will show. 
But this, however, has not been possible without thc 
executive collaboration of the contractors. His experi- 
ence is the latest illustration of a new method of time 


He has made his own time table and has 


saving (which means money saving) when applied to the 
construction of large commercial buildings. It is no 
less than commencing the foundations for a new building 
nincty feet below the surface of the ground while the 
old one is in usc, and completing them before it is torn 
down. The saving in rental value has been many times 
greater than the extra cost of doing the work under such 
disadvantages. This process is only possible when the 
new method of erecting high buildings on “ concrete 
wells," now almost universal at Chicago, is employed. 
Mr. Sullivan is, above all things, an opportunist. lle 


, 


accepts every exigeney prescribed by modern commer- 
cialism. 
standpoint. 
pose before designing, and then bends them to his will. 
He conceives the building as a whole and the way in 
which it should be built as cssential features to control 
his final design. He accepts the modern machine, and 
demonstrates its capacity to assist him in evolving a work 
of art. He does not despise the task of designing a com- 
mercial building, but rejoices in it. Neither does he 
neglect to use hand work, but encourages it where prac- 
ticable. Пе is an artist himself and has a following of 
skilled artists whom he uses in their proper vocation. In 
these respects he lives in the twentieth century. 

The Schlesinger and Mayer building, a plan of the 
old and new foundations of which is given (Fig. т), 
was thrce vears ago a conglomeration of old retail stores 


He solves every problem from the economic’s 
Ile adopts the best materials for his pur- 


covering an area of 182 by 140 feet on the most valuable 
corner in the city of Chicago. These buildings had to be 
increased from four and five stories in height to scven 
stories, and had, by removing most of the party walls, 
been thrown into one building. It was a very dangerous 
fire risk and not altogether a very safe building in other 
respects. Three years ago Section + was rebuilt nine 
stories in height, being a thoroughly fireproof structure 
on a foundation of fifty-foot piles, exccpt on the party 
lines, where the foundations were conerete wells four feet 
in diameter, designed to carry a nine-story building. 
When ready to procecd with Section 2, which has just 
been completed, it was deeided to build the whole twelve 
stories high. Тһе general plans were made when Section 
ı was built, and when the owners concluded last summer 
to begin Section 2 there was still plenty of time to pre- 
pare the plans and get out the materials. But it was 
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FIG. І. 


greatly to the interest of their business to continue to use 
the corner section until Christmas of 1902. Then it was 
that Mr. Sullivan conceived the idea of building the foun- 
dations, not only of Section 2, but also of Section 3, be- 
fore the first floor of the store should be vacated. He 
knew that it would take longer to dig the wells and put 
in the concrete under such disadvantages than if the 
work should be done on cleared ground, and also that it 
would cost more to do it, but nothing like the value of 
the use of the old building during the time required for 
this part of the work. 

In the middle of August, 1902, the architect reccived 
definite orders to proceed with the work. He was obliged 
to change the construction of a nine-story building, al- 
ready planned, to twelve stories, both as re- 
gards Section 1, which had been erected 
three years ago, and Sections 2 and 3. Sec- 
tion 2 was required for use May 1, 1903, and 
Section 3 on October 1, 1903, without serious 
interruption of the business carried on in the 
building. On October 6, 1902, he was ready 
to commence work. Accordingly the base- 
ment of Section 2 was cleared of stock and 
fixtures, and as soon as the basement of Sec- 
tion 3 was required by the builders, that also 
was cleared. Оп the basement plan (Fig. 
1) the piles and concrete wells that had 
been used for the foundations of Section 1 
are shown in full black; the piers and col- 
umns forming the support of the old build- 
ings covering Sections 2 and 3, which were 
to be removed, are also shown in full black. 
‘The new permanent concrete wells on which 
the whole of the new sections are to be sup- 
ported, including the new concrete wells re- 


3 


only. The latter are numbered 25 А, 26A, 
27А, 28470202 FTA. GIN SIA OO аа шы” 
and became necessary by reason of the fact 
that the original wells on these lines, put in to 


«C carry a nine-story building, were not deemed 

strong enough to carry twelve stories. Тһе 

G weight of these columns is transfcrred to all 
O 


the wells by a system of steel cantilevers and 
a” lintels, which will not be here described in 


O O detail, but those interested will find a descrip- 
> ption prepared by Mr. Sullivan in the Zzgr- 
— 18 neering Record of February 21, 1903, giving 
= full statistics. 

It will be secn that a great number of the 

; Q new piers fortunately came between the old 
| columns and even between the piers of (ће ех- 

| e terior walls. But some of them had to be in 
the same place, making it necessary to place 

a considerable part of the old seven-story build- 

^ ; ing on shores and screws. This was compli- 


cated by the necessity for keeping the whole 
building from the first story up supplied with 
water, drainage, heat and electric lights, as 
well as operating many elevators. Mr. Sul- 
livan says; “The underlying soil was filled 
with a motley assortment of discarded foundations, dis- 
carded sewcrs and water pipes, and operating sewers, 
water pipes, underground sprinkler system pipes, ес.” 
All the work was done through two towers built on the 
sidewalk on the State Street side, furnished with ele- 
vators. АП the surplus earth and materials were taken 
out and all thc new materials werc taken in through these, 
and nothing was ever laid down in the street. The пех 
cellar is deeper than the old one, and that was the cause 
of another complication to be overcome. A very large 
part of the old material to be removed was crushed in the 
cellar and used in the concrete of the piers, and all new 
concrete was made with pebble gravel instead of crushed 
stone. The apparent secrecy with which the foundation 
work was done was another peculiar feature of the oper- 


quired to reinforce those under the boundary 
line of Section 1, arc all shown in outline 


PHOTO TAKEN JANUARY 15, 1900. 
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ation. The object was to avoid any interference with 
the business being carried on above the work, of which 
the show windows for holiday displays were an impor- 
tant feature. 

Mr. Sullivan says: “It was not considered expedient 
to sink more than five or six wells at one time, as the op- 
eration of a greater number would require a larger gang 
of men than could have been used effectively. Work on 
both shoring and wells was pushed night and day with 
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three eight-hour shifts, and was suspended only between 
the hours of midnight Saturday and midnight Sunday. 
The work was kept steadily under way until January ı, 
1903, at which date fiftv-three out of the fifty-nine foun- 
dation piers, built in wells, were in place. After due 
consideration it was determined to postpone the sinking 
of the six remaining wells, which would come under op- 
crating passenger clevators, freight elevators, package 
conveyor and smokestack, until the time should come 
for the demolition of Section 5. It was found that 
well sinking progressed at an average of about one well 
per day, or in other words it required about six days to 
sink and fill one well. Wherever possible the piers and 
columns of the old buildings were reset upon the new con- 
crete piers. The south line wall of the adjoining building 
was put on drums, a small section at a time, and the new 
foundation inserted at a lower level; after allowing 
proper time for the setting of the cement the wall was 
again underpinned and allowed to rest upon the new 
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foundation. The south wall of the new building is to be 


built within the lot lines of the property. The south row 
of new steel columns will therefore be cantilevered ac- 
cording to the method that now prevails.” 

On January 6, 1903, the wrecking of the corner build- 
ing occupying the site of Scetion 2 was commenced and 
was completed in nine days of sixteen working hours 
each, operations at night being conducted by the aid of 
electric lights. The illustration (Fig. 2) is from a photo- 
graph taken January 15. Оп the left is seen the com- 
pleted Section ı, and on the right the old building on 
Section 3, still in use, and connected internally with Sec- 
tion 1. The fireproof columns seen are of the “Gray” 
pattern. These, having been designed for a nine-story 
building, have since been removed, and cast iron columns 
substitutcd. In figuring out a time schedule in August, 
1902, it was found that while steel girders and floor 
beams could be obtained by January ı, 1903, it would be 


impossible to procure steel columns in that time. Con- 
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sequently cast iron columns are used in Section 2, and Z 
bar columns will be used as originally contemplated in 
Section 3, which is not yet commenced. These are now 
ready to be used as soon as Section 3 is torn down. 

The illustration (Fig. 3) shows the condition of the 
work on Section 2 on March 23. This also shows the 
Section 1, nine stories high, completed in 1900, and Scc- 
tion 3 not yet demolished. Seven days after this, on 
March 31, the photograph shown in Fig. 4 was taken, 
showing how much work was done in опе week. In that 
time the steel work had reached the roof and five stories 
of the white cnameled terra-cotta front had been set, 
and nearly all of the elaborate ironwork of the store 
fronts on the first and second stories. On April 6 all the 


terra-cotta except the main cornice had been set and the 
first story iron front had been completed, all the fireproof 
floors had been completed, and five stories had been 
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steel framework concealing all the girders and making 
the ceilings continuous throughout the building. These 
will be plastered on metal lath and are for uniform ap- 
pearance only. They are incombustible but not depended 
upon for fireproofing the structural steel, all of which is 
done with porous terra-cotta. The illustration taken from 
the working detail drawing shows the disposition of 
other features of the fireproofing. 

As has been said above, the concrete piers under Sec- 
tion 3 have already been built in wells, though the old 
building above was used up to May 9. "Their tops are 
sufficiently below the basement floor to allow for setting 
the spreaders on which the steel columns will stand, and 
they are five feet in diameter. Since putting them in 
it has been decided to excavate а sub-basement 50 by 140 
feet in dimensions below the basements of Section 3 fora 
boiler and power plant, and to give it a clear height of 
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plastered on the suspended iron ceiling. Fig. 5 is from 
a photograph taken April 13, showing the exterior com- 
pleted and most of the glass set. Section 2 was com- 
pleted and opened for business on the 11th of the present 
month, and the same day the destruction of Section 3 
was commenced. After this Section 1 will be carricd up 
to twelve stories without disturbing the business carried 
on beneath, and the whole store will be completed in 
time for the fall business. It is well to note here that Sec- 
tion 2, a complete store in itself, has been built in four 
months from the time that the tearing down of the old 
building was commenced. 

It only remains to refer to the fireproof work, all of 
which is carried out in porons terra-cotta. Fig. 6 fully 
illustrates this. Segment floor arches are used through- 
out with very few exceptions, the girders and beams be- 
ing entirely encased. In all of the stories used for sell- 
ing purposes suspended flat ceilings are constructed on a 
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twenty fcet. "This involves a new constructive problem 
that has not yet been solved. It will be necessary to 
build a concrete retaining wall around thc excavation to 
resist the pressure of the soft wet clay subsoil, which 
has heretofore been done in only one other building in 
Chicago. It was successfully done in this case, though 
at great expense. The excavation will leave the concrete 
piers that were built in the wells exposed to view in the 
sub-basement. They will be only four diameters in 
height above the floor. It has not yet been decided 
whether to leave them standing as columns supporting 
the steel posts running up through the thirteen stories, 
to cut them off and substitute steel columns in the sub- 
basement, or to reinforce them with steel around the 
outside. One method or the other will have to be fol- 
lowed, and probably the first; while concrete beams will 
probably be built below the sub-basement floor connecting 
all the exposed piers to brace them laterally at that level. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


SLOW BURNING CONSTRUCTION. 
OME one has made the bright remark that the light- 
ning calculator is not quick enough to keep up with 
the losses on slow (2) burning mill construction. We 
heard one explanation of the difference between the or- 
dinary construction and the slow burning, that in the 
former the floor con- 
struction was of soft 
pine, while in the 
latter it was entirely 
of hard wood. The 
efforts which some 
parties have made to 
reduce the fire risk 
on mills have un- 
doubtedly met with 
great success. Slow 
burning construction 
is far better than the 
old system of air 
channels, lack of fire 
stops and general 
eombustive con- 
dition, but the prin- 
eipleis wrong. If we 
ale tO be literally 
exact, such a thing 
as a fireproof build- 


-- 


ing isimpossible, for, 
given the proper con- 
ditions, there is noth- 
ing which will ulti- 
mately resist fire; but 
according to the ac- 
cepted meaning of 
the term, it is so 
perfectly possible 
to construct a fireproof building with a proper stcel frame, 
protected by at least one inch of terra-cotta, that it is 
hard to have full sympathy with those who would advo- 
cate the use of the so-called slow burning construction. 
The Pittsburg Plate Glass Company had one of its large 
mills recently destroyed by fire, entailing а loss of several 
hundred thousand dollars. The new structure which is 
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DETAIL BY W. S. STODDART, ARCHITECT. 
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to take its place apparently follows exactly the lines that 
failed before. The advocates of slow burning construc- 
tion cite the fact that a wooden post will stand fire with- 
out failure longer than an iron one ; that since an amount 
of heat far below the melting point of iron will so wcaken 
the material that it will defleet and fail therefore a 
wooden post which docs not deflect until it is almost en- 
tirely consumed is to be preferred. This argument is en- 
tirely wrong. If we can prevent the start of a fire it is 
of far more importance than to have a structure which 
will burn but con- 
tinue to stand up. 
We maintain that 
experience shows 
even unprotected 
ironwork to be safer 
construction than the 
so-ealled slow burn- 
ing, and if with such 
unprotected iron- 
work there is coupled 
a reasonable care in 
the reduction of fire 
risk of the contents 
the ironeonstruction, 
insufficient as it may 
be, is far preferable 
to any wooden con- 
© ЕПС trono which 
would be sure to 
materially aid in the 
spread of the fire. 


E РУМИ. 
ДА CLAUSE in thc 


3oston build- 


ing law provides that 
in any structure in- 


HOUSE, ВО5ТОХ. 
К. С. Sturgis, Architect. 


tended to be used for 
commercial purposes 
the area in each story must be so divided into compart- 
ments by brick walls that no undivided floor space shall 
exceed 8,000 square feet if the building is of ordinary 
construction, or 10,000 square feet if it is fireproofed. 
A bill has been introduced into the legislature to repeal 
this provision. The opposition to this clause in the 
building ¿aw comes chiefly from real estate operators 


DETAIL BY A. F. ROSENHEIM, ARCIIITECT. 
Winkle Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 
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DETAIL BY VICTOR HUGO 
KOEHLER, ARCHITECT. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, 
Makers. 


Marsh Company, which has per- 
haps the largest department store, 
has a floor arca of something 
like 60,000 square fect, which is 
practically undivided, and there 
are sevcral others nearly as large. 
The repeal of this portion of the 
law is being strongly opposed by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
the Master Builders Association, 
and the underwriters, and we 
have yet to hear of any valid 
reason why floor area should not 
be restricted except the one that 
the shopkeepers want no partitions 
of any sort. 


THE BRICK EGY DER 


and commercial men, 
who vehemently claim 
the right to construct 
a department store 
with any floor 
desired. We believe 
Boston is one of the 
Very few стоев IM 
which such restriction 
is madc, but practi- 
cally it is inoperative 
for the that 
since it became law no 
store of 


area 


reason 


department 
has been 
The Jordan, 


any size 


crected. 


DETAIL ВУ С. Wa 


Ww. 


D. 


WESTMINSTER 
CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, 
“THE Massa- 

chusetts leg- 
islature has just 


refused to modify 
the laws relative 
to the region about 
Copley quae: 
Boston, and under 
the provisions of 
the cxisting 
the owners of the 


law 


Westminster 
Chambers, a hotel 


HEWITT, ARCHITECTS. 


Conkling-Armstrong 1 егга-Соца Company, Makers. 


We fail to see why as much business 


would not be done and done as well in eight compart- 


ınents of 8,000 square feet each as in one of 64,000 


square feet, and we can hardly believe that the amend- 


ment will prevail. 


DETAIL BY 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


HERTS & 


TALLANT, 


ARCHITECTS. 


the site of the 
Westminster 
cannot be carried 
as high by 
feet as buildings 
directly across 


ten 


the square, and 
the limitation Is 
even inore severe 
Common- 
wcalth Avenue 
and the park- 
though, 
by a curious re- 
the 
intent of the law, 
a building on a 
corner of Com- 
monwealth Ave. 
nuc which has its 
nominal front on 


on 


ways, 


version of 


a side street can 


DETAIL BY 


ST. LOUIS TERRA- 
COTTA COMPANY. 


immediately adjoining Trin- 
ity Church, will undoubtedly 
be at once called upon to 
either remove cntirely the 
present upper story or to so 
reduce the height thereof 
that it will have little com- 
mercial value. The dam- 
ages in this case, which will 
undoubtedly bc very high, 
fall by decision of the Su- 
preme Court upon the city of 
Boston. In some respects 
the Boston building law is 
one ofthe best inthe country, 
but in its application, un- 
fortunately, discriminations 
have been made regarding 
the height of buildngs in 
certain portions of the city, 
so that about Copley Square, 
for example, the buildings on 


DETAIL BY BUCHMAN & FOX, ARCHITECTS, 


Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


be carried to a height of one 
hundred and twenty-five 
feet by the simple process of 
setting it back a short dis- 
tance from the avenue build- 
ing line, while its neighbor 
immediatelyadjoining can go 
only seventy feet. It isa 
great pity that the clauses in 
the building law which re- 
late to the height of build- 
ings cannot be fundamentally 
modified. The city has just 
passed through quite a boom 
inthe erection of office build- 
ings. Unfortunately the 
greater portion of these have 
been financed by promoters 
whose chief interest was to 
crowd the greatest amount 
of rental space on to the lot, 
and as the height in each 
case is restricted to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, the 
more recent buildings have 
all been made eleven 
stories, reducing the clear 
height of the offices in some 
cases to less than eight feet 
anda half. The experience in 
every other eityin the coun- 
try has shown that ten feet 
is none too much, and any 


BY WINSLOW & 


DETAIL 
BIGELOW, ARCHITECTS. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Com- 
pany, Makers. 


ИИВ ЕТЕК ВОО ЕТ В 


GYMNASIUM 


AND AUDITORIUM FOR UNIVERSITY OF 
SETTLEMENT, 


СІНСАСО 
CHICAGO, 


Dwight H. Perkins, Architect. 
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a 
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Boys’ CLUB, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Stone, Carpenter & Willson, Architects. 


one who has had the pleasure of 
working for years in offices with a 
height of eleven or twelve feet 
can readily appreciate how disa- 
greeably oppressive is the effect 
of the modern low studding. It 
would be an excellent move if the 
statutory limitation could be made 
either one hundred and twenty 
feet, which would effectually pre- 
vent anything more than ten 
stories, or else one hundred and 
thirty feet, which would permit 
of cleven stories far better than 
are at present possible. 

As regards the hcight of build- 
ings, we share the conviction of 
many architects, real estate own- 


stifling, canon-like treatment 
which is becoming so marked in 
cities like New York and Chicago, 
and it 
consolidations of 
building of a few large structures 


would tend to encourage 


interest and 


rather than several very small 
ones. 
NEW TORK BUILDING 


DEPARTMENT. 
M R. PEREZ N. STEWART, 


who for several ycars has 
acted as a most efficient head of 
the building department of New 
York City, has been summarily 
removed by Cantor, the president 
of the borough of Manhattan. 
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ers and builders that 


the limitation should 
be a relative rather 
than absolute one. 


The best solution of 
the problem we have 
scen is that offered by 
Мт. Garrtre to the New 
York legislature some 
years since, proposing 
that the height of a 
building should be re- 
кітісісі so as not to 
extend at any point in 
the lot 
drawn from the prop- 


above a line 
erty line on the oppo- 
site side of the street, 
making an angle of 
sixty degrees with the 
horizontal. This would 
permit of struetures 
being carried to any 
desired height, 
vided only that as the 


pro- 


height was increased 
the building or por- 
tions of it at least be 
correspondingly set 
back from the 
Such a provision would 


line. 


have two beneficial 
effects: it would ab- 
solutely prevent the 


DETAIL BY 


WILLIAM 

W. ROSE, ARCHITECT. 
American Terra-Cotta and 
Ceramic Company, Makers. 
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REPRESENTATIVE ТҮРЕ ОЕ NEW YORK SCHOOL BUILDING. 
C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 
Terra-Cotta furnished for about twenty such buildings during 
past two years by New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company. 


One of the New York papers, commenting on this 
action, has very fittingly described the New York build- 
ing law as one of the most efficient vehicles for muni- 
cipal corruption that has ever been devised. According 
to the law there isnot a building regulation which cannot 
be temporarily or locally waivcd at the discretion of the 
inspector, and he also has the right of passing upon mate- 
rials, refusing to accept or giving a preference for what- 
ever he sees fit. “The large contractors and building com- 
panies which have been forıned during the past few years 
have often beencharged witha perfect readiness tocontrib- 
ute liberally to the municipal authorities, provided such 
contribution will expedite building operations or make the 
task of building an easier one. And there is по doubt 


THE 1ROQUOIS APARTMENTS, PITTSBURG. 
F. J. Osterling, Architect. 
Faced with “ Ironclay " Brick, made by Ironclay Brick 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


that such contributions have been made on a large scale 
to many who have been in the past connected with the 
building department. It is greatly to Mr. Stewart’s 
credit, however, that no such charges have been brought 
against him and that he leaves his office with a clean 
reputation. His removal scems to be due chiefly to 


polities. 


NEW YORK. 


There probably never was a time in our history when 
the architects and builders of New York have been so 
busy as they are now. There is work for every one, and 
even the ** journeyman draughtsman " is happy as he flits 
from one office to another, holding his position for a 
month at a time, never longer, but always employed. 


DEAN BUILDING, BOSTON. 
Built of Kittanning Buff Brick. Fiske & Co., Boston Agents. 


The .Irchitectural Record in commenting on the latest 


з, 


“ aberration " makes an appropriate simile which is worth 
quoting. After commenting on the modern tendency to 
design a beautiful facade for a building and to leave the 
sides and rear bare and uninteresting, it says: ‘So would 
the fabled ostrich behave, if the ostrich were an architect, 
excepting that the ostrich tries to conceal as much as pos- 
sible of his front elevation, forgetting that his rear eleva- 
tion is still visible and conspicuous, while the architect 
makes his front clevation as conspicuous as may be,trust- 
ing that nobody will observe the rest of his awkward anat- 


ошу.” 
Two great modern fireproof hotels for Broadway, ап 


eleven-story office and loft building for Twenty-third 
Street, a twelve-story apartment hotel for the Boulevard, 


and last, but not least, a 


office building on the site of the old Trinity 
Building, її: Broadway, are enterprises 
which are to begin at once under the aus- 
pices of the United States Realty and Con- 


struction Company. 


The combined enginecring societies of 
New York are to have a new home to cost 
about $600,000. This is made possible by 
the generosity of Andrew Carnegie, who has 
offeredtopay for a building to cost $1,000,000 


if necessary. 


It is about time that this city had a city 
hall or municipal building large enough to 
contain all the city departments, which are 
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twenty-story 


now scattered in rented offices all over the 


city. There have been many schemes sug- 


gested, but it seems to be the universal 
sentiment that the present city hall, which 


is a beautiful specimen of architecture, should remain 
as it is, and that a new building should be built up 


around it. 


There has been one really fine scheme presented 


HOUSE AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. Elzner & Anderson, Architects. 


Roofed with American 5 Tile. 


for the solution of the problem in this way in the plans 
made by the late Charles B. Atwood some ten or twelve 


years ago. Nothing which has since been proposed 


— 


| - - 


HOUSE, NEW YORK SIA 
Built of Ridgway "Dutch" Brick. 


Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 
Robert C. Martin & Son, New York Agents. 


can equal this in any way. A wild and absurd design 


appeared in one of our monthly magazines 
recently, in an article by Mr. Cantor, the 
president of the borough. The architect's 
name was not signed to the sketch, and wisely. 


Petit & Green have formed a partnership 
with Henry P. Kirby, one of the best and most 
celebrated draughtsmen of the day. The firm 
has on the boards plans for a twenty-fonr story 
office building for the New York Journal, and 
also a large hotel to be built in Brooklyn. 


Clinton & Russell seem to be very busy. 
They are drawing plans for an eleven-story 
store and loft building to be erected on the 
southwest corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, the site of the old Young 
Men's Christian Association headquarters. 
The Association has vacated the building and 
will soon occupy their new home on Twenty- 
third Strect, planned by Parish & Schroeder. 
Clinton & Russell are also preparing plaus 
for a twelve-story hotel to be erected on the 
southeast corner of Broadway and Twenty- 
ninth Street, the site of the old Sturtevant 
House. The new building will be in the style 
of the French Renaissance, and will resemble 
the new Hotel Astor on Longacre Square. 
''he same architects are working on plans for 
a twelve-story apartment house to be erected 
at the corner of Broadway and Sixty-ninth 
Street. 


IN GENERAL. 


Ward & Turner, architects, are associated 
with Olin W. Cutter in the building of the new 
courthouse at Utica, N. Y., illustrations of 
which were given in Тик BrickBUILDER for 
March. 
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Cass Gilbert announces the removal of his New York 
office from 111 Fifth Avenue to 79 Wall Street. 


W. 5. Ackerman and W. T. Partridge have formed a 
copartnership for the practice of architecture under the 
firm name of Ackerman & Partridge. Offices, ı56 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Louis R. Christie, architect, Steubenville, Ohio, has 
succeeded to the business of Christie & Webster, retain- 
ing the old firm’s offices in the Gill Building. 


Monson & Schaub, architects, Logan, Utah, would 
like to receive manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 


Uhling € Linde, architects, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
taken offices in the Wells Building and are desirous of re- 
ceiving manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 


The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects has established 
a course of study for architectural draughtsmen, modeled 
on the sytsem adopted by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, with 
the intention of cultivating among them the principles of 
their art which the members of the society have learned 
in Paris. Any group of students may choose a master 


HOUSE, DETROIT, MICH. 
Mason & Rice, Architects. 
Roofed with Ludowici Roofing Tile. 


under whom they wish to study, and under the auspices 
of the society they may exhibit their work done in com- 
petition with other groups of students studying under 
other masters. A jury drawn from members of the so- 
ciety will judge their work and give awards to the draw- 
ings which merit them. 
at present to provide a complete course in architecture, as 
this is done by several universities throughout the coun- 
try, but so to prepare draughtsmen in offices that they 
shall be familiar with the general principles of architec- 
tural composition in plan and in decoration, and a suffi- 
cient knowledge of arch:vology, or the study of styles, to 
enable them to discriminate between the different epochs 
of design. 

The course is divided into two classes: 

Class В, into which any one of either scx may enter 
without any preliminary examination. 

Class A, which the student reaches after having re- 
ceived certain awards in Class B. 

On completing the course, the society awards a cer- 


It is not the object of the society 


tificate of proficiency. 
The course is not lim- 
ited by time, the stu- 
dent being allowed to 
pursue his study at his 
own will or whenever 
he has the opportunity 
to do the work. 

The competitions 
of the society are ar- 
ranged just as at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
The students all 
present themselves at 
one time and place 
with Т square, triangle 
and drawing board, 
and to every one is 
given the program 
of the current prob- 
lem. From midday 
till nine o'clock they 
are at liberty to study 
its conditions, and at that time they must hand in to 
the person in charge a small sketch of their solution, 
taking away a copy of their sketch with them. "They 
then have two months to work up their sketch, and at 
the expiration of that time it must be delivered for exhi- 
bition and judgment. Тһе drawings are shown for а 
week and the jury criticises and makes its awards. 

During the year there are given out five problems in 
plan, three in esguisse-esquisses or nine-hour competitions 
rendered en /oge and two in archeology; there is also а 
class in modeling, a class in. drawing from the cast, an 
examination in general history, and a competition for two 
prizes in planning. — Lloyd Warren, Chairman Committee 
on Education, 3 East 33d Street, New York. 


GARDEN VASE. 


White-Brick and Terra-Cotta Com- 
pany, Makers. 


ТИЕ SOCIETE OF БЕАУХ КТС КЕПЕСИ 


ПАУ fi ST ABEL ISURA A РАД XOU VASE. OL d. Ms QUIETE) 
ZO ПАЧ СОЛОУ У NOD УТО И ОУ EJ O лээн 
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DRAWING 


ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE MECHANICAL 


HE courses in Drawing are of especial value 
to office men and students. Correspondence 
courses are also offered in Electrical, Steam 

and Civil Engineering, Heating, Ventilation and 
Plumbing, Architecture, Carpentry and Building, and 
a full curriculum of other engineering courses. 


In addition to the regular instruction papers, students 
ін full engineering courses are furnished a Techni- 
cal Reference Library (in ten volumes) as a help in 
their studies. Write at once for catalogue. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


at 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STRIKE LOSSES. 


HE loss of money during the past ycar on account of 

strikes is something appalling. There seems to be 
some perverse tendency in trade unions which will not al- 
low them to keep quiet while times are good and the work- 
men have an opportunity to earn money and which com- 
pels them to order a strike or somehow or other insist 
upon a snarl with employers just about the time when for 
every economic reason the workmen should be busily em- 
ployed and laying up a store for the dull time which is 
sure to come in the future. The strikes which are now 
under way in New York City, it is estimated, have in 
thirty-two days tied up capital amounting to over two 
hundred million and involved a loss in wages to the work- 
men of something over thirteen million dollars, simply 
because of the persistence of the Board of Building Trades 
in supporting the unreasonable demands of a small union 
of unskilled men, the Building Material Drivers' Union. 
As to the right or wrong of these demands we would not 
undertake to say, but it would be useless to deny that 
mechanies about a building are to-day paid such wages 
that there ought to be no question of strike on that score. 
Bricklayers who, only a few years since, considered them- 
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selves well paid at thirty-five cents ап hour are now re- 
ceiving sixty-five and threaten to strike nnless they get 
seventy. 
the helpers, who can hardly rank as more than common 
laborers, three dollars and a half. Carpenters, plumbers 
and ironworkers receive four dollars and a half a day. 
What all these strikes will ultimately lead to is a question 
no one can determine, but the action of the General Con- 


Plasterers are receiving five dollars a day, and 


tractors' Association in New York, in combining to pro- 
tect themselves 
practised by the workmen and by the unions, shows that 
there is a limit which might easily be reached, and that 


against the bad faith and extortion as 


if wages advance very much more the inevitable result 
will be a general shutdown of all the building trades. 


HOSPITAL PLANNING. 


HE series of articles which Mr. Flagg has written 
for THE BRickBUtL DER, which are now appearing in 
serial form, rclating to the planning of hospitals, empha- 
sizes one point which is too frequently overlooked in the 
design of our modern structures of this sort, namely, 
the fact that at the best a hospital is a compromise, and 
that if the conditions could be ideal sick people instead of 
being bronght together would isolated entirely. "The 
common ward in which from twenty to forty or fifty peo- 
ple are aggregated has absolutely nothing to recommend 
it except economy. Mr. Flagg calls attention to the 
medieval hospital at Tonnerre, which in every respect of 
privacy is certainly far better than the most modern of 
our hospitals. In our endeavors to make our wards what 
we term germ-proof aud to climinate any fancied lurking 
places for noxious germs we do not always succced in 
making the rooms attractive or of a nature which will 
help the patient to help himself by setting his mind at 
rest in peaceful, congenial surroundings. 


1 18010). UNINERSITY ЛВ ЭРЭЛ AN TÍA 


HE University of Pennsylvania annonnees that М. 
Paul P. Cret will become assistant professor of de- 

sign in the School of Architecture upon the opening of 
the next session. M. Cret is a native of Lyons, a prize 
graduate from the Lyons Fine Art School, and entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris in 1897, ranking num- 
He received the 
Grande Medaille d'Emulation for 1900 and 1901, and is 


ber one among the candidates admitted. 


Architecte Diplome par le Gouvernement Francais. He 
comes to his new field of work with the highest recom- 
mendations of his professional associates, both compatriot 
and American. M. Pascal, his patron, gives him his dis- 
tinguished and ипачайНбей indorsement. 


112 TEE 
BRUCE pr e: 


Y Y the death of Mr. Bruce Price, which occurred a few 
| days since ın Paris, the profession loses a very 
illustrious member. Mr. Price was essentially a self-edu- 
cated man, and one of the most instructive addresses wc 
ever heard was a talk he made to the Boston Architectural 
Club a number of years since, in the course of which he 
described his early struggles to obtain an architectural 
education, and pietured his own lack of the helps which 
are now so readily within the reach of every student. 
He was born in Cumberland, Md., in :845, and began 
his professional work in the office of Mr. Niernsee. He 
was in the late seventies recognized as a brilliant archi- 
tect with great possibilities for original work. It was 
not, however, until 
some EDO o D un 
twenty years later 
that his work found 
its best expression. 
About 189o he made 
plans for a build. 
ing for the New 
York San, in which 
he carried out in the 
most clever manner 
an adaptation of the 
spirit of the Саш- 
panile of St. Mark's. 
Thedesignattracted 
a great deal of atten” 
tion and really 
marked a distinct 
change in the man- 
ner of designing ex- 
cessively tall build- 
ings, the structure 
being treated as a 
tower with distinct 
base, shaft and 
crowning eapital. 
Later on a modifi- 
cation of the same 
idea was developed 
into the design for 
the building of the 
American Surety 
Company, which can fairly take rank as in many respects 
the most consistent and certainly the most interesting 
tall building in this country. 
with the remarkable group of buildings which he designed 
near Lakewood for Mr. George Gould. The St. James 
Building in New York, Osborn ПаП at Yale University, 
the station of the Canadian Pacifie Railroad in Mon- 


His name is also assoeiated 


treal, and the extremely successful and picturesque hotel 
in Quebec known as the Cháteau Frontenac, are only 
a few of the many important structures which he was 
called upon to construct. Mr. Price's work was always 
characterized by great purity and refinement in all the 
details, and though duriug the later years of his life his 
business increased to a remarkable extent, he always put 
his personal imprint upon everything which left his 
office, so that there is a eonsistency throughout in his 


BRUCE 
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buildings. With the exception of a short partnership with 
Mr. Freeman and an cartier partnership with Mr, Baldwin, 
he was alone in business until about a year ago, when Mr. 
J. H. de Sibour was admitted to the firm. Mr. Price has 
been president of the New York Architectural League, 
and was identified with everything which stood for 
progressin the arts. Notwithstanding his large business 
he was always ready to speak a kind word to a young 
man, and many will remember him with feelings of grati- 
tude for the help he has given to beginners. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. WARE. 


)ROFESSOR WILLIAM R. WARE has retired from 
the directorship of the Architectural Department of 
Columbia Univer- 

sity, of wich “Пе 
has been the head 
for twenty-two 
years. The position 
Professor Ware has 
occupied has been 
It is safe 
to say that nearly 
every prominent 
architect in this 
country over thirty- 
five vears of age, 


unique. 


and a vast number 
who are under that 
age, owe the greater 
part of their archi- 
tectural education 
either directly or in- 
directly to Віт, He 
created the Arehi- 
tectural 
ment ofthe Massa- 
Institute 
of Technology in 


Depart- 
chusetts 


1867, and guided its 
growth for sixteen 
years, During that 
period there was no 
other architectural 
schoolinthecountry 
which could at all 
compare with it, and the list of the names of those who 
have gone out from its ranks, coupled with those who have 
studied under and learned from Professor Ware's students, 
makes a roll of honor of which the profession may be proud 
and in whieh Professor Ware can feela strong creative 
interest. Probably no one man is so well and so favor- 
ably known to the profession. While in partnership with 
Mr. Henry Van Brunt the firm did the largest and most 
successful business in Boston, including such structures as 
the Memorial Hall at Harvard, which in its way is one 
of the best of the nniversity buildings. During the 
later years he has been tacitly acknowledged as a sort 
of general referee for all matters architectural, and has 
assisted in a great number of competitions both as ad- 
viser and judge, invariably winning the esteem of all 
npon whose work he has been called to pass. 
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The Planning of Hospitals. 


(Concluded.) 
BY ERNEST FLAGG. 


l^ the plans of French hospitals one will generally 

find beauty of arrangement combined with practical 
common sense and convenience. The logical bent of the 
French mind, with the artistic training which every 
French architect receives, is well calculated to prodice 
good results. Figures ı7 and 18 are typical French 
plans, admirable alike from the hygienic and artistic 
standpoints. 

When hospitals are built in the midst of cities where 
land is expensive and where the area available is re- 
stricted and the wants are large, as is usually the case, 
the problem of hospital planning becomes more difficult, 
and the planner will have need of an uncommon endow- 
ment of intelligence and ingenuity to comply even im- 
perfectly with the hygienic requirements without making 
what is thought to be too great a sacrifice of space, and in 
the number of beds. Under such circumstances it is too 
often the custom here to revert to the old block plan and 
to rely upon aseptic solutions and artificial ventilation to 
offset its bad qualities. 

Figure 19 represents a type of plan used by the writer 
on very expensive land. The central block rcpresents 
the Administration Building and the others the outlying 
pavilions, wards, etc. The buildings are all several 
stories high; the only staircases are in the Administra- 
tion Building; these occupy the two lateral semicircular 
projections, and are within easy reach of the other pavil- 
ions. As there are no stairs or elevator shafts in the 
ward pavilions, and as great care was taken to make the 
floors air-tight, there is little chance of the air from one 
of the lower wards finding its way into one above. 
The connection between the Administration Building 
and the outlying pavilions is made at each floor level by 
diagonal passages open on both sides so that the air can 
circulate freely through them and around each pavilion, 
thus forming complete fresh air cut-offs, permitting the 
isolation of any ward or group of wards at pleasure. 
For the protection of the inmates in inclement weather 
each of these passages is furnished with a low covered 
way not high enough to interfere too much with the 
cross circulation of the air. This covered way is roofed 
and glazed and fitted with a сопігіуапсе which automati- 
cally opens a sash on its leeward side. Figure 20 rep- 
resents a transverse section through one of these passages 
on one of the stories; ““а” is the passage, ‘‘b” is the 
movable sash on the windward side, and “с” the corre- 
sponding sash on the leeward side. This sash remains 
open in the manner indicated, held there by the pressure 
of the wind on sash “b”; “а” is the floor above, and 
“е” the floor below, the full story height being indi- 
eated by “f.” Figure 21 is an elevation of the same 
passage, the semicircular part of the opening being un- 
obstructed for free passage of air as indicated by the 
arrows of Figure го. 

On expensive land the four-row arrangement of beds 
for wards will be found to have peculiar advantages. For 
instance, let us suppose a given plot of restricted dimen- 
sions, upon which it is desired to obtain as large a num- 


ber of wards as possible. Let Figure 22 represent such 
a plot. Suppose we place upon it four wards of the ordi- 
nary kind for twenty beds each, as shown in Figure 23. 
Now suppose we place проп it the same number of wards 
of the other kind also for twenty beds each, as shown in 
Figure 24. Any one can see at a glance what an immense 
saving is effected in construction and how much more 
serviceable the two large shallow courts “а” of Figure 24 
are for the proper lighting of the wards than are the three 
narrow courts Фа” of Figure 23. И might even be pos- 
sible to place six wards of this sort on the plot, as shown 
in Figure 25, and still have them better lighted than those 
of Figure 23, because although the courts are of the 
same width on both plans, those of Figure 25 are shal- 
lower and there is more chance for the light to enter the 
windows of the wards. This would seem to indicate ап 
economy of fifty per cent in favor of the wide wards 
over those of the ordinary kind, as regards land occupied, 
and there would probably be a corresponding saving in 


” 


the cost of construction. 

Having determined the general arrangement of the 
plan, the architect’s next care should be to deeide upon 
the system of ventilation. The artificial ventilating sys- 
tem is a matter second only in importance to the general 
arrangement, and should receive attention and be in- 
corporated into the plan at the very outset. It is too 
often a matter with which the architect does not much 
concern himself, and which is turned over to the venti- 
lating expert after the preliminary plans are finished, 
to be installed by him as best he can. No place has been 
set aside or provided for the necessary ducts, and the 
expert is free to avail himself of any odd corners he 
can find or to make chases in the external walls where 
that can be done without too greatly weakening the 
piers. Sometimes the ducts have to be exposed, which 
is always unsightly and sometimes unsanitary, as thc 
spaces between them and the walls and ceilings afford 
lodging places for dust and dirt. Under these conditions 
the ventilating engineer must necessarily work at а 
disadvantage, which is doubtless the cause of the un- 
satisfactory, complicated and unsanitary ventilating 
systems found in some of our most expensive hospitals. 
If the ventilating system is to be successful it should 
above all things be simple, which most of them are not. 
Vertical diseharge flues of ample proportions should be 
provided, easy to clean and not in the exterior walls, 
where they are liable to be chilled and to work backwards 
upon any stoppage of the fans. Horizontal ducts should 
be avoided wherever possible, and when they are used 
care should be taken to arrange them so that they can 
be cleaned. Floor registers should not be used, nor 
should any system which works in a direction contrary 
to nature. Some hospitals have ventilating systems 
which draw the air down into the basement before 
it is discharged. Any such system must call for a large 
amount of horizontal duets difficult to clean. It stands 
to reason that such duets will soon accumulate quantities 
of hospital dust; then if anything happens to the ma- 
ehinery or if the fans are stopped for any cause the 
natural tendeney of the system is to work backwards, 
and air enters the hospital after having passed through 
ducts coated perhaps with disease germs. 

It is amazing to sec to what an extent theory takes 
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FIG. 19. 


precedcnee of praetieal eommon sense іп the 
arrangement of ventilating systems for hos- 
pitals. Very respectable authorities gravely 
argue that the exhaust ventilating ducts 
should be located in the floor under each 
patient's bed, on the theory that the air he 
exhales may be thus drawn down and dis- 
eharged without passing over the bed of any 
other patient, and such systems are often 
put in at great expense. One would think 
that any one could see that no power short 
of a small whirlwind would accomplish the 
desired result, bnt if he were in doubt, a 
little smoke of the same temperature as the 
breath diseharged from the plaee where the 
patient's head is to lie would afford a suffi- 
eiently eonvincing demonstration of the 
utter fallaey of the theory. Systems of 
this kind are apt to become a menaee to the health of 
the institution; dust and dirt readily find entrance 
through the floor registers, and if great саге is not taken 
the ducts will soon be very foul. 

One often wonders why the open fireplace is so little 
used in hospital wards. It is the most simple and best 
of all ventilating agents. It checrs the ward, benefits 
the patients, and purifies all foul atoms which are drawn 
into it. With a properly eonstructed ehimney, an open 
fireplace may be made to do an immense amount of ven- 
tilating, besides diseharging thc air whieh is drawn into 
it over the fire. The writer has an arrangement in his 
own house whereby every open fireplaee, when lighted, 
is made to ventilate several rooms besides the one in 

which the fire 
is burning. 
The contriv- 
aneeissimple 
and inexpen- 
S iv e mima 
might easily 
be applied to 
Пора 


E1622 wards, espe- 


Section 


FIG. 20, 


cially to those of small hospitals in eountry plaees where 
an eleetrie current to operate the ventilating fans either 
eannot be had or is too expensive. Figure 26 repre- 
sents a section through one of the chimneys spoken of. 
Figure 27 is a plan at the level “a,” and Figure 28 a plan 
at the level “b”; “е” is the fireplaee. For about two- 
thirds of the way up, the chimney is divided into а 
number of flues, some serving for fireplaces and some 
for ventilation; the upper third is in one large flue, into 
which all the other flues discharge. When a fire is 
lighted in the fireplaee “е,” all the ventilating flues 
begin to operatc, and the suetion is soon so great that if 
a pocket handkerehief were spread out on one of thc 
exhaust registers it will be held in place. 

'T he method of taking in fresh air is not so important 
as that of exhaust, for there is not the same danger of 
eontamination by foul duets; but if the fresh air is taken 
in below and heated before entering the rooms, eare should 
be taken not to draw it from direetly off the ground, as is 
often done. It should be taken from a height of at lcast 
six or eight feet above the 
ground, and the higher the 
better, as the air will be purer 
and more free from dust and 
other impurities than if taken 
from near the ground. For 
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this reason, and also 


as a matter of eeon- 
omy, there is mueh to 
recommend what is 
called the  **direet- 
indirect” system, or 
the taking in of the 
air by openings at each 
floor level and passing 
it through box-base 
ventilating radiators, 
or by some other 
method heating it as 
it enters. But where 
this system is used 
there must be efficient 
valves for regulating 
the intake, and there 
is danger that nurses 
will use them to elose 
the supply altogether. 
It is surprising to see 
how little many nurses I ту 


and physicians under- rio. 21. 


Elevation 


ай Passage 
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stand or сагс 
for ventila- 
ons ANDY 
one who has 
had much to 
do with hos- 
pitals will 
recall numer- 


FIG. 23. ous instances 
of costlv and 
efficient ventilating systems which are either habitually 
out of use or altogether abandoned and standing idle, 
but of course this is not the architect's fault. If possible, 
both the ventilating and heating systems ought to be 
underthermostatic control. A plant of this kind installed 
at St. Luke's Hospital, New York, worksso well that one 
of the nurses complained to the superintendent about the 
thermometers of the wards; she said she was sure they 
were out of order, for she had been watching them for 
weeks and they never moved at all. 


Some writers argue that the cross sections of wards 
should be in the form of a pointed arch, as shown in Fig- 
ure 29. "They argue that the air from the patients' lungs, 
being warmer than the surrounding air, has a tendency 
to rise, and care should be taken not to interfere with its 
progress upward until it escapes through an aperture 
along the ridge. "This upward tendency, they say, may 
be facilitated by making openings along the sides under 
the eavcs, so that air striking the sides of the building 
may be forced upward between the inner and outer cover- 
ing of the roof until it escapes at the ridge, drawing with 


it the air from the interior. While it is undoubtedly true 


that this arrangement would work well in mild weather, 
and that this form of interior aids wonderfully in facili- 
tating natural ventilation, it is equally true that it would 
not work well in cold weather, when ventilation is most 
needed. At such times all the heated air would immedi- 
ately escape from the top, and its place be taken by a cat- 


aract of cold air falling 
from the ridge. Wards of 
this sort are practical, 
therefore, only in warnt 
climates. 


The best method of 
ventilating the wards, in 


" — 
— 


our climate at least, seems 
to be to draw off the viti- 
ated air through one ог 


OA 


атте 


more apertures placed 
close to the floor, but not 
in the floor, opening into 
simple vertical ducts ог 
aspirating flues, smooth 
on the inside and having 
a door at their base, so 
that they can be readily 
cleaned. The openings in- 
tothe shaft are placed near 
the floor for the reason 
that the incoming fresh 
heated air lies near the 
cciling, and as it gradually 
becomes cooled it falls. FIG. 26. 

The air which has been 

longest in the room, being the coolest, lies nearest the 
Поог and should be drawn off; the taking away of this cool 
stratum has a tendency to draw down the warm air and 
thus equalize the heat. It is best that the fresh heated 
air should be admitted at a point near the ceiling, so that 
it may not mix with the stale air ncar the floor. Where 
the direct-indirect system of heating is used the coils may 
either be suspended mncar tlie ceiling or else placed on the 
floor and encased with a metallic or other covering, having 
an outlet near the ceiling. Writers do not all agree upon 
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the amount of air which should be furnished for cach 
patient per hour, but they do agree that there cannot be 
too much. Parkes says: ** There can be no doubt that the 
necessity for an unlimited supply of air is the cardinal 
consideration in the erection of hospitals, and in fact must 
govern the construction of the buildings. For many dis- 
cases, especially the acute, the merest hovels with plenty 
of air are better than the most costly hospitals without it.” 

After the ventilation the next matter of importance to 
consider is the manner of construction and tlie choice of 
materials. For the exterior of course anything will do, 
but as it is desirable to give the buildings as cheerful an 
appearance as possible, it is best to choose some light- 
colored substance for the walls.  Light-colored materials 
also have the advantage of refleeting more of the sun's 
rays, thus making the interior somewhat cooler in sum- 
mer than if the exterior covering were dark. One very 
important matter is the damp-proofing. This should be 
extended across the cellar floor, through the walls and 


up the outside of them to the ground level. It is very 
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usual to take this pre- 
caution for almost all 
kinds of buildings in the 
larger eastern cities, but 
in smaller towns and in 
the South and West it is 
not so common. For 
hospitals it ought never 
to be omitted. Їл 8 
precaution is not taken 
it would be better to 
omit the cellar altogeth- 
er, at least under the 
ward pavilions. Most 
people have a mistaken notion that a cellar adds to the 
healthfulness of a building, while the contrary is thc 
truth unless it has been damp-proofed. 

When the Back Bay district of Doston was first laid 
out, many people were afraid to live in the houses because 
they could have no cellars, but experience soon demon- 
stratcd that they were the most healthful in the city. 
There is always a great deal of moisture in any soil, even 
the driest. ІР it were not so, trees and other vegetation 
could not exist. A growing tree requires an immense 


FIG. 29. 
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amount of moisture, which it can extract from what ap- 
pears to be very dry carth. One often hears people say 
their cellars are “ав dry as a bone,” but they are mis- 
taken if the walls and floor have not been damp-proofed. 
The walls are always damp if they are in contact with 
the earth, and these walls are constantly giving off moist- 
ure into the cellar. When a masonry wall is in con- 
tact with the earth, it acts as blotting paper does when 
the edge is dipped in water; the moisture is carried up 
it by molecular or capillary attraction. General Viele 
held that this moisture could be carried to the top of a 
wall of almost any height. Most people do not realize 
it, but it is true that we breathe a great deal of cellar air 
in almost all our houses, especially in the winter when 
If any one wants a convincing 
demonstration of this, let him create a smoke 1n his cel- 
lar and see how soon it will be noticed on the floors 
above. It is therefore essential that all cellars should 
bc wholesome, and doubly so in the case of hospitals. 

For the interior finish of the building it is important 
that the substances used should be non-absorbent and 
easy to clean. Great care should be taken to avoid all 
projecting moldings or other sharp corners and angles 
which are hard to clean, by rounding them. 

For the walls perhaps no better material can be had 


the furnace is going. 


than any one of the several brands of hard plaster in 
general use, painted with enamel paint; they are then 
non-absorbent and easy to clean. ‘The ideal floor for a 
hospital has yet to be invented. Such a floor would be 
one of about the density of wood, casy for the feet, 
non-absorbent, which could be put down in a plastic state 
and the edges coved up to meet the plaster. Several 
makes of cement floor which meet all but one of these re- 
quirements have recently been put on the market; 
they fail, however, in being absorbent, and are therefore 
useless for the purpose. Dr. Langstaff of Southampton, 
England, recommended a paraffin treatment for wooden 
floors, which certainly worked well where it was tried in 
England. Whether it would work equally well in this cli- 
mate, and with our method of heating which tends to make 
the wood expand or contract at different seasons, 15, so 
far as the writer knows, yet to be determined. The 
paraffin is put on in a melted state, and ironed into the 
grain and joints with a box iron heated with burning 
charcoal. It is said to penetrate about a quartcr of an 
inch into the wood. The excess of paraffin is scraped off 
and the floor is brushed with a hard brush, a little paraffin 
and turpentine are then put on, and the floor is good for 
years; at least this is the experience at the Southampton 
Infirmary where the method has long been in use. It 
may be that the same treatment applied to the cement 
floors spoken of might render them non-absorbent. 

lt is not, however, within the scope of this paper to 
consider in detail the various aseptic materials or methods 
which can be used to advantage, or to discuss the best 


sanitary appliances and their use. To do so would re- 


Section through Amphitheater 


FIG 31. 


quire a volume. It was simply the intention of the writer 
to speak in a general way of some of the more important 
features common to all hospitals. This is an age of spe- 
cialties. We have all sorts of hospitals, — hospitals for 
women, hospitals for babies, cancer hospitals, eye and ear 
hospitals, lying-in hospitals, etc.,— each one of which ге- 
quires of the planner special study. Alllarge general hos- 
pitals and most other kinds are made up of many distinct 
parts or buildings, each one of which also rcquires careful 
study for its proper arrangement; there isthe nurses' home, 
the out-patients' department, the obstetrical department, 
the pathological building, the administration pavilion, the 
steward's department, lodgings for the employees, etc. 
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We have considered, іп a general way, the wards, their 
arrangement and planning. It may not be amiss to say 
a few words about the operating department. There is 
no part of a hospital where more money is usually spent 
than here. Of eourse no possible precaution should be 
left untried to make the surroundings as aseptie as possi- 
ble, but the means employed, althongh they may be the 
most costly, are not always the best. Many of the mate- 
rials used are more antiseptic in арреагапее than in 
reality. Marble doors, as heavy and hard to open as 
those of a safe, are often used, in spite of the fact that 
wooden ones, varnished, are much less absorbent, and 
that a surgeon ready to operate should not be obliged to 
handle a heavy door or, in fact, anything else. The 
doors ought to be so light and nieely balanced that they 
can be opened by a touch of the clbow. Tile floors, 
although they may look well and seem casy to clcan, arc 
really full of joints which are objectionable. Floors cov- 
ered with sheet lead have been suggested for operat- 
ing rooms, and although this does not sound very 
attractive, there is really a good deal to be said in its 
favor. It is smooth, need have no joints, is easy to clean, 
is noiseless, can be coved up to meet the wall surfaces, is 
non-absorbent, and is not affected by any of the acids 
used in an operating room. The only thing against it 
seems to be its appearanee. 

The arrangement of the operating department is a 
matter about which surgeons are very particular, and un- 
less the planner has had a good deal of experienee he is 
apt to have unpleasant things said about his work. For 
private operations the room need not be more than cight- 
een feet square. "The lighting should be from the north. 
This side of the room should be practieally entirely of 
glass, starting from about three feet from the floor; the 
window should be vertical for about three feet more, then 
slope back at an angle of about sixty degrees until it 
meets the eeiling, so that the operating table may be 
placed close under the light. Тһе panes should be large 
and set in thin metallic muntins. There should be a 
room for the operating surgeons, opening from the oper- 
ating room, with a light fly door whieh can be opened 
with a toueh. This room should have a shower bath and 
basins with faucets and stoppers which can be oper- 
ated by the feet. In large hospitals there should be 
another room for the house surgeons, the room for in- 
struments and bandages and the sterilizing room shonld 
both open from the operating room, and the latter should 
eonnect with the nurses’ workroom. Тһе ctherizing room 
and the recovery room should open directly from the cor- 


ridor. 

In operating theaters as generally planned the lighting 
is bad. Some operating theaters have glass roofs, but 
this makes the room too hot in summer, and the light is 
too high up. 

Figures зо and 31 represent a plan and a seetion of 
an operating theaterand its dependencies arranged toover- 
come these difficulties. Тһе lighting is the same as that 
reeommended for the private operating room; a strong 
light is obtained for the operating table without interfer- 
ing mueh with the eomfort of the spectators in the am- 
phitheater. The dependencies are arranged so as to bring 
eaeh into convenient relationship with the others and 
with the operating room. 


Hints on Design in Terra- Cotta. 
BV К. WAGNER. 
ЕККА СОТТА has characteristic. qualities which 
distinguish it from stone. Some will try to hide 
them and imitate stone; the artist will emphasize them. 
The former get results which are “almost as good as 


stone”; the latter ereates terra-cotta architecture. 


SENS 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PURE CLASSICAL FLUTE S AND FILLET. 


Terra-cotta is in many respects a better building mate- 
rial than stone, and there is no good reason for conccal- 
ing its identity; but on the contrary the more it asserts its 
specific qualities in a design the better is the result. 


SECTION TIIROUGII А MAIN CORNICE, 


Lookouts А held down by continnous L, Band rods C. D isa 
wall plate. Modillions are suspended from lookouts A, by means of 
clips and hangers. 


As compared with stone, terra-cotta presents the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

First. It has but one surface, which onee destroyed сап 
never be restored. This precludes the dressing of exposed 
surfaces of the finished warc. 

Хоть. - The accompanying illustrations were furnished by terra- 


cotta manufacturers and are considered by them to be good examples 
of terra-cotta construction. 
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SUGGESTION FOR TERRA-COTTA ENTRANCE | ELEVATION. 

Second. It has a tendency to warp during the process be made longer than four-inch moldings. In order to be 

of drying and burning. This tendency increases almost filled with brick and for other practical reasons terra- 
as the square of the larger axis, but decreases with the cotta is usually open on the back. This, together with 


cross section. For this reason twelve-inch moldings can the irregular profiles of moldings, etc., increases the 
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SECTION TIIROUGH 
CENTER. 


. SECTION BETWEEN END 
PILASTER AND COLUMN, 
LOOKING TOWARD 
PEDIMENT. 
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ten by twenty-four inches, although for cornieesand para- 
pets, where slight defects are not noticeable, larger sizes 
may be used. 

The comparative shortness of pieces led to the roll or 
lip joint for exposed washes, and this is a feature charac- 
teristic of terra-cotta. Many designers try to hide it, but 
it wonld be better to give it an artistic treatment and em- 
phasize it. 

Third. The size of terra-cotta decreases almost an inch 
to the foot from the time it is molded until it is burned. 
This shrinkage is carefully determined by experiment 
and provided for in making the molds; but it is al- 
ways subject to slight variations, which are practi- 
cally beyond human control: These deviations from 
the calculated shrinkage are approximately in pro- 
portion with the size of the pieces. In very long pieces, 
which are set up on end in the kiln, the weight assists 
the tendency to contraction, while the friction counteracts 
it to some extent on the ends upon which the pieces rest 
while drying and burning. Inorder to reduce these vari- 
ations in shrinkage and the resulting imperfect aligninent 
of theadjoining pieces to a minimum, the moldings should 
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SOFFIT PLAN OF CORNICE AT TOP OF FRIEZE. 


SOFFIT PLAN SHOWING PANEL IN ENTABLATURF. 


PLAN TIIROU(GII PILASTER AND COLUMN. 


DETAILS, SUGGESTION FOR A TERRA-COTTA ENTRANCE 


chances for warping. Circular columns, in which the 
tension is uniform in all directions, can therefore be 
made much longer, the practical limit being about ten 
feet. Three feet is unusually long for a twelve by twelve 
inch molding, while about one-half that length is the 
limit for a four by four inch molding. A plain ashlar is 
also open on the back and is very apt to warp, so that 
good results can hardly be expected if the size execeds 


be so profiled that conrses in close proximity to the eye 
should not be more than twelve inches high, and the зате 
holds good of the arises of moldings around panels which 
cannot be separated. For work more remote from the 
eye this limit may be increased by about one-half. 

As a rule, columns over six feet high are divided 
horizontally into a number of drums, depending on the 


length of the shaft, and пр to а diameter of abont two 
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feet it is possible, with the greatest сагс and at considcr- linesarc impossible. If vertical joints are objectionable, 
able expense, to make a fairly good fit of one drum upon projecting or receding bands can be inserted bctween 
the other, although a perfect fit ean hardly be counted on such blocks, thereby hiding the variation m length; ог 
when the diameter is more than sixteen inches. For the ends of the blocks may be profiled so that the jamb 
columns more than two feet in diameter it becomes neees- can form a separate piece, then thc ashlar between thesc 
sary to make vertical joints, in order to permit of the fit- jambs ean be trimmed to proper size, and perfect joints 
ting and grinding of the various pieces, so as to produce and straight lines will be the result. 

a perfect alignment of the fillets. The most convenient Fourth, Inasmuch as terra-cotta is nearly always 
way for the architeet is to use the classic column, putting made from molds, decorated surfaces can be obtained at 
the joints in the flutes; but in this way terra-eotta a comparatively moderate cost. They not only enrich 
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A triple window of somewhat ornate design can be made an attractive feature in any composition where surrounding conditions аге at all 
favorable. The example here given could be introdueed in many instances as a motif, subsidiary members being made to harmonize in proportion 
to the taste and dexterity of the designer. It has variety and symmetry to a greater degree than is usually met with, even in designs that would 
more than double the eost of execution. In the hands of a man familiar with the technical minutia of production, an elaborate design may be 
simplified and rearranged, from the manufacturer's point of view. without pereeptible change in the general effeet. On the other hand, over- 
elaboration is too often associated with unnceessary, time-consuming intricacy that renders the desired article impracticable on commercial 
grounds. This window is composed of forty pieces, which, with a few easily made changes in the clay, could be turned out of fourteen molds. 
Where two or three such windows eould be used on the same building, or group of buildings, the eost would not exceed the average for сотрага- 
tively plain work. Even for one window, it should not be a very abnormal figure. With alittle modification in the height and proportions of 
columns and pilasters, lintels, etc., could be substituted for semieireular arehes without appreeiable increase in cost. 


columns are not produced, they are simply imitations of 
marble columns. A truc terra-cotta column should have 
a treatment which will allow of thc usc of vertical joint 
without making it an cyesore; or it should have project- 
ing bands between thc drums, which will make a perfcct 


fit unnecessary. 
A very ncat substitute for the pure classical flutc and 
fillet is shown in the accompanying sketch. 


mem = TYPICAL SECTION 
SECTION THROUGH SOFFIT, FOR COLONNADE 
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It is not diffieult to produce pier blocks, say three MAIN ENTRANCE. ARCHITECTURE. 
feet long and twelve by twelve inches in section; but the 
length of these blocks will vary some, and if the ends the design, but also assist in making the casual defects 


arc exposcd and cannot be trimmed down to size, perfect less conspicuous than in plain work. 
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LAN THROUGH BALUSTERS. PLAN OF SOFFIT. 


SUGGESTION FOR A TERRA-COTTA BALCONY. 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION FOR A CENTRAL PAVILION, 
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SECTION THROUGH A MAIN CORNICE. 


It is hardly neeessary to add that terra-cotta, glazed, 
enameled and plain, offers an almost endless variety of 
eolors, whieh ean be used to emphasize the various archi- 
teetural members, as well as to relieve the ornamentation 
by giving it a color different from that of the background. 
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Fireproofing. 


Economics of Construction. ЇЇ. 


ву ЈОНА ТИМ АУДИО 


T may be well to prefaee this paper by saying that any 
building erected for income cannot be divoreed from 
its business aspect as a paying investment; its construc- 
tion and eost are primal faetors which bear upon its char- 
acter as an investment; its construction as to its life and 
repairs; its cost, life and repairs as to its gross and net 
per cent income. In the eonsideration of the subject in 
hand we base our estimates and conelusions on the use of 
the best and only the best materials, which adapt them- 
selves to the different funetions of strueture, and that 
such estimates and conclusions are based upon computa- 
tion, not guesswork. It is to be noted in nearly all pa- 
pers whieh have been published on fireproof construetion 
that the terms ¿ron and s/ee/ have been used indiserimi- 
nately, synonymously, of same value and equivalent, 
when in fact there is an essential difference in respect to 
their struetural valuc. 

Of the buildings usually erected by the з/се/ frame 
system, office buildings, hotels and apartments predomi- 
nate, and the general system of planning and construction 
is in the main so similar that they may be elassed, eon- 
structively, as of one kind. In this and the next paper, 
after commenting on some elements more or less effective 
or impraeticable, we will take up, for illustration, the соп- 
struetion, eost, rentals and per eent return of a simple 
type of office building. 

In 1902 Professor C. L. Norton made some inter- 
esting and valuable experiments (see Report 1V of 
the Insuranee Engincering Experiment Station, also 
Engineering. Record of November 8, 1902) in respect 
to the corrosion of steel and its prevention.  Profes. 
sor Norton opens his report by saying: “Тһе constantly 
inreeasing use of steel as a structural member in 
modern buildings has led to many questions as to the 
permaneney of the steel as sometimes used for this pur- 
pose. The examination of buildings ten to fifteen years 
old, when during alterations the steel framework has 
been exposed to view, reveals all stages and conditions 
of disintegration of the steel, ete. dut surely when 
a steel plate one-half inch in thickness loses more than 
one-eighth of an ineh in five years there arises a question 
as to the ability of the structure to last more than twenty- 
five years.” 
“The eleaning of the steel was the most troublesome 
problem met with. 


Further, in respect to the experiments: 


It was necessary to seour the pieces, 
then piekle in hot dilute sulphuric aeid, and finally dip 
into hot milk of lime; when cold the lime was removed 
with a wire brush. This left the steel clean and bright, 
ready to put into the test bricks.” 

Fancy, if one can, such a process as that for the steel 
frame of any building 


о, especially a skyscraper, also the 
eost. Also, 5 /7/7/, it is of the змоў! importance that 
the steel be chan when bedded in conerete. Seraping, 
piekling, a sand blast and lime should be used, if neces- 
sary, to have the metal с/сал when built into the wall." 
We have italicized the words “utmost importance ” 


and “clean” to emphasize what is unquestionably true. 
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We have а high regard for Professor Norton’s ability, 
integrity of purpose and the value of his investigations: 
as we are also indebted to him for emphasizing by analogy 
our position, that a building of solid masonry construc- 
tion in brick and terra-cotta is superior. 

The value of his experiments and deductions is not 
only from the data obtained, but also in showing thc im- 
practicability of application; for to obtain the results 
illustrated by his experiments we need to be assured of 
three things: (1) that every member of a steel frame be 
absolutely free of corrosion before the cement coating 
is applied, which is out of the question so long as manu- 
facturcrs of steel persist in putting the job and shop 
marks on the bare metal and so long as frames are erected 
in such manner as is now customary; (2) that all cement 
used be frec of sulphates or sulphites of lime, which 
would involve the labor and expense, time and money, in 
testing every pound of cement used for thc purpose; (3) 
an assurance of the very perfection of care in contractors 
and workmen, in the handling and assembling of mem- 
bers; that no piece be subject to abrasion and elements 
of atmospheric attack. Such a process and such care arc 
not practicable in the nature of everyday affairs, short 
time contracts and competition in profits; for the extra 
cost involved would be prohibitive, and, expressed in busi- 
ness parlance, “will not рау”; for such extra cost means 
a material reduction in net per cent income. 

Professor Norton in his experiments dcals in labora- 
tory science, not with the cold hard facts, demands and 
shortcomings of everyday practice, profit and loss, and 
hustle to get there. If such prevention of corrosion 
could be obtained, that alone will not insure a steel-frame 
building as a fireproof onc; and that it is not, and can- 
not be as compared with solid masonry construction. 
Besides the steel-frame building is subject to other ele- 
ments which in time will seriously affect its structural 
stability, especially so in excessively high buildings; one 
of the most potent is vibration, not alone from high 
winds, but by the constant, ccaseless, eternal vibration 
of the world, which will rack and strain the joints of 
structure to breaking pitch. No isolatcd part of a steel- 
frame structure should exceed in bulk proportions of six 
to four in length to width, or five to thrce in height to 
width; and aside from this, if an architect desires to pro- 
long the life of stecl supports, he should not design the 
columns with their bases below the level of the second 
floor for outside columns, or below the first floor for in- 
side columns. 

One of the most notable, able and experienced of 
American architects said some ten years back, ** If I had 
my way, Ї would never again crect a steel-frame build- 
ing." Hespoke with a prophetic vision of atime to come. 
We are not inclined to be pessimistic or to condemn any 
system of building which is designed upon logical and 
sane principles; wc are dealing with facts and imminent 
probabilities, known values and results; for the combined 
advantage of investors, architects and materials of 
tried and known consistency, tried by fire, the wear of 
time and the rack of the elements. Our endeavor is to 
bring architects to a sense of the signs of the times, a 
just conception of their responsibilities as /eadcrs in 
thought and investigation — as it is their right of place 
to be— and owners and investors to a wise economy in 
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the science of structure and lasting values of invest. 
ments in buildings of right constrüction. 

Time has demonstrated the inherent defect and dan- 
ger — corrosion — of the steel-frame structure, and no 
process known at the present time will effect the elimi- 
nation of such defcct and danger or make such structures 
safe and permanent, except at such cost as to place such 
structures out of considcration from an investment point 
of view. 

The question of structural stability and life can not be 
too urgently emphasized, not only in respect to first and 
secondary cost, but also in respect to the damage in case 
of collapse in the destruction of property and human 
lives; such damage is conceivable in terms of dollars and 
cents, but one may well stand appalled at the sum of con- 
sequences. The older buildings of the steel-frame sys- 
tem have now covered a span of time, or are rapidly ap- 
proaching it, in which the destructive force of corrosion 
has been going on steadily, inexorably, to a degree ex- 
ceeding so per cent of the original structural cfficiency, 
and no one can say when the day or hour cometh when 
some of these buildings will come down in a confused, 
disorganized and awful heap of dust and junk, a shapeless 
and hideous commentary on the vanity of human efforts, 
destroying millions of property and hundreds, pcrhaps 
thousands, of our fellow beings. 

Disasters never come heralded from the house tops. 
Such a disaster will be instantaneous in effect, — a weird 
and ghastly tragedy. 

A building may catch fire with some good chance of 
95 per cent of the occupants getting out alive and the sav- 
ing of property, but in case of a collapse of a steel-frame 
building there is small likelihood of any premonitory 
signs. It will give way in an instant and be down in the 
time of a wink. 

Тһе time has come, and now is, when the owners of 
existing buildings and those contemplated should stop 
and think, and guard against present and future dangers, 
and take measures of prevention by investigating the 
present conditions of buildings ten to twelve years old, 
and the adoption in new buildings of a system of struc- 
ture that will be safe and permanent. 

The total fire loss in Boston in 1902 was З1, 570, 533-25 
in buildings and contents, not including loss of rentals 
and business; total insurance, $18,986,710.95; total in- 
surance loss, $1,481,723.88. Such loss would build five 
or six small office buildings absolutely fireproof. 

The loss by the conflagration at Paterson, N. J., ap- 
proximatcd $10,000,000 (loss and interest) and covered ап 
area of about fifteen acres. This loss would build eight- 
story fireproof buildings over about a third of the building 
area of burnt district. This fire also emphasized the value 
of an approximation toall masonry construction, also the 
value of cast iron columns over steel columns. Cast iron 
columns rightly made and protected with four inches of 
terra-cotta encasement are superior to steel and almost, 
if not quite, as good as piers of solid masonry in respect 
to fire attack and are indestructible by corrosion. 

Another point: under present practice it is customary 
to erect steel frames weeks and months before the encase- 
ment is placed around them, thus exposing the frames to 
atmospheric attacks, storms, vibrations and damage by 
working on it, hoisting and shifting all sorts of heavy 
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materials over and against it. The frame should not go 
up in advance of the eneasement if one desires to attain 
some prevention of corrosion, minimize damage and pro- 
long life. We note in some buildings now being erected 
the practice of painting the encasement of the steel sup- 
porting members (on the inside of the building); this is 
a mistake, for it will simply retard the evaporation of the 
moisture within the encasement and accelerate the propa- 
gation of corrosion. 

No encasement of columns should be other than of 
eireular form ; also such members should be used in the 
make-up of columns as are best adapted to the maximum 
amount of fireproofing, the smallest number of jointsand 
minimum exposure of surface to corrosion and fire attack. 
The sections for columns in general use may be classed 
under two heads, the орси and the closed ог бол types. 


Of all of them, 
| à Ч the + and the sim- 
= | ple H (without 

Г. 71 flanges) are the 
best types. 
A B С, 


In gencral it 


OPEN TYPES. 


FH ESL 


[zc 

BOX TYPES. 
may be said that no columns hav- 
ing internal ат cells, or made 
with flange members so placed 
that terra-eotta bloeks cannot be 
'asily placed against inside mem- 
Also that 
no box girders should be used; 
that the single I type of girders 


bers, should be used. 


should be used, not II or ИТ. 
Another element of economy 
in eonstruetion in any elass of 
building, and especially so in à 
steel frame, is that the plan 
should be laid out on a system of 
units, having right angles, and 
with close approximation of eco- 
nomical use of standard lengths 


of I'sand plates, 3o feet, 40 fect, 

so feet, бо feet lengths. This makes for quite an appre- 
ciable saving in cost. 

FIREPROOF HOTELS. 

HE building laws of our larger cities now require 

all hotels to be built of fireproof construction. 

The tendency is moreover in most of the cities to insist 

: The state- 


upon fireproof construetion for sehoolhouses. 
ment is often made that fireproof construetion for a 
schoolhouse is a luxury, for the reason that so far as the 
records show human life has never been lost as a result of 
a fire in a schoolhouse. As against this we find noted in 
one of our exchanges a statement of the fact that during 
the past year in this country 546 schoolhouses were de- 
stroyed by fire and 1,378 hotels were burned down. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


CHICAGO'S PARKS. 

x a result of the election held in Chieago on the 
js first day of this month (June) the eity has an as- 
suranee that not less than five hundred aeres will be 
added to its park area without any delay whatsoever. 
Time was when Chicago had the largest park area in 
proportion to popnlation of any city in the country. 
The enormous growth of the eity both in population and 
acreage, without a corresponding increase in parks and 


GUASTAVINO CORRUGATED TILE SHOWING LIGHT 
AND SHADE EFFECTS. 


boulevards, has brought it down to the lowest rank as 
compared with other American cities. The increase has 
only been in mileage of new boulevards, or streets under 


the control of the several park commissions, but that has 


ГОЛ С. UDINE TOLEDO, ODIO; 
E. O. Fallis, Architect. 
Тегга-Соца by the New York Architectural Тегга-Соца Co, 
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APARTMENT, NEW VORK CITY. 


Built of ** Shawnee" Brick. Thorn & Wilson, Architects. 


not been enough to keep pace with the progress of other 
large cities. At the session of the forty-third Gencral 
Assembly of lllinois just closed there were passed no 
less than ten acts affecting the parks of Chicago. Five 
of them provided for the enlargement of the South Park 
system; one provided for the enlargement of Lincoln 
Park by accretions from the lake of two hundred and 
twenty-five acres; one provided for connecting the Lin- 
coln and South Park systems by a boulevard, either over 
or under the mouth of the Chicago River, as may be 
hereafter determined; one bill provided for a large num- 
ber of additional small parks; one provided the manner 
in which the New Field Columbian Museum can be 


ORNAMENTAL WINDOW. 
Victor Hugo Koehler, Architect. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
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located in the new 
Grant Park in the 
heart of the city and 
fronting on Lake 
Michigan; and lastly 
another bill made it 
possible to erect the 
new John Crerar Li- 
brary on the site se- 
lected for it two 
years ago. 

It can well be 
said that when Chi- 
cago does things it 
is not by halves. 
She has waited a 
long time for this 
consummation, and 
it has all come at 
once. The money to 
carry out all these 
improvements by 
park commissions 
will be provided by 
the issuc of bonds. 
It will be a large sum. 
At the election re- 
ferred to the voters 
confirmed the au- 
thority to issue $3,- 
ooo,ooo In bonds for 
the South Parks and 
$1,000,000 for Lin- 
coln Park. An act 
of the General As- 
sembly also author- FIGURE, EXECUTED IN TERRA-COTTA 
ized the Board of BV CONKLING-ARMSTRONG TERRA- 

COTTA CO. 
Bruce Price, Architect. 


County Commission- 
ers to issue bonds 
to the amount of 31,200,000 for various purposes, about 
$500,000 of which will be for buildings. 
not enough the Ficld 
Columbian Museum 
bills included a pro- 
vision for adding a 


Asif this were 


fraction of a mill to 
the taxation of thc 
city, which will pro- 
vide an income of 
about $50,000 per an- 
num for the muse- 
um, and another 
$30,000 per annum 
for the Art [nstitute, 
which has never be- 
fore been assisted 
from the tax levy. 
Then the Trustees of 
the Drainage Canal 
will be authorized to 
issue about $10,000, - 
ooo in bonds for the 


TERRA-COTTA GARDEN VASE. 
enlargement and im- Made by White Brick & Terra-Cotta Co. 
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present they can only value 
them in money, employing 
millions for units. For in- 
stance, the park additions 
will cost four millions, the 
John Crerar Library will cost 
one million, and all estimates 
of the cost of the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum are based 
on à prospective outlay of 
five millions for buildings, 
with a five million endow- 
ment. The County Board 
will expend half a million for 
buildings, and the Trustees 
of the Drainage Canal will 
spend ten millions more. 


These are rough figures, 
given without exact statistics 
for handy referencc. 

The greatest of all Chi 
cago's improvements will be 


PUMPING STATION, CHICAGO. 
R. Bruce Watson, Architect. 


provement of the Chicago River and the development of 
power at the controlling works. 

The result of this legislation in the aggregate has been 
to plaee the whole water front of Chicago on Lake Michi- 
gan for a distance of about twenty miles under control of 
the park boards, together with all the lands under water 
belonging to the state, with privilege to fill in the same 
where necessary. 

The people of Chicago probably will not realize for 
some time the full value of all these acquisitions. At 


< 
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SM 1 "ll TANE 
INTERIOR OF STABLE, SHOWING USE OF BLUF RIDGE ENAMEL 
BRICK, CREAM TINT. 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


Terra-Cotta made by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


the new Grant Park. № is 
located very much as Battery 
Park is in New York. But 
to realize its possibilities we 
must imagine Battery Park covering the whole ground 
south of a line drawn east and west through Wall Street. 

It is one and one-quarter miles long and about half a mile 
wide, and will have a sca wall on the long side and one 
end. "This is the site once talked of for the World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition, and the late Mr. Root made the first 
sketching forthe buildings for that great enterprise to be 
here located on piles. For economy it was proposed to 
leave the water under the buildings and to fill in the carth 


ENTRANCE TO DORMITORY, CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
''erra-Cotta made by Indianapolis Perra-Cotta Со, 
Gustave W. Drach, Architect. 
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HOUSES, CHICAGO, 
Built of Tiffany Enameled Brick. 


between them. The whole arca was then without any 
shore protection except the government breakwater, half 
a mile away, enclosing the roadstead or anchorage for 
In 1895, 1896 and 
1897 the whole area now to be used as a park was enelosed 
with a cob dock, built with two rows of piles, with crib- 
work on top and filled in with stone. This will be the 
foundation of the sca wall that is to be. About half the 
area of the park is now filled in with dumpage from the 
eity and some material from the drainage canal. Part of 
the area was retained by the state of Illinois for a drill 
ground and armory site, and the state has expended $100,- 
ooo within the last two years in filling itin. But that has 
now been turned over to the park commissioners for the 
use of the city, and there will be no armories on it. 


vessels seeking shelter from storms. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUGAR REFINERY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Brick furnished by O. W. Ketchain. 


This entire park will have to be made from nothing, 
and the opportunity to develop a magnificent design is 
extroardinary. If, by good fortune, it should grow into 
a thing of beauty, it is safe to say that it will be a great 
surprise to the people of Chieago, for its possibilities are 
beyond the conception of even the best informed men and 
women. 


NEW YORK INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 


№ К. WALTER Т. SMITH, who has for several years 

held a position as superintendent for Carrtre & 
Hastings, and who had general oversight of the construe- 
tion of the buildings at Buffalo for the Pan-American 
Exposition, has been appointed to the position of chief 
inspeetor of buildings in New York City. This appoint- 
ment was made by Mr. Thompson, the new superintendent 


FIDELITY TRUST BUILDING, BUFFALO. 
Brickwork and Fireproofing laid in Akron Star Brand Cement. 
Green & Weeks, Architects. 


of buildings, upon the nomination of a number of the 
leading arehitcets of New York City. However mueh 
we might wonder at an architect of so much experience 
and ability being willing to accept a political appointment 
of this sort, we ean eertainly congratulate the eity most 
heartily upon seeuring his serviees, aud the superintend- 
ent has taken а most wise course in aeting in собрета- 
tion with the arehitects of the city. 


IN GENERAL. 


What is probably the largest architectural commission 
ever awarded in the building linc to a Boston firm has 
just come to Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, who have 
been sclected as architcets to remodel the buildings and 
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grounds of the military academy at West Point. The 
work will involve an outlay of $5,500,000. 

The committee selected to pass upon the plans sub- 
mitted in competition consisted of General Schofield, pres- 
ident of the West Point Alumni Association; Col. A. L. 
Mills, superintendent of the academy; George B. Post, 
Cass Gilbert and Walter Cook, all architects of New York. 
The committee was unanimous in its selection of the plans 
of the Boston firm, and its choice was last week ratified bv 
the secretary of war. | 


DETAIL ВУ GEORGE Н. STREETON, ARCHITECT. 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


Franeis 5, Swales is announced as the winner of the 
Washington University Traveling Scholarship, Albert 
D. Millar receiving Honorable Mention. The competi- 
tion consisted of three rendered and three sketch prob- 
lems. For a special study Mr. Swales has chosen the 
great theaters of Europe. 


DETAIL BY CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 
Standard Terra-Cotta Works, Makers. 


Charles T. Harris bas retired from the office of presi- 
dent of the Celadon Roofing Tile Company and is suc- 
ceeded by William R. Clarke, former first vice-president 
and treasurer. Mr. Clarke has been actively engaged 
with the company since its inception in 1888, and is ad- 
mirably fitted both by experience and ability to take 
charge of its large and growing business. He is suc- 
ceeded by C. Layton Ford as first vice-president, and by 
E. S. Marvin, former superintendent of the American Tem- 
perance Life Insurance Association, as treasurer. Both of 
these gentlemen have taken large interests in the company. 


Henry 5. Harris, second vice-president, and Alvord B. 
Clarke, general manager, remain in charge of the Chicago 
office and Western Department. 


A copartnership has been formed by Henry II. Meyers 
and Clarence R. Ward, architects, 532 Market Street, San 
Francisco. They desire samples and eatalogues from ma- 
tcrial men. 


ВУ ЗШ НОТЕ ПЕН 
Е wn ee) 


БРЕТАН. BY HEINS & LAFARGE, ARCHITECTS. 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


А. J. Blix, architect, has opened an office at 17 Fifth 
Avenue $., St. Cloud, Minn., and desires manufacturers' 


catalogues and samples. 


William H. Gruen, architect, St. Louis, has taken of- 
fices in the Chemical Building, and desires mannfacturers’ 
catalogues and samples. 


ne Ао 
Building and the 
Home for Crippled 
Children, Boston, 
Рено 
Stearns, architects, 
will be built of 
бау” тег 
Company brick; 
alsothenew library 
at Marlboro, Mass., 
by the same archi- 
tects: А lange 
quantity of their 
enameled brick 
will be nsed in the 
new Edison Вийа- 
ing, Boston, Wins- 
low -& Bigelow, 
architects, and the 
Penn Mutual In- 


surance Building, 
BOSSE, № Ne 
Seeler, architect. 


DETAIL BY HERTS & TALLANT, 
ARCIIITECTS. 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company, Makers 
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Competition for a Public Libriry 


First Prize, $500 Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $10 
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PROGRAM 


RT is assumed that a public library is to be presented to a town located in the m dle west. 
This town occupies a picturesque position in a rolling country bordering one of-he Great 
Lakes and is the seat of a small but important college. The public square is a irk which 
is assumed to be зоо feet wide and upwards of 1,000 feet long. At one end is a 2ady built 
the town hall, and at the opposite end will be placed the library. The ground nes gently 
towards the proposed site, so that the position will be a commanding one. The ole front- 
age of 300 feet will be given to the library and its approaches, and the entire dep of the lot 
is 200 feet. Тһе total rise from the curb line to the center of the lot is ro feet, ar the grade 
falls off towards the rear 1 foot in 4o. Sidewise the grade falls off equally each way fron the center 
то feet to the boundary lines. The building must set back a distance of 75 feet from th:front line, 
and the approach must be treated in an architectural manner. 

The exterior of the building is to be designed entirely in terra-cotta, and colored tera-cotta or 
faience may be introduced as a feature of the design. 

The following accommodation is to be provided for in plan. The dimensions given ʻe only ap- 
proximate and may be modified as required by the exigencies of the design: 

First Story. Vestibule, 200 sq. ft. ; periodical room, 1,000 sq. ft. ; reference library nd reading 
room, 1,000 sq. ft. ; general delivery room, боо sq. ft.; trustees’ room, 350 sq. ft. ; libraan's room. 
350 Sq. ft. ; stack room, 1,500 sq. ft. 

Second Story. Children's room, 500 sq. ft. ; music room, 500 sq. ft. ; exhibition гоог боо sq. ft. ; 
two rooms for special collections, 500 sq. ft. each. 

It is assumed that the lavatories, storerooms, etc., are all to be located in the basemit, which is 
to be raised sufficiently above the finished grade to allow of fair lighting. "The stairs liding to the 
second story are to be double, but are not to be made a prominent feature. It will be ‚sumed that 
the heating plant is entirely distinct from the building, there being consequently no prvision made 
for a chimney, but space should be provided for ample ventilation flues. 

Drawings Required. A perspective, taken from the left corner of the building, уга the picture 
plane forming an angle of 30 degrees with the main line of the front, and also sketch ples of the first 
and second floors at a scale of 1-32 in. to the foot. The perspective is to show tre ment of ap- 
proaches. These drawings to appear upon one sheet 16 in. wide and 20 in. high, the peıpective to be 
placed in the upper three-quarters of the sheet and the plans in the lower quarter of ti sheet. De- 
tails, drawn at a scale of 3-4 in. to the foot, showing the character of the design and tr construction 
of the terra-cotta, are to be shown on another sheet of the same size, ү, e., 16 in. wide га 20 in. high. 
These drawings are to be made in black ink without wash. 

It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competition is to епсогаре the study 
of the use of architectural terra-cotta. No limitation of cost need be considered, but tF designs must 
be made such as would be suitable for the location, for the character of the building an for the mate- 
rial in which it is to be executed. The details should indicate in a general manner the ointing of the 
terra-cotta and the sizes of the blocks. 

In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of terra-cott will be a point 
taken largely into consideration. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by а nom de plume or device, and accompai’ing same is to 
be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true пале and address 
of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, £ Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., on or before October 31, 1903. 

The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural priession. 

For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize 0:8500. 

For the design placed second a prize of $200 

For the design placed third a prize of $100. 

All drawings submitted in this competition are to become the property of THE BF CKBUILDER, 
and the right is reserved to publish any or aii of them. 

We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through tl: liberality of the 
terra-cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising columns of THE BUCKBUILDER. 

'This competition is open to every one. 
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BPRICKBEUTEDERTCOMPETITION: 


хү? wish to call the attention of our readers to a 
slight change in the program for the library 
eompetition, detailed announcement of which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. At the request of several 
of our subscribers we have modified the conditions by 
substituting a line elevation for the required perspective. 
We have also modified the restrictions as to the size of 
sheets, giving each eompetitor a better opportunity to 
present his work in what seems to him the best manner. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY GOLD MEDAL. 


| E have alluded in a previous issue to the bestowal 
V of the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architeets upon Mr. C. F. McKim of New 
York. The first recipient of this medal was Professor 
Cockerell, to whom it was given in 1848. The succes- 
sive recipients have been chosen with a great deal of wis- 
dom and the bestowal has recognized the best talent 
which the architectural profession throughout the world 
has manifested during the last half century. Among 
those to whom it has goneare included Sir Charles Barry, 
Owen Jones, Sir Gilbert Scott, Viollet le Duc, Sir James 
Pennethorne, George Edmund Street, John Pearson, 
Baron von Ferstel, F. C. Penrose, II. Schliemann, Charles 
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Garnier, Baron von Hansen, R. M. IIunt, Lord Leighton. 
It has become an unwritten rule to select in rotation an 
English architect, a foreign architect, and a literary man 
with architectural instincts. 


Mr. Aston Webb, in presenting the medal to Mr. 
McKim, gave a very felicitous sketch of the recipient's 
career, and stated that the selection was made of him as 
“а highly distinguished American architect, a very near 
relation of ours and a representative man, in order that 
we may show to him personally and to the whole world 
of American artists our high appreciation and admiration 
of the great work that marvelous country is doing on the 
other side of the world, an appreciation not only of what 
they are doing, but also of what we expect them to do, 
untrammeled by traditions, full of youth, energy, imagi- 
nation and initiative, and supported by almost boundless 
resources; and we are confident that as time goes on they 
will not only develop fresh types and plans of buildings, 
but that they will, though still mindful of the past, clothe 
those buildings in a language that will be distinctly their 
own." While a certain amount of this extremely flatter- 
ing generalization can be put down to the courtesy which 
was so charming an accompaniment of this occasion, it is 
quite eertain that Englishmen, and especially English ar- 
chitects, are looking to this country for a kind of devel- 
opment in our profession whieh has not been found 
what we choose to call the older countries. It is also evi- 
dent that their expeetations have not been entirely disap- 
pointed, and that others have found in our work some of 
the elements which we have fondly felt ourselves were 
not conspicuous by their absence. 

Quoting still further from Mr. Webb’s introductory 
address, Mr. McKim was born in Chester County, Penn., 
six-and-fifty years ago, and at eightcen entered Harvard 
University with a view to becoming a mining engineer. 
A year later, finding the work uncongenial, he entered 
the office of Mr. Russell Sturgis, arehiteet, New York, 
and, in the autumn of the same year, the Atelier Daumet 
in Paris, where he was prepared for and admitted to the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, remaining until the outbreak 
the war some three years later. During this time Mr. 
MeKim also traveled in Europe and visited England in 
1869, during which time he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Architectural Association. Returning to New 
York іп 1870, Mr. McKim entered the office of the well- 
known areliietect, N. И. Richardson, and in 1872, at the 
age of twenty-five, commenced practice on his own ac- 
count, being joined in 1877 by Mr. William Rutherford 
Mead, and in 1879 by Mr. Stanford White, and since that 
time they have continued their practice as “ MeKim, 
Mead & White." 
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The Orientation of Hospital 
Buildings. 
BY WILLIAM ATKINSON. 


HEALTHY hospital has been defined as “А hos- 
Ё pital which does not by any fault of its own aggra- 
vate ever so little the recovery of persons who are prop- 
erly its inmates, and this, the only right sense of the 
absolute word, governs the word’s comparative applica- 
tions, so that when we compare them together with ref- 
erence to their ‘healthfulness’ and call one of them the 
‘unhealthier’ hospital, our meaning is that in this hos- 
pital, by means of some faults of its own, disease cannot 
be treated as sueeessfully as in the other hospital; and the 
fault of its own, through which ап“ unhealthy’ hospital 
fails to attain the best results for its 1nedical and surgical 
treatment, is of two kinds — either it is an ZuArerent fault, 
as of site and construction; or else it is a /auw/t of kecping, 
as dirtiness or overerowding or neglect of ventilation.” * 

Unquestionably the first requisite for a healthy hospi- 
tal is abundance of sunlight. Not only the exterior wall 
surfaces of the buildings, but also the ground surfaces 
between and around them should have the direct rays of 
the sun for as long a time as possible each day. 

* Second only to air is light and sunshine essential 
for growth and health, and it is one of nature's most 
powerful assistants in enabling the body to throw off 
those conditions which we call disease. Not only day- 
light, but sunlight; indeed fresh air must be sun-warmed, 
sun-penetrated air. The sunshine of a December day has 
been recently shown to kill the spores of the anthrax 
bacillus.” + 

Wall surfaces, especially brick walls, absorb a large 
amount of moisture during rains. This moisture is 
quickly dried out by exposure to sunlight, but is retained 
for a long time in walls which are not exposed to the sun 
and creates an unhealthy condition; for dampness, with 
lack of sunlight, is a combination favorable to the growth 
of low forms of vegetable life and should be avoided in 
hospital buildings. 

To secure sunlight in the fullest measure requires 
that the general plan of the buildings shall be carefully 
studied with this end in view. 

Several years ago in a little book on hospitals, | in 
which I had the honor to be the eollaborator of Dr. Alfred 
Worcester, I stated as follows the principles to be ob- 
served, in the order of their importance, in designing the 
general ground plan of a group of hospital buildings: 

** First. To secure a large amount of sunlight for each 
one. 

* Second. То impede as little as possible the circula- 
tion of air in and around the buildings. 

** Third. To provide for the future enlargement of the 
hospital; and 

** Fourth. To promote convenience and economy of ad- 
ministration.” 

I added further: To study properly the question of 
sunlight, a “sun plan” of the buildings must be drawn 
and their positions considered with reference to the shad- 
ows they cast upon each other and upon the ground. An 

* Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1864. 


+ Galton, Healthy Hospitals. 
1 Small Hospitals. New York, 1894. Wiley & Sons. 


astronomical table, showing the path of the sun from 
sunrise to sunset at the different seasons of the year, is 
desirable for this work. 

It is the object of the present essay to illustrate the 
application of the first of the above principles with a few 
diagrams representing some of the principal types of hos- 
pital plans. 

In the latitude of Boston, Mass., the sun rises on the 
longest day of the ycar about 34 degrees north of east 
and sets at an equal distance north of west, traveling 
during the day over a horizontal circle of about 248 de- 
grees and reaching at noon an altitude of approximately 
72 degrees above the horizon, 

On the shortest day of the year he rises about 34 de- 
grees south of east and sets an equal distance south of 
west, traveling over a horizontal circle of only 112 de- 
grees and reaching at noon an altitude of only 23 degrees 
above the horizon. 

At the two periods of the year when the days and 
nights are of equal length (in March and September) the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west, traveling over 
a horizontal eircle of 18о degrees and reaching at noon ап 
altitude of 48 degrees (approximately) above the horizon. 

The diagrams in Fig. ı give the position of the sun 
at each hour of the day (sundial time) for the four pe- 
riods of the year named. 

Availing ourselves of this diagram, we may develop 
some useful principles to govern the general disposition 
and arrangement of hospital buildings. 

Suppose “А” in Fig. 2 to represent a building square 
in plan, placed squarely north and south. 

It is clear that the north wall will reeeive no sunlight 
at any time during the day during half the year (from 
September 22 to Mareh 21) and only a small amount in 
early morning and late afternoon during the other half; 
that the east wall will receive sunlight from sunrise till 
noon all the year round; that the south wall will receive 
sunlight all day during half the year (from September 22 
to March 21) and a less amount during the other half, and 
that the west wall will receive sunlight from noon until 
sunset all the year round. 

Suppose “В” in the same figure to represent the 
building placed at an angle of 45 degrees with the me- 
ridian. 

It 1s clear that all four sides of the building will now 
have sunlight during some portion of the day through- 
out the year. The northeast wall will have the morning 
sun; the southeast and southwest walls will have the sun 
during the middle of the day, and the northwest wall will 
have the afternoon sun. 

The following table gives the number of hours during 
whieh the walls in the two figures are exposed to sunlight 
at the four periods of the year named. It is evident that 
this table will serve not only for square buildings but also 
for buildings reetangular in plan.* 


FIGURE A. 
June 21. 
N. wall 14 88 m TREE ei, Gh om 
E. хакан? a. m. бо T2 Nie SS 7h 35m 
6: wall 7245 а м to ISD. ne sh зот 
М: wall TUL O а Ра а шш Шш zh 35m 


* This table is calculated for sundial time, from the sun chart 
(Fig. 1), and is sufficiently accurate tor our purposes. 


March 2ı and September 22. 
. wall 


wall—6 a. m. (обр. m...... 
.wall—i2 m. to 6 p. m 


= t = 


December 2r. 


Wall or х.х хэхэхэ 
wall—7.35 a. m. to 12 пі......... 
wall—7.35 a. m. to 4.25 p. m.. ... 

. wall—ı2 m. to 4.25 p. m 


4 £ 


1 —BAM.4.PM| 5 —ı2M 


2-9 , 5» 
5-0. 2. 
А. 41» 


‘December 21: 


FIGURE В. 
June 21. 
. E. 
E 
W. 
W. 


wall—4 25 a. m. to 10.45 a. m. 
wall—4.25 а. m. to 1.15 p. m... 
wall—to.45 а. m. to 7.35 p m... 
wall—t.15 p. In. to 7.35 р. m 


ии 


2 


March 21 and September 22. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
TW. 


wall— ба. m. to 9.45 a. т 
wall—6 a. m. to 2.15 p. 
wall—9 45 a. m. to 6 p. 


wall--2.15 p. m. to б p. m 


Za db MA 


December 21. 
B. 
1915 
W. 
W. 


wall- 7.35 а. m. to 3.15 p m 
wall—S.45 a. m. to 4.25 p. M..... 
Wille 3.15 p. m. to4.25 p. m..... 


хум 


Evidently the arrangement shown 
better sun exposure. 


wall—7.35 a. m. to 8.45 a. m. ..,.. 
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Let us now compare the two figures with respect to 


N " 
ES the shadows they cast upon the ground. 

izli Кіе. 3 is the “ shadow plan " of a сиђе, placed in the two 
6h positions in question. “he shadows are drawn for cach 
hour of the day from sunrise to sunset. They are super- 
. None posed one upon the other, so that the depth of shadow at 

..4h 25m 5 : 5 
onen any particlar point corresponds to the length of time that 
....4 25m point is without sunlight, the lightest tint representing 


M| 5 —NAM FPM||1——5AM 7PM|5 —9AN3PM 
é —12 M 2-6, е. |6 0» 2“ 
5-7 9 5 |7 ИЗ |, 

4-6. 4418-0101 
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‘March: 21 · - September: 22; 


SUN CHART. 


FIG. I. 


.6h 2om 
sh som 
.8h som 
6h гот 


..3h 45m 
.Sh 15m 
8h 15m 
gh 45m 


rh тот 
7h yom 
7h 40m 
.ıh тот 


аш 9595 7 MAS CHE 


In ** B" all four walls have sunlight at some part of 
the day throughout the year, while in “A ” 25 per cent 
of the wall surface is without any sunlight at all during 


one-half the year. FIG. 2. 
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area in shadow for one hour or less and the darkest (solid 
black) area in shadow for eight hours or more. The Ro- 
man numerals denote the hour for which each shadow is 
drawn.* 

The following 


ш X W M 


table gives the areas of the shadows 


Vlll IX X ХІ 


1 


EIG. 3. 


cast upon the ground, supposing the cube to represent a 
building roo feet square and ı00 feet high: 


A B. 
sa asque 

Area іп shadow from 1to 2 hours....49,922 71,175 
рУ 55 s EDS noe Аа: 20,275 22,986 
ди Ds worse. nee 12,053 12,533 
A 6,818 зон 
Бо И Отоа 

у ; OE Әлі 202 
ES is UE E. “а 508 2,415 
У Sg. > 405 +900 

SS ES ото 2-55 350 none. 
Kar S 250 none. 

Vs E A le kç; 200 none. 


* In this and all the following diagrams the shadows are drawn for 
the two periods of the year when the days and nights are of equal 
length. 

+ In shadow from 8 to 84 hours. 
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From an inspection of the figure we see that in the 
case of “A” there is а considerable triangular arca to 
the north of the eube (or building) which is exposed to 
the sun for a short time only in the early morning and 
late afternoon, whereas in thc case of “В” there is no 
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SHADOW PLAN OF A CUBE. 


portion of the area which does not have either the fore- 
noon sun up to 9.45 A. M. or the afternoon sun from 2.15 
onward. 

It will be instructive to study the effect of a diminu- 
tion in the height of the building. 

If we draw out the shadow diagram for an object one- 
half the height of a сиђе (corresponding to a building roo 
feet square and so feet high) we shall find that in the 
case of the position “В” al of the shadow areas are 
diminished in size, whereas in the case of the position 
“A” only those areas are diminished in size whieh are 
in shadow for six hours or less. (See Fig. 4.) 

From a study of these diagrams we are led to the con- 
elusion that a square building placed squarely north and 
south shades the ground area around it considerably 
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more than the same building placed at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to the meridian. 

In the series of diagrams which follow are shown the 
principal types of hospital plan placed in various posi- 
tions in regard to the sun. 

As it would be impracticable in the space at my com- 
mand to give a separate shadow plan for each one, I have 
represented for each figure only that portion of the area 
which is without sunlight from 8 a. м. to 4 P. M. or longer, 
the lightest tint indicating area without sunlight from 8 
A. M. to 4 P. M., the medium tint area without sunlight 
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The light and medium tinted shadow arcas would not 
be affected by an inerease in height, but those in solid 
black would be increased or diminished according to the 
height of the blocks. This is important to bear in mind 
in studying the diagrams. 

Тас single straight block (Fig. 5) may fairly typify a 
single ward pavilion as well as the simplest type of block 
plan. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the best orienta- 
tion for ward pavilions. 

In a description of the Heidelberg University Hospital, 
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FIG. 


from 8 A. м. to б P. M. or from б A. M. to 4 P. M., and the 
solid black area without any sunlight whatever during 
the day. 

In these diagrams I have follow ed Burdctt's classifica- 
tion of hospital plans, to wit: 

The single straight block. 

Two blocks arranged as an L. 

Three blocks arranged asa U. 

Three blocks arranged as an H. 

In the case of the single straight block, the height is 
supposed to be equal to its width, and in the ease of the 
compound plans, to be equal to the width of the wings. 
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given in Mouatt & Snell’s ** Hospital Construction and 
Management," it is stated that “the question of the as- 
pect of the windows of the wards was only settled after 
very great deliberation by the authorities charged with 
the erection of this building, and Dr. Knauff gives in his 
work* a very exhaustive account of the considerations 
which nltimately led to the determination of placing the 
axes of the various pavilions as nearly cast and west as 
the shape of the ground would permit. Actually their 
direction is abont E. S. E. and W. N. W. It is remark- 


* Das Neue Academische Krankenhaus in Ileidleberg. 
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FIG. 5. 


able that the Friedrichshain building authorities, as the 
result of their deliberations on this question, arrived at 
an exactly opposite conclusion, and placed the axes of 
their pavilions directly north and south.” 

In a list of 38 hospitals, given in the same work, there 
are 13 in which the pavilions are placed approximately 
north and south, ı5 in which they are placed approxi- 
mately east and west, 6 in which they are placed approxi- 
mately northwest and southeast, and four in which they 
are placed approximately northeast and southwest. 

The following table gives the percentage of wall sur- 
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THE SINGLE 


STRAIGHT BLOCK. 


face which is without sun at any time during the day for 
the four different positions shown in Fig 5: 

A-—1214 %. C— None. 

В -37 $5. D— None. 

It will be observed that in the case of “A” and “В” 
there is a considerable area of ground to the north of the 
buildings which is in shadow from 8 a. м. until 4 v. M., 
or practically without any sunlight at all during the day; 
whereas, in the case of either “С” or ** D," there is no 
portion of the ground around the buildings which is with- 
out sunlight. 


TWO BLOCKS ARRANGED AS AN L. 
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FIG. 7. 


In the position ** A" the windows on each of the long 
sides have the sun for an equal amount of time during 
the day, the windows on the east side having the sun dur- 
ing the forenoon and the west windows the afternoon 
sun. Fora pavilion divided up into separate rooms, with 
windows only on one side, this 
might be considered an advan- 
tage. 

Bearing in mind, however, 
that the forenoon sun is more 
prized than the afternoon sun, it 
is suggested that the position 
Т)” 15 equally as good as “А” 
in this respect, inasmuch as one 
of the long sides has the sun from 
sunrise until 9.45 A. M., and the 
other from 9.45 A. M. until sunset, 
each long side thus having a share 
of the forenoon sun. 

Тһе plan of two blocks arranged as ап ЇР Mea 0) 8 a 
common one for hospitals on the block plan, especially оп 
confined sites. 

From an inspection of the diagram it is seen that the 
positions “В,” “D” and “Е” are preferable to any of 
the others, while ““ Н” is the least good. 

The following table gives the percentage of wall 
surface without sun at any time during the day 
(Fig. 6): 


ТО 4 P. M. 


WITHQUT SUNLIGHT 


DURING THE DAY. 


THREE BLOCKS 


ЕЙ ||! 


8 A. M. ТО 
Д P.M. OR FROM ^ A. M. TO 4 P. M. 


NITHOUT ANY SUNLIGHT AT ALL ње 


KEY TO FIGURES 5, б, 7 AND 9. 


ARRANGED AS A U. 


А — 28%. $— 25. 
В— None. г None 
C 25%. 3 28% : 
1) None. Н 10% 


A good form of block plan is that of three blocks ar- 
ranged as a U, giving a court en- 
elosed on thrce sides (Fig. 7). 

The best position for this type 
Of ШАП то either “О лови lS 
which are equally good. 

The bad effect of sueh a court 
with a north aspect is easily seen 
from an inspection of the diagram 
(“А”) The northeast (“В”) or 
northwest aspect (“НӘН”) is much 


better. 
clearly from the isometric view 
(Fig. 9), which contrasts a court 
with a north aspect with one 


This may be seen more 


having a northeast aspect, the shaded portion in cach 
figure denoting the wall and ground surfaces which arc 
without sun at any time during the day. Note especially 
the small amount of surface in shade in the court with 
the northeast aspect, almost insignificant in tlre case of a 
one-story building. 

The following table gives the percentage of wall 
surface without sun at any time during the day 
(loser): 


1.40 ТУВЕ 
А -27% E- 22% ` 
B --7% F— None. 
C--30% (so. 
ОХ опе. H--7%. 


In the “ Н” type of block plan (Fig. 8) it is to be ob- 
served that in whatever position it is placed there is a 
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portion of the wall and ground surface without sunlight, 
and it may therefore be dismissed as an unsuitable type 
of plan for hospitals. 

Other forms of block plan may be made by combining 
the elementary forms above given, such asthe eross plan, 
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Ме are now prepared to announce our final judgment, 
to wit: That for isolated buildings of all ordinary rectan- 
gular types of plan the loeation of the main axes of the 
buildings at an angle of 45 degrees to the meridian yields 
in all respeets a satisfactory sun exposure for the wall 
and ground surfaees. 


THREE BLOCKS ARRANGED AS AN H. 


In the above discussion we have eonsidered isolated 
buildings only. 

1n the pavilion type of hospital plan, which consists 
of a number of separate buildings of various shapes and 
heights, either entirely isolated or more or less eonnected 
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which is a combination of two Ls, or the ** Е” plan, which 
is a combination of two U plans, and others, but the 
elements of nearly all sueh plans will be found to consist 
of U shape courts enclosed on three sides, or re-entrant 
angles of L shape, both of whieh have been investigated 


in the foregoing discussion. 


THREE BLOCKS ARRANGED AS А U, ISOMETRIC VIEW. 


by corridors, the problem becomes ınore complex, as 
it is neecssary to eonsider the shadows east by the dif- 
ferent buildings upon each other. A separate and 
eareful study of eaeh ease upon the lines indieated is 
a necessary preliminary to the ereation of a successful 
hospital plan. 


Rowton House, Whitechapel, London. 
BY R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


ROWTON HOUSE is an astonishing example of 

what can be had for a small sum. Workingmen can 
stay there for twelve hours, with a clean bed, a placc to 
take their meals, a footbath and the advantages of read- 
ing and recreation rooms, all for sixpence. And so far 
as the meals themselves are concerned there is no stipu- 
lation even that these shall be bought in the house (though 
this can be done at the cheapest rates), for if they choosc 
to do so men may bring in their own food and have the 
use of a cooking stove and frying pans, pots, china, etc., 
without any extra charge. Moreover it should be re- 
membered that ** Rowton Houses, Limited," is not a phil- 
anthropie institution, but a business concern that pays а 
dividend of five per cent on its outlay, all profit in excess 
of that amount going towards the erection of new houses. 
The fifth and latest of these ‘‘ poor men's hotels " is Row- 
ton House, Whitechapel, in the east of London, which was 
formally opened last year. It has 816 cubicles. The first 
of these houses was opened in 1893 at Vauxhall, in the 
southwest of London; it has 475 cubicles. 
later a house was erected at King's Cross, in the west 
central part of London; it has 677 cubicles. Then in 1897 


Two years 


came one of 805 cubicles at Newington Butts, in the 
southeast of London (by an addition just opened the 
building now has a total of 1,015 cubicles, with an extra 
smoking and writing room); then one of 8oo cubicles at 
Hammersmith, in the west of London; and lastly this 
house at Whitechapel. 

It should be explained that these buildings only pay 
a profit when the cubicles are fully occupied every night. 
That they are so occupied — indeed scores of men are 
turned away nightly — proves how exceedingly popular 
the houses are among the men whom they are intended 
to benefit. 


SECTION 


ROWTON HOUSE, WHITECHAPEL, LONDON. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT, ROWTON HOUSE, WHITECHAPEL, LONDON. 


Harry B. Measures, Architect. 


At the ninth annual general meeting of Rowton 
Houses, limited, held in March last, a dividend of three 
per cent only was declared, but this was duc to the out- 
break of smallpox in London, for the houses had to be 
closed against newcomers, and the revenue consequently 
suffered a good dcal. Sir Richard Farrant said at that 
meeting that the company now had 3,993 cubicles and 
that these were not sufficient for the demand. In exist- 
ing eircumstances a number of what may be called per- 

manent lodgers are elbowed out from time 
Asa rule the casual is 
not so cleanly a person as a permanent 


to time by casuals. 


lodger, and it would be impossible to pay a 
dividend if the company had to depend on 
him. At present thc charge of sixpence per 
night is made irrespective of who the men 
may be, but in the future it is proposed that 
those booking for a week shall be charged 
35. Od. for that timc and others 74. per 
night. About scventy-five per cent of the 
lodgers would be unaffected by the change, 
so far as the houses at Vauxhall, King's 
Cross, Newington Butts and Hammersmith 
At Whitechapel the condi- 
tions are different. The site there cost morc 


are concerned. 


than the others, the building has been more 
costly, and the assessment is very high. 
The company therefore feel it will be neces- 
sary to charge 4s. for weekly bookings in 
that house and 84. for single nights; be- 
sides, the amount of petty pilfering at 
Whitechapel has been serious, and this has 
not been the work of the permanent lodgers, 
в. but of the casuals. 


FOOTBATHS. 


The Whitechapel house has its main 
front on Fieldgate Street. (Any one 
desiring to visit it should go on the Un- 
derground Railway to St. Mary's Sta- 
tion.) The site consists of two adjoin- 
ing parallelograms, the larger of whieh 
has a frontage of 192 feet, with a depth 
of 129 feet, the smaller having a baek 
frontage of 75 feet and a depth of 67 
feet, the total superficial area being 
29,500 fect. On each side are wide fore 
courts, which, with an inner courtyard 
zo feet wide and open at one end, pro- 
vide abundant light and air; while elee- 
tric light is installed throughout, and 
on a system which gives the official on 
cach floor of eubicles the control of the 
lights on that floor, with central eontrol 
of all in the offiee on the ground floor. 

The exterior of the building is of 
red pressed Leicester faeing brieks, 


DINING ROOM. 
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A CUBICLE. 


MAIN CORRIDOR. 


relieved with 
Flettons and 
terra-eotta 
dressings; in- 
side Fletton 
(where plas- 
tered) and 
glazed bricks 
are исо 
throughout. 
''he whole of 
the  briekwork 
is set in l'ort- 
land eement 
mortar. (Green 
slates are used 
on the roofs to 
the front eleva- 
tion, nailed on 
eoke-breeze 
conerete slabs 
carried by steel 


LOCKER CORRIDOR. 


eonstruetion. The other roofs are eon- 
erete flats covered with asphalt. The 
sanitary work has received speeial at- 
tention, iron pipes with coated interiors 
being employed wherever it has been 
necessary to earry them under the 
building. 

For administrative purposes the 
building is divided into the five follow- 
ing sections: superintendent's depart- 
ment; catering seetion, which includes 
sleeping accommodation for females 
employed in the shop, kitehen and 
scullery; bedmakers; lodgers’ day 
rooms; and lodgers’ cubicles. Тһе 
superintendent's residenee is of two 
stories and self-eomprised, with an 
office and clerk's residence adjoining, 
the office being immediately inside the 
main entranee to the building. 

The catering department is on the 
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OFFICE AND ENTRANCE. 
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ground floor and comprises kitchen, scullery, larder, shop, 
service lobbies, storerooms and servants’ rooms (one sit- 
ting room, six bedrooms, bathrooms, lavatory and water- 
closet). 

The rooms, other than the sitting room and bedrooms, 
which are plastered, are lined with glazed brickwork from 
floor to ceiling, with a dado in chocolate bricks and white 
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top-lights opening into the central courtyard. It is a 
very large room, the Поо space being 5,891 feet, and 
seating accommodation at tables is provided for 456 
men. There are four large cooking ranges with ovens, 
hot plates and grilles, and large boilers at the back with 
boiling water for lodgers’ cooking, tea, etc. The зсиПегу 
adjoining is intended for lodgers who wish to prepare 
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The kitchen measures 
29 feet by 20 feet and has a 
wood block floor with tiled mar- 


above. 


gin and hearths. 
is 27 feet by 22 feet and has 
draining 
boards, plate racks and dresser; 
the larder is 15 fcet 6 inches by 
8 feet. Adjoining the main 
dining hall isa shop with sash 
windows and counter for ser- 
ce. 

We now come to the lodgers’ 
day rooms, which include a 
smoking room, reading room, 
seullery, etc. 


The scullery 


large teak sinks, 


dining room, 
Leading to the right off the 
main entrance corridor on the 
ground floor is the smoking 
room. This has a floor space 
of 1,936 fect, and its windows 
look into Fieldgatc Street, so 
that there is ample light. The 
tables and seats, as in the dining room, are of teak and 
seat one hundred and forty lodgers, in addition to which 
wooden easy-chairs are provided around the two fire- 
Here again the walls have a dado of 


THE 


places and in bays. 
chocolate and cream bricks, with plastering above tinted 
a tcrra-cotta shade; mantels and ovcrmantels are in 
glazed faience and fitted with large open grates. 
Oppositc, on the other side of the corridor, is the din- 


ing room. As well as windows it has large ventilating 
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their own food for cooking; in 
fact, every provision seems to 
have been made, so that the 
men may buy their meals 
cooked from the shop, buy raw 
material there and cook it 
themselves, or bring their own 
food and cook it; thus every 
onc's personal means and incli- 
nation are considered. Adjoin- 
ing the dining room are also a 
shelved room for crockery, 
cooking utensils, etc. (for the 
free use of lodgers who wish to 
preparc their own food), and a 
large space with morc than 
eight hundrcd lockers, divided 
by seven passages top-lightcd 
and ventilated. The lockers 
аве 3 feet high by 1 foot 0 


LAVATORY. 


inches square inside and are 
arranged in three tiers. 

The lavatory is at one end 
of the building and is 38 feet wide by до feet long. It is 
lined with glazed brickwork and has cighty basins of 
white cnameled fire clay fitted with polished slate tops, 
brass taps, ctc., the waste pipes discharging over an 
open white enameled earthenware channel in the floor, 
which is laid in falls to the channeling for cleansing 
and quick drying. The hot water pipes are exposed, 
and the heat radiated from them helps to warm the lava- 
tory. 
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The other rooms on the ground floor include one fitted 
with eleven feet-washing troughs, seven bathrooms, two 
dressing rooms, a wash house where lodgers may wash 
their own garments, barber's, shoemaker's and tailor's 
a place for cleaning boots and clothes, 


porters' 
while outside in the court- 
are forty 
and ten urinals in another. 


shops, 
day room, and parcel room; 


vard, and cut off by a cross-ventilated lobby, 


water-closets in one building 
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artist in the elevating work of a Rowton House. Close 
by, on the roof over the dining and other rooms, is a 
smoking lounge. 

The cubicles alone remain to be dealt with. They 
are approached by three fireproof staircases, all at the 
ends of the corridors, so that the lodgers cannot be 
trapped by fire, in addition to which each floor is divided 


by walls into ten sections, which would check the spread 
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A fumigating room is also provided outside the building ` 


of a fire horizontally; 


this sectioning, too, enables isola- 


and a drying room formed where waste heat from the 
furnaces can be utilized. 

Over the smoking room, on the first floor, is the read- 
ing room. bookcases are included in it, and the 
books are lent to lodgers on application to the superin- 
tendent. “here are pictures on the walls, and, in addi- 
a scries of panels of ‘‘ The Seasons," painted by Mr. 
given as the practical interest of an 


Two 


tion, 
Н. F. Strachey, 


tion and fumigation to be carried out in the event of an 


There are five floors of 
cubicles. Each bed is in a separate cubicle, and each 
cubicle has a window under the control of the occupant. 
The cubicles are divided up by wood partitions painted a 
light color and varnished; the partitions next to the cor- 
ridors are 6 feet 6 inches high, while the divisions are 
7 feet 6 inches high,leaving a space above for ventilation. 


outbreak of contagious disease. 
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Economics of Construction. II. 


BY JOHN LYMAN FAXON. 


HE units for office buildings vary somewhat accord- 
ing to demands of local needs or supposed desir- 
able sizes, but, as a rule, the needs of any given line of 
office business are substantially the same, and there is no 


special reason why they should not be the same in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and other large cities, but the 
plans of office buildings show a useless variation in sizes 
of subdivisions, some showing sizes as much too large as 
others too small. 

We have made some extended inquiries in reference to 
desirable units, and the consensus of opinion is that the 
best proportion is 4 to 5; that offices approximately 12 feet 
by 15 feet and 14 feet by 18 feet are most desirable; that 
dimensions less than 11 feet wide or 12 feet deep are not 
desirable, except for light business requiring desk room 
only, and that while it is desirable that all office buildings 
have a few small offices, it is not a good scheme to plan a 
whole building on such small units. — —  — 
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and such disposition takes up more than тоо per cent of 
rental arcaover that shown in Figure 3;also the columns 
in Figure 2 break up thc usc of office walls. The area of 
building to lot, Figure 2, is approximately 8313 per cent; 
that of Figure 3, 81 per cent, a saving of 213 per cent. 
The rental areas of Figure 2 are approximately 55, per 
are practically the same, 


2 


cent per floor; those of Figure 3 
yet the wing corridors in Figure 3 arc 5o pcr cent wider 
than in Figure 2, the unit of corridors in Figure 2 being 
about ı to 3, in Figure 3, 3 to 5. A corridor unit of 1 to 
3 is too narrow in any case, and 3 to 5 is none too large. 


5 

The office units, Figure 3, are approximately 4 to 
5, 15 X 19 feet, except the six large offices in left wing, 
[5 X 25 feet: 15 X за feet; 18 х 37 feet; the smallotker> 


we в 


<-> 
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at ends of corridors, 9 x ro feet; those at the front serve 
as private offices to suites of three to five offices; those 
at the rear (with borrowed light only) may be used 
as private offices, or are valuable for storage of books 


For illustration of the ии! system, | 
we reproduce some plans, and out- 
line modifications. (See Figs. r, 2, 
3, за.) 

Тһе area and anglesof plan shown 
in Figure ı are not such as present 
a ready solution at first glance, but 
it is subject to a similar scale of 
units as shown in Figure 3, in place 
of that as shown in Figure 2, and 
that such solution of the problem is 
better for business purposes and 
would make a material saving in 
cost. The area and shape of Figure 
2 more easily adjust themselves to a 
desirabie unit, as shown in Figure 3. 
In this problem we have a lot with 
three open sides, two right angles 28 
and one side at an off angle. The 
offices in Figure 2 vary from about 
17 X ı7 feet to ı7 x 3o fcet; the 
lay-out is costly as to construc- 
tion. 
columns are irregularly disposed as 
to locations in the several offices, 
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and papers of large corporations. The ı5 x 25 feet offices 
are not excessively bad shape; the 15 x 31 feet and 15 37 
feet offices overrun the mark, but these larger officcs gain 
in light by having wall spaces for windows looking tothe 
front; the gain in desirable size, unit of space, of all the 
other offices, andthe saving in cost more than outweigh the 
undesirable size of the oversized offices. Тһе saving in 
cost, plan Figure 3, over that of Figure 2, approximates 
$110,000 in a twenty-story building. This saving will 
in twenty-five years amount to about $293,000, to say 
nothing about reduced cost of 
insurance, which will amount 
to quite a penny in twenty-five 
years. 

The essential elements in 
office buildings as a business 
proposition are: (a) Thoroughly 
fireproof construction, long life 
at minimum cost consistent 
with quality. A building of 
solid masonry construction 
meets this. (6) The use of best 
materials regardless of cost, 
which insure the fast amount 
of materials and labor when 
rightly employed. (c) The 
omission of every ounce of 
woodwork and finish down to 
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bare necessities (which are rela- 
tively small). It would be a 
great improvement if all floor- 
ing throughout were of ter- 
razzo. Such floors are more 
lasting, cleaner, more sanitary 
and more desirable in every 
way, but probably 95 per cent 
of clients would put them out 
of consideration on account of 
first cost. 
wood core frame is not such a vast improvement over one 
of all wood. 


In respect to doors, a metal-faced door on a 


Some day some man or company will perfect 
a light fireproof door made of compressed asbestos. (4) 
The maximum amount of rental area consistent with a ний 
plan, wide corridors, cost of construction, light, and re- 
duced premiums for insurance. (с) Mechanical plants 
that will reduce operating expenses from 16 to го per 
cent. This is not a rash statement. Тһе average sum 
of fixed charges and expenses for office buildings in 
Boston is, as a rule, 4o per cent of gross income in the 
majority of cases, sto 50 рег cent in some cases. We 
know that this amount can be reduced materially without 
loss of efficiency or care. 

As to insurance, the general practice is to insure for 
about 8o per cent of cost of building, and the rates vary 
from $1.75 to $2.50 per $1,000, according to location, 
surroundings and risk. On a solid masonry building 25 
per cent would be apice protection and at lowest rates. 
This item alone means a saving of $28,000 in twenty- 
five years on a building costing $600,000. 

The above means a larger per cent of gross and net 
income, which is the final and telling analysis in lowest 
terms of the value of a real estate investment. 

Some vears back one or more papers were published 
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on the basis of units for office buildings, for lots of dif- 
ferent areas, from which we select a typical plan for a 
building on a lot so x 100 feet or 5,000 square feet. As 
will be noted by the plan shown iu Figure 4 the front 
offices (1, 2 and 3), 16 x 2o feet, have a four to five unit; 
the other offices have a unit of width of 9 feet 9 inches, 
which is too narrow; ten of them have a length of 15 feet 
and a corridor unit of s feet to o feet o inches. The 
rear wall, in the original, is shown asa dead wall. Offices 
4 and s are о feet y inehes x 21 feel 6 inches; and 
have windows against the cor- 
ner at one end of a long side, 
which would not afford good 
light for offices of such arcas 
and dimensions. Offices 16 and 
17 are 9 feet g inches x 17 feet 
6 inches, with windows at the 
ends. 

In this plan (Fig. 4) the 
elevators and stairs are not 
well placed, as they are not 
central to all offices, being so 
near to the front that they 
seriously cut into valuable 
rental areas in the basement 
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and first and second stories. 
Four elevators are too many 
for size of building, two being 
plenty for twelve stories, of 


OFFICE 


this area. In respect to ele- 
vator service, a general good 
rule is, that 2% per cent of 
the rental area (of one floor) is 
a fair allowance for a building 
ten to twelve stories high, and 
5 per cent for one of twenty 
stories. A larger number of 
small elevators affords better 
service than a smaller number of /arge elevators. 

The water-closets are inconveniently placed, and the 
steel framing is not economical. The outside columns 
arc indicated as shown in original, the inside columns 
would need to be located and spaced as shown at А A 
oras at BB. They could not be spaced otherwise, for 
wash basins and communicating doors in all partitions 
are shown (in original) as indicated at A A. 

Figures 5, 6, ; and 8 show a unit plan of an office 
building, on lot 5o x 125 feet or 6,250 square feet, twelve 
stories, and illustrating four different systems of construc- 
tion, A, В, С and 22. 

System A indicates a minimum number of columns, 
maximum cost; steel columns, I beams and terra-cotta 
flat arches. 

System B indicates same number of columns with an- 
other disposition, less cost than 1, steel columns, I beams 
and terra-cotta flat arches. 

System C indicates a larger number of columns, less 
cost than 7, I beams and terra-cotta flat arches. 

System D shows same arrangement of supports (C. I. 
columns, fireproofed, or brick piers) as С, of solid masonry 
construction, in single vaults for unit of space, no steel 
frame, and is the least costly as will be shown by figures 
The units of space іп 7 can be covered either 


VNITS 


below. 
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with terra-cotta vaulting of requisite shapes or by the 
Guastavino system, and of two-centered, four-centered or 
flat dome vaults. 

In and for such a building the question of econom- 
ics is as to that system which will insure the least hazard 
as to life of structure, maximum protection against fire, 
low cost and insurance risk; not only in respect to cost of 
erection per se, but in respect to cumulative cost as an 
investment, earning capacity and net per cent income, for 
a term of years. 

Assuming that the land costs $100 рег F7 3—— 


I 
square foot, the total investment at com- ' uo x 
pletion of building will amount to (steel — ' 
frame system A) $1,215,970 — land, build- 
ing, carrying charges, architect, taxes, | 
and small allowance for contingencies and — ' 
extras. TRO 
To yield 4 per cent net per annum, i 
the gross income must approximate до 18; 
рег cent on the investment. Our esti- VN 


mate of fair rentals amounts to $112,948 98 
gross or оу), per cent, but by the lower 
cost of system 7, under system A, and | 
the saving in operating expenses, it would — | 
gain a little over four-fifths of 1 percent | 
gross, which is quite material. Now, to í 
arrive at a determination as to which sys- — * 
tem of construction is the most есопот- ! 
ical, we need to base comparative esti- и 
mates, not only on first cost, but for a |! 
term of twenty-five years (assuming such 
term to be the maximum life of a steel 
frame building as now erected), for there 
are items of cost, charges, rent, interest, 
etc., which are compounded in any fixed 
term of years. 

Assuming that the exterior walls are 
the same as to resistance to fire, either 
within or without the building, that the architectural 
treatment and general finish are the same as to quality 
and cost in 4, 7, С and D, we then have, as determin- 
ing factors as to cost and net per cent, the relative cost 
of supports, floors, roof, fireproofing, architect's commis- 
sion, loss or gain in rental areas, insurance and interest, 
which sum up as follows in twenty-five year term: 


ЕТИЛ Fig. 5 (S. Е. and T. C.*). #394,547-91 


“ 7: es 6 “¢ “ n 378,621.65 
.. G .. 7 “¢ ét «е 298,727.76 
e ae <*> (all masonry), 266,683.83 


Бо іп Das against 4 we have a saving or profit of 
$127,864.08, or 48 per cent. The above amounts, in rela- 
tion to Initial investment, are: 

2, 30g pelt сеш 
2), 2x. percent. 


EN 22.4 per сезі 
245 per cent. 
And what is of more importance, we have in Da 
building good for fifty, one hundred or one thousand 
years so far as structural permaneney is concerned, in- 
stead of one good for eighteen to twenty-five years. 
This difference in cost means, reduced rents, or a 
higher rate of gross and net per cent income; tenants do 
not inquire as to the system of construction, when а 
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building is supposed to be fireproof and up to date: con- 
sequently there would be no call to reduce rents; on the 
contrary, if it were known that an office building stood 
indestructibly fireproof, as it would be under system /), 
tenants would undoubtedly pay full as much or more 
rent, as the feeling of security would be enhanced, and 
cost of insurance less. 

АП of which emphasizes what we said in the first 
paper, that the burnt clay interests should devote their 

efforts, brains, time and money towards 

the production of materials 
' and bricks 


terra-cotta 
of ultimate strength, light- 
1 ness and adjustability for solid masonry 
construction, and uot stand, as now, the 
| sponsors of the steel frame. 

Every architect who has an ounce of 
pride and imagination in his professional 
efforts naturally desires that the build- 


ings which are the offsprings of his сгса- 


7:e"* 68.2” 


tive faculties shall be endowed with as 
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large ап element of beauty as possible. 


“маз” 


This element does not in all cases depend 
upon cost, but nevertheless money does 
enter to a considerable degree into its 
possibilities; for, in the great majoritv of 
‚ cases, buildings, whatever their nature or 
y cost may be, have a limit. no matter what 
ı the sum may be, either because of the 
demands of business investments and per 
cent of income; public appropriations; or 
the limit of a client's purse. 


happy fortune in clients with a supera- 
bundance of means, but it may be said 
with truth that the results are not invari- 
ably of the highest order either as to 


' 

I 

I 

I 

I 5 5 

' Somc architects appear to have the 
1 

4 
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structural science, architectural expres- 
sion or beauty. The amount of an archi- 
tect's practice does not by any means gage either his а:5- 
thetic or practical ability; there are many examples which 
prove the contrary. The great majority of architects 
arc certainly less fortunate in the inoney at their disposal. 
With these the efforts to obtain beauty and to themselves 
at least satisfactory results must depend on two quite an- 
tagonistic elements of professional make-up, — the praeti- 
cal and the :esthetic, not an altogether common combi- 
nation in one personality. Either one or both may be a 
gift of nature at the start, more or less evenly balanced 
or unbalanced. They are largely a matter of training, 
experience, observation and knowledge of the market. 
To our mind no American architeet ever had the two, 
intuitively, in a higher degree than Henry Пођхоп Rich- 
We say intuitively, because his mind was evi- 
dently not a practical one by training or otherwise, 
while it was, unquestionably, a highly organized asthetie 
and creative one; no modern architect had so slight a con- 
ception of the value of money as money, yet he designed 
and erected a remarkable number of buildings solid and 
beautiful, and in respect to their solidity and beauty the 
eost was surprisingly low. 


ardson. 


It is evident, having a limit of cost against a building, 
that its element of beauty depends not only on the archi- 
tect's intuitive and trained perceptions and ability to de- 
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and papers of large corporations. The 15 x 25 feet offices 
are not excessively bad shape; the rs x 31 feet and 15 x 37 
fect offices overrun the mark, but these larger offices gain 
in light by having wall spaces for windows looking to the 
front; the gain in desirable size, unit of space, of all the 
other offices,andthe saving in cost more than outweigh the 
undesirable size of the oversized offices. Тһе saving in 
cost, plan Figure 3, over that of Figure 2, approximates 
$110,000 in à twenty-story building. This saving will 
in twenty-five years amount to about $293,000, to say 
nothing about reduced cost of 
insurance, which will amount 
to quite a penny in twenty-five 
years. 

The essential elements in 
office buildings as a business 
proposition are: (4) Thoroughly 
fireproof construction, long life 
at minimum cost consistent 
with quality. A building of 
construction 
meets this. (2) The use of best 
materials regardless 
which insure the {ast amount 
of materials and labor when 
rghtly employed. (с) The 
of every ounce of 


solid | masonry 


of cost, 


3x35 


omission 
woodwork and finish down to 
bare necessities (which are rela- 
tively small. It would be a 
great improvement if all floor- 
ing throughout were of ter- 
razzo. Such 
lasting, cleaner, more sanitary 
and more desirable in every 
way, but probably 95 per cent 


floors are more 


of clients would put them out FIG. 


of consideration on account of 
first cost. In respect to doors, a metal-faced door on a 
wood core frame is not such a vast improvement over one 
of all wood. Someday some man or company will perfect 
alight fireproof door made of compressed asbestos. (d) 
The maximum amount of rental area consistent with a 41221 
plan, wide corridors, cost of construction, light, and re- 
(c) Mechanical plants 
that will reduce operating expenses from 16 to 20 per 
cent. This is not a rash statement. The average sum 
of fixed charges and expenses for office buildings in 
Boston is, as a rule, 4o per cent of gross income in the 
majority of cases,*to 50 per cent in some cases. We 
know that this amount can be reduced materially without 
loss of efficiency or care. 

As to insurance, the general practice is to insure for 
about 8o per cent of cost of building, and the rates vary 
from 81.75 to 82.50 per $1,000, according to location, 
surroundings and risk. On a solid masonry building 25 
per cent would be ample protection and at lowest rates. 
This item alone means a saving of $28,000 in twenty- 
five years on a building costing $600,000. 

The above means a larger per cent of gross and net 
income, which is the final and telling analysis in lowest 
terms of the value of a real estate investment. 

Some vears back onc or more papers were published 


duced premiums for insurance. 
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on the basis of units for office buildings, for lots of dif- 
ferent areas, from which we select a typical plan for a 
building on a lot 5o x 100 feet or 5,000 square feet. As 
will be noted by the plan shown in Figure 4 the front 
offices (1, 2 and 3), 16 x го feet, have a four to five unit; 
the other offices have a unit of width of 9 feet 9 inches, 
which is too narrow; ten of them have a length of 15 feet 
and a corridor unit of 5 feet to 9 feet 9 inches. The 
rear wall, in the original, is shown as a dead wall. Offices 
4 and 5 are о feet y inches x 2: [сео тш апа 
have windows against the cor- 
ner at one end of a long side, 
which would not atford good 
light for offices of such areas 
and dimensions. Offices 16 and 
17 are o fect gunchesex 17 feet 
6 inches, with windows at the 
ends. 


WATT аг 


this plan (Fig. 4) the 
stairs are not 


ах ^ X gp 
In 
elevators and 
well placed, as they are not 
central to all offices, being so 


near to the front that they 
seriously cut into valuable 
rental areas in the basement 

first and second stories. 


ммат5, 
e Xu. 


and 

Four elevators are too many 
for size of building, two being 
plenty for twelve stories, of 
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this area. In respect to ele- 
vator service, a general good 
rule is, that 214 per cent of 
the rental area (of one floor) is 
a fair allowance for a building 
ten to twelve stories high, and 
5 per cent for one of twenty 


VMITS 
их 19 


A larger number of 
small elevators affords better 
service than a smaller number of /arge elevators. 

The water-closets are inconveniently placed, and the 
steel framing is not economical. The outside columns 
are indicated as shown in original, the inside columns 
would need to be located and spaced as shown at A A 
oras at BB. They could not be spaced otherwise, for 
wash basins and communicating doors in all partitions 
are shown (in original) as indicated at А. 

Figures s, 6, ; and 8 show a unit plan of an office 
building, on lot 5o x 125 feet or 6,250 square feet, twelve 
stories, and illustrating four different systems of construc- 
tion, 4, /, C and D. 

System А indicates a minimum number of columns, 
maximum cost; steel columns, I beams and terra-cotta 
flat arches. 

System В indicates same number of columns with an- 
other disposition, less cost than 21, steel columns, I beams 
and terra-cotta flat arches. 

System C indicates a larger number of columns, less 
cost than 2, І beams and terra-cotta flat arches. 

System D shows same arrangement of supports (С. І. 
columns, fireproofed, or brick piers) as €, of solid masonry 
construction, in single vaults for unit of space, no steel 
frame, and is the least costly as will be shown by figures 
below. The units of space in 7 can be covered either 
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with terra-cotta vaulting of requisite shapes ог by the 
Guastavino system, and of two-centered, four-centered or 
flat dome vaults. 

In and for such a building the question of econom- 
ies is as to that system which will insure the least hazard 
as to life of structure, maximum protection against fire, 
low cost and insurance risk; not only in respect to cost of 
erection Per se, but in respect to cumulative cost as an 
investment, earning capacity and net per cent income, for 
a term of years. 

Assuming that the land costs $100 per 
square foot, the total investment at com- 
pletion of building will amount to (stecl 
frame system 4) $1,215,970 — land, build- 
ing, carrying charges, architect, taxes, 
and small allowance for contingencies and 
extras. 

To yield 4 per cent net per annum, 
the gross income must approximate 91, 
per cent on the investment. Our esti- 
mate of fair rentals amounts to $112,948 
9105$ ОТ 017% per cent, but by the lower 
Cost of system D, under system H, and 
the saving in operating expenses, it would 
gain a little over four-fifths of 1 per cent 
gross, which is quite material. Now, to 
arrive at a determination as to which sys- 


tem of construction is the most econom- 
ical, we need to base comparative esti- 
mates, not only on first cost, but for a 
term of twenty-five years (assuming such 
term to be the niaximum life of a steel 
frame building as now erected), for there | 
are items of cost, charges, rent, interest, р 
etc., which are compounded in any fixed 
term of years. 

Assuming that the exterior walls are 
the same as to resistance to fire, either 
within or without the building, that the architectural 
treatment and general finish are the same as to quality 
and cost in A, 5, С and D, we then have, as determin- 
ing factors as to cost and net per cent, the relative cost 
of supports, floors, roof, fireproofing, architect's commis- 
sion, loss or gain in rental areas, insurance and interest, 
which sum up as follows in twenty-five year term: 


Pape A, Fie. 5 (5. Е. and Т. C.*), B304,547.91 


P раба Зе ut 378,621.65 
m Ç, t 7 “ “ nn 298,727.76 
x D, ** 7 (all masonry), 266,683.83 


So in / as against / we have a saving or profit of 
$127,864.08, or 48 per cent. The above amounts, in rela- 
tion to initial investment, are: 

Б, 31.1 per ecnt. 
12. 21.1 рег ent. 


Eu per есіне 
ets per cent. 
And what is of more importanee, we have in 7 a 
building good for fifty, one hundred or one thousand 
years so far as structural permanency is concerned, 11- 
stead of one good for cighteen to twenty-five years. 
This difference in cost means, reduced rents, or a 
higher rate of gross and net per cent income; tenants do 
not inquire as to the system of construction, when а 
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FIG. 4. 


building is supposed to be fireproof and np to date; con- 
sequently there would be no call to reduce rents; on the 
contrary, if it were known that an office building stood 
indestructibly fireproof, as it would be under system 7), 
tenants would indonbtedly pay full as much or more 
rent, as the feeling of security would be enhanced, and 
cost of insurance less. 

Al of which emphasizes what we said in the first 
paper, that the burnt clay interests should devote their 

efforts, brains, time and money towards 
‚ the production of materials 
' and bricks 
I 


terra-cotta 
of ultimate strength, light- 

ness and adjustability for solid masonry 
! construction, and not stand, as now, Ше 
sponsors of the steel frame. 
! 
| 


Every architect. who has an ounce of 


pride and imagination in his professional 
го efforts naturally desires that the build- 
ings which are the offsprings of his сгса- 
tive faeulties shall be endowed with as 


LIGH T covery 
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large an element of beauty as possible. 
This element does not in all cases depend 


' 

' 

' 

! 

! 

! 

! 

і upon cost, but nevertheless money does 
ı enter to a considerable degree into its 
I eg ògo, o . ` ` 

, possibilities; for, in the great majority of 
I 
' 
1 
! 
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cases, buildings, whatever their пате or 


cost may be, have a limit, no matter what 
the sum nay be, either because of the 
demands of business investments and per 
cent of income; public appropriations: or 
the limit of a client's purse. 


! 
( 
i 
Мо ! ` 5 
©'х20 ' some architects appear to have the 
, happy fortune in clients with a supera- 
! bundance of means, but it may be said 


with truth that the results are not invari- 
ably of the highest order either as to 
structural science, architectural expres- 
sion or beauty. The amount of an archi- 
tect's practice does not by any means gage either his s- 
thetic or practical ability; there are many examples which 
prove the contrary. The great majority of architects 
are certainly less fortunate in the money at their disposal. 
With these the efforts to obtain beauty and to themselves 
at least satisfactory results must depend on two quite an- 
tagonistie elements of professional make-up, — the practi- 
cal and the «sthetic, not an altogether common eombi- 
nation in one personality. Either опе or both may be a 
gift of nature at the start, more or less evenly balaneed 
ог unbalaneed. They аге largely a matter of training, 
experience, observation and knowledge of the market. 
To our mind no American architect ever had the two, 
intuitively, in a higher degree than Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson. We say intuitively, because his mind was evi- 
dently not a practieal oue by training or otherwise, 
while it was, unquestionably, a highly organized wsthetic 
and creative one; no modern architect had so slight a con- 
ception of the value of money as money, yet he designed 
aud erected a remarkable number of buildings solid and 
beautiful, and in respect to their solidity and beauty the 
eost was surprisingly low. 

It is evident, having a limit of cost against a building, 
that its element of beauty depends not only on the archi- 
tect's intuitive and trained perceptions and ability to de- 
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sign, but upon his practi- 
cal constructive ability to 
plan, construct, with the 
least expenditure of ma- 
terials, labor and cost, con- 
sistent with sound struc- 
tural principles, knowl- 
edge of materials and how 
to use them, of labor and 
how and where to apply 
it, of cost and how to com- 
This knowledge 
not be 


pute it. 
is not and can 
taught in the schools. It 
can only be acquired by 
personal study, effort, in- 
vestigation and experi- 
ment, г. ¢., testing mate- 
rials himself: the accumu- 
lation of a store of data 
and facts, with the mental 
agility and confidence to 
quiekly select and apply 
the right thing to the right 
purpose, the knowing how 
to do, and the best way of 
doing it. And so he knows 
in a given case how much 
his construction will cost 
and how much he ean use 
to embellish his construc- 
tion, and what 18 or should 
be a fair cost per cubic foot 
for the building complete. 
If he knows how to save 5 
to то per cent in the cost 
of construction, without 
sacrificing stability, he 
knows he has 5 to 10 per 
cent more to spend for 
beauty, and whether or 
not he can spend 7; to 12 
per cent of cost in stone or 
terra-cotta trimmings and 
carving, and 212 to 5 per 
eent in marble or mosaic 
decorations, or use low or 
high cost woods for inside 
trımming. 

There 
stones, casily obtainable 
for structural uses, which 
in respect to compression 
the way from 


are building 


vary all 
10,000 to 40,000 pounds 
per square inch, and bricks 
which run allthe way from 
2,000 to 18,000 pounds per 
square inch, yet the evi- 
dence is rare in which the 
materials is 
employed as an economic 
basis of means to ends; 
with a requisite factor of 


use of such 
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FIG. б. SYSTEM B. 


safety, one make of bricks . 
is cheaper, laid in the 
building, at $35.00 per 
thousand than other make 
of bricks at $20.00 per 
thousand. A Corinthian 
cornice in a building will 
cost $25 to $40 per linear 
foot, aecording to the kind 
and quality of stone used ; 
the same in terra-cotta or 
sheet copper will cost 815 
to $17.50 per linear foot, 
and in galvanized iron 
considerably less. In case 
of fire the chances are that 
the stone cornice will go 
to pieces and some parts 
of it fall and kill some 
one; the terra-eotta will 
stay in place, with the 
probability that no great 
cost will be involved in its 
restoration; the  galva- 
nized iron (steel) will be 
a wreck any way. 


lP, is now a year since 
the destruction of the 
campanile of St. Mark's, 
and apparently Venice is 
as far from seeing the be- 
ginning of the restoration 
as she was the day after the 
disaster. lt was reported 
thatSignor Boni was to un- 
dertake the restoration of 
thisimportant monument. 
We are told now that this 
work was intrusted to 
Moretti and Beltrami, and 
that the former has re- 
signed rather than let the 
work interfere with his 
work as a teacher of ar- 
chitecture, while the latter 
has withdrawn because he 
does not wish to do it 
alone. What they need in 
Venice isa little American 
get-up-and-go. They do 
those things better this 
side of the Atlantic. The 
principles involved in a 
construction of this sort 
are so extremely simple 
that here it would not be 
considered in any sense a 
large commission, and if 
the whole structure could 
not be built inside of four 
months it would surely not 
be for lack of ability or 
experience on our part. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 

In spite of the long tie-up of building operations, 
the large architeetural offices seem to keep busy with 
new work, and we may safely say that the tidc of pros- 
perity shows no sign of turning yet. 


DETAIL BY ISRAELS & HARDER, ARCHITECTS. 


New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


A great many of our younger architects and draughts- 
men are sharpening their pencils for a dig at Tur Вкіск- 
BUILDER Library Competition. It is seldom that so 
tempting a bait is offered, aside from the interesting 
study involved in such a problem. Competitions of this 


CHRIST CHURCH, PENSACOLA, FLA. 
John Sutcliffe, Architect. 


Covered with American, Spanish Model, Roofing Tile made by Cincinnati Roofing 


Tile and Terra-Cotta Co. 


sort, based absolutely on merit, cannot fail to produee 
splendid results. 


Brooklyn is to have a new $1,000,000 mu- 
nieipal building. Тһе program for the com- 
petition has been given out and thirtecn archi- 
teets have been invited to compete. They are 
now at work on the preliminary sketches. 
Each competitor is to receive $500 for his 
work, a provision of the city fathers which 1s 


GUASTAVINO TILE CEILING FORMING FLOOR IN A DORMI- 
TORY OF THE NEW HOSPICIO FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT, CITY OF MEXICO. 


much to be commended. 
Massachusetts Institute of 


Professor Despradelles, of the 
"Technology, prepared the pro- 
gram, and is to be the professional adviser. 

Another interesting eompetition now under way is 
for the $150,000 high school at Plainfield, N. ]. 
Fifteen arehiteets have been invited to com- 
pete for this building, the best design being 
awarded the contract, the second $400 and the 
third $300. Mr. Walter Cook, of the well- 
known firm of Babb, Cook & Willard, is the 
professional adviser. 


The fact that so many eompctitions at the 
present time are guided by professional advice 
of the highest standard is exceedingly en- 
couraging, and will make work of this sort far 
more agrecable and satisfactory. 


Henry Е. 
elaborate and beautiful drawings for the recon- 
struction of City Hall Park and the housing of 


Hornbostel has prepared some 


all our municipal departments. 
removing every building in the present park 
except our dignified and bcautiful old City 
Hall, and enlarging the park by the removal 
of our ugly and expensive post office. Of 


He proposes 


course these ideas arc so tremendously extrav- 
agant that I am afraid they will never be 
adopted, although they are perfectly feasible 
and practicable, and in a matter of this sort 
expense should cut no figure. 

These plans also call for two morc buildings 
to be built on Chambers Street facing the park, and 
resembling the present Hall of Records. The central 


PANEL FOR MANTEL. 


Executed in Terra-Cotta by Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co. 


Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Built of Brick made by Kreischer Brick Mfg. Co. 


building would be more ornate and would be eonnected 
with the park by a handsome stone bridge across Cham- 
bers Street. Not the least feature of the scheme is the 
granite tower, an office building forty-five stories high, 
for the housing of all the city departments. This part 
of the seheme seems to me faulty and visionary beyond 
reason. 
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CAPITAL BY J. T. W. JENNINGS, ARCHITECT. 


American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Со., Makers. 


CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY of 
Pittsburg, С. 5. А. Abridged edition. Offices: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago. 
Author and compiler Henry L. Hinton, Engineer, 
National Fireproofing Company. New York: National 
Fireproofing Company. 1903. Price, #3. 

This eatalogue is most carefully prepared to afford 
the architect, the engineer and the builder, the insurance 
underwriter, and all others interested, reliable informa- 


tion concerning the fireproofing of buildings by means of 
the various materials and methods in common use to-day, 
but more particularly by the use of the material known 
as porous terra-eotta, the speeial product of most of the 
works of this eompany. All the details of terra-eotta 
construetion in the various forms which are manufaetured 


DETAIL ВУ VICTOR HUGO KOEHLER, ARCHITECT. 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


by the company are carefully considered and analyzed in 
every respect, with abundant tables giving strength and 
dimensions, together with the sizes of beams, сіе. The 
whole is most carefully worked out, and thc publishers 
have very wisely left every alternate page blank for 
memoranda such as are sure to oeeur in connection with 
the use of the book. This eatalogue consists in essenee 
of an abridgment from the advance sheets of а work 
planned by the National Fireproofing Company on a very 
comprehensive scale and intended to exhaustively treat 
the whole subject of fireproofing with burnt clay. Тһе 
completed work will include a great deal of very seien- 
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BEACON BUILDING, BOSTON. 
Goodwin & Siter, Architects. 
Built of Kittanning Gray Brick. Fiske & Co., Boston Agents. 


Pree BRICK BUILDER. 


tific investigation 
terra. cotta, 


into clays and shales, the finished 
methods of loading, economical floor con- 


struction and steel framing, and will form a compendium 
The handbook, 


of existing knowledge upon the subject. 


Summi А ШУ АР 


DUDLEY 


William C. Hough, Architect. 
however, offers in very compact shape practically all the 
information which the designer would need in laying out 
work and proportioning the various members, both of the 
steel frame and of the terra-cotta filling, the former natu- 
rally receiving,however, only a relatively brief considera- 

architects who have used 


tion. We imagine that many 


ARCHITECTS. 


DETAIL ВУ BARNETT, IAYNES & ЗАКМЕТТ, 
Winkle Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


MEMORIAL DORMITORY, 


151 
terra-cotta for усагв will be surprised in studying this 
volume to find in how many different shapes terra-cotta 


fireproof construction is now put on the market and how 
carcfully the various forms have been studied to mect all 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Terra-Cotta made by Excelsior Тегга-Соца Со. 


the emergencies of thc necessitics which havc ariscn in 
connection with our modern stecl frame structures, so 
that really the designer need not be at a loss to know 
what particular form to use, but can design his steel 
frame in such manner as will give the most economical 
structural results and be pretty sure of finding in these 


DETAIL BY В. Il. 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., 


MARSIIALL, ARCHITECT. 


Makers. 
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pages full descrip- 
tions of the special 
shape of arch, 
skew back or fill- 
ing block which 
would most com- 
pletely answer for 
this special con- 
struction. The 
consolidation of 
the various бге- 
proofing interests 
has made a work 
of this kind possi- 
ble both by stand- 
ardizing the forms 
and by making 
practical such 
economies in con- 
sructions as will 
allow the company 
to make and keep 
on hand a great 
variety of shapes. 


Harvey J. 5humway, Architect. 


THE BRICRBUTE ЕВА 


HOUSE AT CAMDEN, М. J. 
Built of Brick made by Atlantic Brick Co. 


BAS-RELIEF EXECUTED IN TERRA-COTTA. 


Made by St. Louis Terra-Cotta Co. 


IN GENERAL. 

Marsh & Peter, 
Mashinmton- 1D, (One 
have been commis- 
sioned by the War De- 
partment as the archi- 
tects for the proposed 
new Army Post and 
General Hospital to be 
locatcd on a site yet 
to be selected near 
Washington. Тһе 
group will consist of 
administration and 
hospital buildings, 
chapel, memorial hall, 
nurses’ home, resi- 
dences for the officers 
and medical staff, 


R. Bruce Watson, Architect. 


BARN, 


dormitories and 
barracks for the 
hospital corps, 
gymnasium and 
recreation hall, 
guard and store 
houses, power 
plant, etc., and the 
general drawings, 
block plan and 
bird's-eye view of 
the buildings will 
be submitted to 
Congress at the 
coming session, 
when it is ex- 
pected that appro- 
priations will be 
made to begin the 
construction work, 
the total cost of 
the work being es- 
timated at $2, 500,- 
сос. 


CHICAGO. 


Burtar & Gassman, Architects. 


Covered with Tiles made by Ludowici Roofing Tile Co. 


PUBLIC BATH HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


Terra-Cotta made by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


It has been the con- 
stant aim of the man- 
agement of the Ameri- 
can School of, Corre- 
spondence to raise the 
standard of corre- 
spondence instruction 
in general to the plane 
of serious educational 
work. Allthe officers 
and instruetors of the 
school are college men, 
graduates from such 
institutions as the 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
Harvard, Tufts Col- 
lege, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth and 


PERCRE UML DER. ed 


Armour Institute of Technology. "They are men fitted 


by experience and education to offer sound instruc- 
tion, and they are men whose sense of responsibility to 
their alma mater will not permit them to hold anv but 
the highest educational ideals and standards. | 


ARCHITECTS. 


Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., 
Makers. 


Modern business methods would surprise our grand- 
fathers. Тһе offices of modern up-to-date manufacturers 
are equipped after a fashion that would make the pioneers 
of American trade rub their eyes. I had oceasion the 
other day to visit the great plant of the New York Archi- 
teetural Terra-Cotta Company at Ravenswood with a 
friend, an architect, who wished to inspect some elab- 
orate and artistic models for one of the new buildings. 
After we had passed a few hours in the great modeling 
room, where the workmen were working clay into designs 
for the various ornamental parts of a building, reminding 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY. 


Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 


The large quantity of enameled brick used in interior was made by American 


Enaineled Brick and Tile Co. 


me of the studios of sculptors, we visited the office. Here 
we met Mr. Walter Geer, the president, and Mr. Bushnell 
Danford, the secretary. They invited us to lunch. Now 
it is here where the old method is superseded by the new. 
An entire floor is devoted to entertainment. It has re- 
ception rooms, retiring rooms, a large dining room and 
kitehens. “he walls are adorned with photographs of 
great buildings like the University Club, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the Hotel Imperial, Ansonia, Delmonico's, Ger- 
man Square, Dorling's and other conspicuous edifiees for 
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GARDEN FROM PORCH, HOUSE, WARREN, К. 1. 
Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


which the company has furnished terra-cotta; the great 
briek fireplaces are noble speeimens of the work done in 
this favored building material, etc. In the reception 
rooms are great albums showing the noblest specimens 
of Greek and Roman architecture, also of the Italian and 
French Renaissance. — /he Pittsburg Press. 


A fairly good idca of the immense growth 
of the enameled brick business in this 
country may be gathered from the pamphlet 
just issued by the Ameriean Enameled Brick 
and Tile Company of New York, in which 
is given a list of the more important build- 
ings in this country in which their brick have 
been used. "The names of the architects and 
number of brieks used are also given. 


A pocket catalogue and price list, fur- 
nishing information regarding their product 
in the simplest and most eoneise form, has 
been issued by the Illinois Hydraulie Press 
Briek Company of St. Louis. It contains a 
great deal of desirable information relating to everyday 
praetice. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX#AKTS ARCHITECTS 
HAN АН СБУ A FREE COURSE OF STUDY, OPEN 
ТО Ом ED STCDENTS OFF ANY САРУ. 
MODELLEN ON THE GENERAL PLAN PURSLEN ЯУ: 
(ECOL DE REAC NMR TS AN PARIS, AND CONPRIS- 
DNE А quU NOBILIS 1Y ORDERS, РАЗЫ 
АЯКСИЖОР НУ, ETC. 

КОЛ ОЛА ГТО У APPIN TO THE SECRETARIOS 
ИВ СОНИ ТВА ON EDCORLION, S HAST 32) STREET. 
XU VORA CI. 
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Competition for a Public Library 


First Prize, $500 Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $100 
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PROGRAM 


yq Y is assumed that a public library is to be presented to a town located in the middle west. 
С This town occupies а picturesque position in a rolling country bordering опе of the Great 
a} Lakes and is the seat of a small but important college. The public square is a park which 

is assumed to be 300 feet wide and upwards of 1,000 feet long. At one end is already built 
x) the town hall, and at the opposite end will be placed the library. The ground rises gently 
towards the proposed site, so that the position will be a commanding one. The whole front- 
age of 300 feet will be given to the library and its approaches, and the entire depth of the lot 
is 200 feet. The total rise from the curb line to the center of the lot is 10 feet, and the grade 
falls off towards the rear 1 foot in 40. Sidewise the grade falls off equally each way from the center 
10 feet to the boundary lines. Тһе building must set back a distance of 75 feet from the front line, 
and the approach must be treated in an architectural manner. 

The exterior of the building is to be designed entirely in terra-cotta, and colored terra-cotta or 
faience may be introduced as a feature of the design. 

The following accommodation is to be provided for іп plan. The dimensions given are only ap- 
proximate and may be modified as required by the exigencies of the design: 

First Story. Vestibule, 200 sq. ft. ; periodical room, 1,000 sq. ft. ; reference library and reading 
room, 1,000 sq. ft. ; general delivery room, боо sq. ft.; trustees’ room, 350 sq. ft. ; librarian's room, 
350 sq. ft. ; stack room, 1,500 sq. ft. 

Second Story. Children’s room, 500 sq. ft. ; music room, 500 sq. ft. ; exhibition room, 500 sq. ft. ; 
two rooms for special collections, 500 sq. ft. each. 

It is assumed that the lavatories, storerooms, etc., are all to be located in the basement, which is 
to be raised sufficiently above the finished grade to allow of fair lighting. "There are to be two flights 
of stairs leading to the second story, but they are not to be made a prominent feature. It will be 
assumed that the heating plant is entirely distinct from the building, there being consequently no 
provision made for a chimney, but space should be provided for ample ventilation flues. 

Drawings Required. An elevation at a scale of 1-16 inch to the foot, which is to show the 
entire frontage of the lot, 300 feet, and to indicate the treatment of approaches. There are also to 
be sketch plans of the first and second floors at a scale of 1-32 inch to the foot, and details drawn 
at a scale of 3-4 inch to the foot showing the character of the design and the construction of the 
terra-cotta. The elevation is to appear upon one sheet, and the details and plans upon another. 
The width and length of each sheet shall be in proportion of three to four and not exceed 24 x 32 
inches. All drawings are to be made in black ink without wash or color. 

It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competitionis to encourage the study 
of the use of architectural terra-cotta. No limitation of cost need be considered, but the designs must 
be made such as would be suitable for the location, for the character of the building and for the mate- 
rial in which it is to be executed. The details should indicate in a general manner the jointing of the 
terra-cotta and the sizes of the blocks. 

In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of terra-cotta will be a point 
taken largely into consideration. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by a nom de plume or device, and accompanying same is to 
be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address 
of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., on or before October 31, 1903. 

The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession. 
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For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of 5500. 

For the design placed second a prize of $200 

For the design placed third a prize of 8100. 

Alldrawings submitted in this competition are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, 
and the right is reserved to publish any or all of them. 

We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the 
terra-cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising columns of THE BRICKBUILDER. 

This competition is open to every one. 
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GEORGE F. SHEPLEY. 

М“ Н. Н. RICHARDSON was unquestionably not 

merely a genius, but also one of the greatest ar- 
chitects this country has produced, and when on his death 
his business, by his express instructions, was handed over 
to three young men who had grown up in his office, the 
opportunities which such inheritance carried with it, in- 
volved a degree of responsibility which could not have 
been met by men of ordinary calibre. "The success which 
has attended the firm ot Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge has 
shown to what extent Mr. Richardson’s successors were 
able to meet these opportunities; and the position which 
Mr. Shepley took in his firm was one which few could 
have occupied more acceptably. He was a man of singu- 
larly delicate balance. He was thoroughly artistic and 
refined by sentiment, and yet possessed the temperament 
which could reconcile the conflict which so often arises 
between high art and practical requirements. Пе suc- 
ceeded in winning the confidence of some of the largest 
property owners in the country and received from them 
respect for his practical executive abilities, as well as for 
his artistic judgment. His health was never robust and 
though he never seemed worried or perplexed under the 
strain of his large practice, the anxicties of a very exact- 
ing profession unquestionably hastened his death. He 
was a man eminently fitted in everything except robust 


ОС NEX 
DEVOTED -TO THE - INTERESTS. OF 9 


health to cope with the largest problems and these were 


presented to him in abundance. He was born in St. Louis 
in 1860, his father having been one of the most brilliant 
lawyers in the city. His architectural training was rc- 
ceived entirely in Boston, where he graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the class of 1882. 
Пів professional training thercafter was obtained entirely 
in the offiee of Mr. Richardson, whose daughter he mar- 
ried. He was always deeply interested in professional 
matters, wasa director of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, was frequently called upon for individual consulta- 
tions outside of the usual routine of business, and made 
himself many friends and no enemies by his unvarying 
courtesy and quiet tact. The firm of which he wasa mem- 
ber has been entrusted with some of the largest work in 
the country. The Art Institute in Chicago, the Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University in California, the United States 
Building at the Paris Exposition of 19oo, both of the 
cnormous railway stations in 
at Albany, the Publie Library at Chicago, the Ames 
Building and numerous other commercial structures in 
Boston, and, most recently, the extensive buildings for 
the Harvard Medical School, show to what extent this 
Mr. Shepley's death 


3oston, the Union Station 


firm has earned its high position. 
leaves a gap whieh will not easily be filled, and his repu- 
tation as well as his character is of a sort which should be 
an inspiration to every young architect. 


CLERK OF THE WORKS 

ЕБ is a custom among some architects to maintain on a 

building, at their own expense, a competent inspector 
who shall be constantly watching over portions of the 
work. In England the practice is almost universal to 
have a so-called clerk of the works, whose salary is paid 
bytlie owner. It is to be regretted that that practice has 
not been followed more generally here, especially in the 
supervision of steel construction and fireproofing. Abun- 
dant investigation has shown beyond doubt that the ac- 
tion of Portland cement is to protect for an indefinite 
period the steel work with which it is directly in contact, 
but nothing short of the most thorough and unremitting 
personal supervision ought to satisfy the architect that 
the cement coating or filling has been properly applied. 
In the same manner constant supervision is required in 
the setting of fireproof material. When floor blocks are 
once in place it is practically impossible to know the man- 
ner in which they are set, and,as custom has decided rather 
against grouting the blocks, the only way to make sure 
that the joints are properly filled is to watch every onc. 
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Three Special Clinical Hospitals of 
the University at Breslau, 
Germany. 


BY EDMUND M. WHEELWRIGHT. 
in hospital at Breslau is, I believe, the latest ex- 
ample of the German university hospital. The 
professor incharge of each department has full control of 
the staff, the nurses and the administration of his hospi- 
tal, and the general superintendent of the hospital has 
only charge of the food and other supplies and the care 
of grounds. ‘The professor of each clinic is therefore 
practically the superintendent of a small special hospital. 


BRICK BU ЭГ 7? 


especially equipped for scientific and educational work 
may be founded. Such institutions would appear requi- 
site for the development of highly trained specialists 
as well as for the highest scientific study of diseases. 

From an architect's point of view these buildings at 
Breslau are unsatisfactory in the picturesqueness of 
their external expression and in the use of columns and 
vaults in floor construction where fireproof floors carricd 
on steel beams, permitting flat ceilings, better lighting 
and unobstructed floor space, would have been more rea- 
sonable. It should be considered a fundamental principle 
of hospital construction that picturesque effect gained by 
thc slightest sacrifice of utilitarian advantage should not 
be permitted. 


BASEMENT PLAN, HOSPITAL FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


It is, in fine, a federation of hospitals. Such a system 
permits a very close relation between the hospital wards 
and clinical and laboratory work, and it would appear to 
be a better organization for scientific and educational 
work than that of the centralized hospital system, which 
has been developed by the gradual establishment of sci- 
entifie and educational equipments in connection with 
charitable foundations for the care of the sick. It is 
doubtful, however, whether such a system is as econom- 
ical as the centralized system in meeting the chief func- 
tion of a hospital, that of the immediate care of the 
unfortunate, but none the less it is to be desired that in 
our great centers of medical education hospitals thus 


HOSPITAL FOR SKIN DISEASES. 

The building for the skin clinic has two stories and 
an attic. Тһе hospital has eighty-nine beds, twelve of 
which are for children. The patients are in three classes, 
two of which are for paying patients, those of the first 
class having private rooms and those of the second class 
occupying two and four bed wards. Тһе third-class pa- 
tients are in open wards. 

No provision is inade for complete separation of the 
paying patients from the charity patients, and Professor 
Neissen, the director, recognizes this to be a disadvanta- 
geous arrangcment in a hospital of this kind, where pa- 
tients are seldom seriously ill and confined to their beds, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HOSPITAL FOR SKIN DISEASES. 
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since privileges given the paying patients cannot well be 
denied the others. "There are four first-class wards and 
four second-class wards. The latter are designed for two 
beds each, but are often used for four patients, as can 
properly be done without violation of hygienic laws as 
the space per patient is nine and one-half square meters. 

One of the second-class and each of the first-class 
wards has a stationary bath so that the patient can be 
treated either in the bath or in the bed, and a movable 
raising and swinging apparatus makes it possible to eas- 
ily lift the patient and lower him into the bath without 
‚ausing the suffering to certain patients that is inevitable 
in lifting and handling by nurses. Each of the single 
rooms has a set bath which is used in case of need by 
other patients. 

The operating room is in the second story and is 
lighted from the north and the northwest. The patients 
are moved to this room on a four-wheeled truck under 
each bed. The third-elass patients are placed in the four 
large wards in the wings of the first and second stories 
and in two smaller wards in second story of the main 
building. In all there are for this class sixty-four beds 
for adults and twelve for children. For certain diseases 
sex is not regarded in assignment to rooms. The entire 
north wing, first and second floors, is for women and the 
south wing for men. A glass door on the second story 
separates the two parts of the building. As far as the 
classification can be maintained, sexual diseases are 
treated on the first story and skin diseases on the 
second. 

Adjoining each of the large wards is a duty room with 
a window commanding the ward, and adjoining this duty 
room is a room for examination and treatment. Immedi- 
ately adjoining each large ward is a lobby which is used 
as a day room. In each wing is a bathroom, arranged for 
electrical treatment, and two water-closets. Besides the 
five bathrooms on first and second stories there is a steam 
bath for each sex in the basement. These can also be used 
as hot-air baths. Here too are two sets of sweating ap- 
paratus and hydro-therapeutic apparatus. At the right 
of the entrance are the policlinical rooms. Patients have 
immediate access to the waiting room without passing 
through the main corridor. Adjoining the waiting room 
is the examination room, divided by a screen set between 
the windows and permitting the examination of two pa- 
tients at a time. In this room are the appliances for the 
examination and preliminary treatment of gonorrhea. 
Adjoining the examination room is a second room, 
which can also be divided by a curtain, onc-half being 
used for the examination of women and the other for 
out-patients. This room is also used to a certain extent 
for treatment of out-patients. 

The laboratories are on the left of the entrance and in 
the basement. | 

The library is in the first story, which contains, in ad- 
dition to books, а most interesting collection of casts. The 
professor's private room is to the left of the library, and 
to the right is the waiting room for the lecture hall. In 
this room are kept charts, photographs, microscopic and 
other drawings used for instruction, as well as the reeords 
of cases. 

The lecture hall accommodates sixty-eight students, 
who sit on either side of the patient, who is placed upon 


a raised platform. The pupils can easily step down to 
elosely inspect the subject. 

In front of the corridor door is an opaque glass scrcen 
which serves to shut off draughts and also as a surface 
upon which changes in the subject may be noted. Wash- 
bowls are set on either side of the hall. 

In the attic is a large protographie studio and the 
X-ray apparatus. Here also are a parlor and bedroom for 
the assistant physician, a bedroom for the head nurse and 
one for the engineer. The janitor's quarters are in the 
basement. 

In each wing of the basement is a diet kitchen to 
which food is brought from the central kitchen of the 
hospital. The wards are served by lifts. Adjoining each 
kitchen isa dormitory for housemaids who prepare the 
food and clean the building. "There are, besides, in the 
basement, storerooms, soiled clothes room, boiler room, 
students' toilet room, sterilizing room and animal room, 
together with the laboratories mentioned above. 

The building is of fireproof construction; all the ceil- 
ings are vaulted and the staircases are of granite. The 
floors of the wards and the clinical rooms are of oak laid 
in asphalt; the floors of other rooms are of pine; the cor- 
ridors and toilet rooms of terrazo. The stud of both the 
first and second stories, including the vaulting, is 4.80 
meters. "The cost of thc building, not including special 
interior fittings, was about $70,000. 
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The basement, the floor of which is nearly on the 
street level, contains quarters for the janitor, the engi- 
neer and the women servants; two kitchens with lifts 
for food service, animal rooms, boiler rooms, etc. There 
are exits on the east side to admit patients to the gar- 
den. The animal rooms in the northeast wing are sepa- 
rated from the other rooms by a corridor opening into the 
garden. 

An outside staircase is provided for the out-patients’ 
access to their waiting room on the first story; a large 
examining room, immediately adjoining this waiting 
room, is connected with the ophthalmoseopic room. The 
ophthalmoscopic room has walls colored with a pale tint 
and is fitted with appliances for darkening the room to 
any required degree. Adjoining this room is a policlini- 
cal examination room, which is also provided with appa- 
ratus for chemical anaylsis and has a bay window of glass 
for perimeter and ophthalmometer work. 

Next to this room is the lecture hall, which has appa- 
ratus for darkening like that in the ophthalmoscopic room. 
There are ninety-one folding seats, the back of each be- 
ing fitted with a hinged shelf which gives a writing sur- 
face for the occupant of the seat behind. 

Adjoining the lecture hall is a clinical examination 
room with light-proof window shutters and diaphragms. 

This room is intended primarily for apparatus for 
physiological-optieal tests, the sideroscope, electrical de- 
vices, neurological investigation, etc. This room, the 
lecture hall, the policlinical examination room and the 
ophthalmoseopic room are connected by doors placed op- 
posite to each other, so that when open, tests of sight can 
be made at a distance of thirty meters. 

Next come two living rooms for an assistant, and 
beyond these is the microscopical laboratory, with the 
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baeteriological laboratory adjoining. These two rooms 
give seats for twenty students. 

In the southerly wing is the photographing room and 
two living rooms for an assistant. Тһе eloak and toilet 
rooms for physicians and students are in the eentral 
pavilion. 

In the second story the southerly wing is for women 
and the northerly for men. There are for each sex two 
eight-bed, one four-bed and three two-bed wards. For 
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each group of wards there are two duty rooms, one of 
which has a diet kitchen adjoining. 

The operating room, with sterilizing and bandage 
room adjoining, is on the west side. "The toilet rooms 
are in the eentral pavilion on the north. 

In the attic are reserve wards and day rooms for both 
The porter's quarters are in this story. 

The first and seeond stories have each a stud of 4.40 
meters. Тһе building is of brick. Тһе eeilings of base- 


Sexes. 
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ment and of all hallways and toilet rooms are vaulted; 
those of the other rooms are plastered. The floor of the 
entranee halls, together with those of the operating and 
sterilizing rooms, is of vitrified tile. The hallways and 
the water-closets in seeond story have terrazo floors; else- 
where in the building these floors are of asphalt. Other- 


wise the living and work rooms, the wards and the lec- 
ture hall, have pine floors, those of the second story 
being laid in asphalt. 
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Exeept for the living rooms in the basement and the 
assistants’ rooms, whieh depend upon stoves, the build- 
ing is heated by steam. 

The eost of this building, exelusive of grading and of 
interior furnishings, was about $50,000. 


HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


The building is in the form of the letter H. The 
projecting wings for the accommodation of patients are 
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separated by the central portion containing lecture rooms, 
etc. 

For general dispensary work there is a large room at 
the left of the main entrance, opposite which is an exam- 
ination room; from this opens a series of connecting 
rooms, viz., the director's office, a small lecture hall and 
two rooms for museum purposes. At the right of the 
entrance are the living apartinents of the dispensary as- 
sistant. Two staircases placed іп the angles which the 
main building makes with the wings lead to the second 
floor, the principal division of which is the operating 
room, occupying the central portion. Students, however, 
continue the ascent to the second story, where from a 
gallery, 4.1 meters above the floor, they descend to their 
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In this way all contact of students with patients 


seats. 
and operating surgeons is avoided. Adjoining the oper- 
ating room is a large anteroom and also a small instru- 
ment room. Two rooms for assistant surgeons and three 
for volunteer surgeons, a library and a sterilizing vault 
are also on this floor. 

On the first floor both wings are devoted to maternity 
patients. The left one is divided by means of a glass 
partition in the corridor in two equal parts, one of which 
is а reserve ward and is, in general, unoccupied. The ten- 
bed maternity wards are at the ends of the wings, those 
at the back having windows on two sides, and those at the 
front on three. Each wing has its own lying-in room. 

On the second floor, over the maternity wards, are ac- 
commodations for other patients; two rooms with ten 
beds each, three with two beds and five with one each, 
besides a few rooms for patients who must be isolated. 
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In the north wing is the laparotomy room, with a 
broad central window, and seats for about twenty-four 
spectators; adjoining this is a recovery room and an in- 
strument room. Allthe rooms in each story are vaulted. 

A noteworthy feature of the operating room is that 
the doors are hung on overhead tracks, the wheels of 
which are exposed. They are opened by long, curved 
handles that are readily worked by the elbow. 


ТЕККА-СОТТА MARBLE. 
НЕ most beautiful and durable building stone to be 
found in the United States is undoubtedly the gray 
Knoxville marble. It takes a fine finish, is susceptible of 
the most delicate carving and its composition is such as to 
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resist the action of the atmosphere for an indefinite pc- 
riod, only the hardest granite and gneiss excelling it in 
this respect. Aside from cost it has but one fatal defect ; 
it is not in any sense fireproof. АП the good qualities, 
however, of Knoxville marble, plus the fire-resisting at- 
tributes, and at far less cost, have been successfully 
united in terra-cotta. The Nixon Theater at Pittsburg 
is being built with a terra-cotta enameled on a light body. 
Mr. B. H. Marshall, the architect of the building, experi- 
mented with the enamel by adding a very slight amount 
of blue and red in the mixture, and had the surface of the 
enamel cut down to a dull velvet with sand blast. Тһе 
result is a beautifully matted surface showing a mere 
suggestion of the pale purples, blues and reds which run 
through the gray Knoxville marble, and it requires a very 
close inspection to satisfy one that the buildiug is not ac- 
tually constructed of marble. 
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Old Brick Houses at Richmond, 
Surrey. 


BY R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


СТО think of the Strand as a muddy path between 

bramble bushes and the embankment as a mean- 
dering walk by the side of a rural Thames requires con- 
siderable effort of the imagination; and it is similarly 
strange to conceive the riverside lanes at Richmond and 
Twickenham as thoroughfares of a great city, the trees 


GATEWAY, OLD PALACE, RICHMOND. 


gone, the air tainted, and electrie cars speeding along 
where once the quiet barge horse towed his gayly-painted 
craft; yet the first has been, and the second in all prob- 
ability willbe. For Richmond is scarce ten miles from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and as the giant octopus of London 
throws its restless arms ever farther, the fields become 
enveloped in the deadly embrace-—even now there is 
little green spaceleft between Richmond and the metrop- 
olis. That fact means much. It means that the appear- 
ance of Richmond — its streets and houses — Ваз been 
changed; that the cockneyizing element spreads apace; 
and that large houses stand empty, their former tenants 
flown to higher reaches of the river, reaches yet unspoiled 
by the proximity of a vast city. "The fate of these man- 
sions is to be pulled down by the speculating builder, who 
will erect a great many small houses in the grounds, 
honses generally devoid of taste, and maybe built of the 
cheapest and flimsiest materials. But here and there 
among the modern buildings are many remnants of a 
century and more ago, old brick houses overgrown with 
сгеерег, unpretentious, dignified, restful houses in quiet 
contrast to the bizarre all around them. 

The town proper lies at the foot of the hill, that van- 
tage-ground whence one may look down on a world-famous 
view of woodland and meadow with the Thames shining 


here and there like a spangle оп the grass. Not for that 
view alone, but for the general sylvan beauty of the place, 
Richmond enjoyed five centuries of Royal and distin- 
guished patronage. Formerly its name was Sheen (mean- 
ing beautiful, bright, shining, from a Saxon derivative) 
and one part of it is still called so; but it was Henry the 
Seventh who gave it his own name, Rychemonde (the 
name of the Yorkshire town from which he received his 
title before ascending the throne). 

As one writer has put it, imagine to yourself a toler- 
ably-sized, rudely-constructed manor house; some thirty 
rudely-built cottages, or rather huts, inhabited by hewers 
of wood and drawers of water; imagine a long procession 
of a king and court, heralds and men-at-arms, servitors 
and pages, threading along the old road through Mortlake 
and passing these hovels, the owners of which run from 
the fields, and their wives from their baking on iron plates, 
to follow itto the manor house; a little braying of horns, 
a good deal of trouble with the emblazoned banners, and 
much clanking of accoutrements and arms; and then yon 
have a picture of Sheen in the days of Edward the Third 
(1312-1377), when first it became a place of note. 

Ever afterwards, up to comparatively modern times, 
it remained a favorite resort of the court, the nobility, 
and distinguished persons in all stations of life; some 
brief reference to whom will be made later. 

Perhaps the most suggestive piece of brickwork in 
Richmond is the fragment of the old Palace and its gate- 
way, which seems to have been the entrance to the ward- 
robe court. It is said that Edward the Confessor built a 
palace at Richmond, but fire and time utterly destroyed 
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that building, and also the several succeeding royal houses 
which oceupied the site; so that this gateway and the 
little building within alone remain as a relic of the palace 
which Henry the Seventh built, — “that magnificent man- 
sion where Henry the Eighth had entertained right roy- 
ally Imperial guests; where Queen Elizabeth had loved 
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the baek is a newer relieving areh. Over the front are the 
royal arms of England, with the dragon and greyhound for 
supporters, as borne by Henry the Seventh. The gate- 
honse faces the Green — that delightful feature of old-time 
England — whereon tournaments, jousts, lists, games and 
other festivities took place. It has been repaired within 
the last ten years and some attention given to the little 
bay window. Тһе story goes that in the room to which this 
window belongs Queen Elizabeth died, — of smallpox, as is 
well known, — but there is no absolute authority for the 
statement, and it would seem much more probable that her 
death took place in another and larger part of the palacc. 
]ust inside the gateway is the small range of buildings 
shown in one of the accompanying illustrations, especially 
interesting as having had very little done to them in the 
way of restoration. It seems that only such necessary 
works of repair as repointing the brickwork, putting new 
tiles on the roof where needed and painting afresh have 


чи 


been carried out on the exterior, while inside the woodwork 
(including a fine staircase) remains practically in its original 
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condition. 

At the lower end of the little courtyard to which the 
gateway gives access is a building which is often spoken of 
as the “Old Palace," but this is quite erroneous. The 
building is called “The Trumpeting House,” from the fact 
ELLO IHE CREES, RICHMOND. that two stone figures of boy trumpeters stood on either 


to retire her dignity from the pressure of 
affairs of state; the residence Prince Henry 
had adorned with the taste of a Francis and 
the splendour of a Medici; whose corridors 
had been familiar with the dignity of Wolsey, 
the wisdom of Burleigh, the gallantry of 
Essex, Sydney and Raleigh; and whose pres- 
ence-chamber had been illumined by the 
beauties of a dozen successive generations.” 

The palace grew sadly dilapidated under 
Cromwell and eventually after a life of vicis- 
situde (Strype in 1720 speaks of it as ‘‘now 
decayed and parcelled out in tenements”) fell 
into utter ruin. 

The gatehouse is of red brick (now weath- 
ered a dull eolor) with bluish bricks for 
the pattern work so charaeteristic of Tudor 
arehitecture. The stonework of the arch at 
the front is very much eaten away, but at THE TRUMPETING HOUSE, FRONT TO COURTYARD, RICHMOND. 


side of the entranee (they are now in the 
cellars). The house was built in the time 
of Queen Anne (who died in 1:714). It is 
a very delightful example of what has come 
to be called early Georgian work, earried 
out, like most of that work, in warm red 
bricks with the flat arches over the windows 
in bricks of a brighter tint, forming a pleasant 
contrast. The roofs are covered with slates 
which have weathered to a beautiful silver- 
green color, and with the white-painted wood 
cornice amd window frames the whole forms 
a very charming composition. "The entrance 
from the courtyard is by a small octagonal 
hall. Оп the opposite front — the шаш 


front, facing the river — isalarge pediment 
THE TRUMPETING HOUSE, RIVER FRONT, RICHMOND, carried by four Tuscan columns in stone, the 
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to London in 1708. These houses, then, whieh form “ Maids 
of Honor Row” are Georgian, with which period І am 
mainly eoneerned for the present, and in considering them 
it is opportune to draw a few comparisons. Georgian archi- 
tecture has been the sııbjeet of much abuse. Men in the 
vanguard of a Gothie revival, inflamed beyond measure in 
their zeal for “living work,” men to whom the detail on a 
building seemed often of more concern than the building 
itself, — such as these found mueh to revile in Gcorgian 
work. Its symmetry did not appeal to them, — they called 
it lifeless monotony; its seanty decoration had no attraetion 
for them,— it was too classical, too academic, and its square- 
ness was distasteful to minds that loved all kinks and eor- 
ners. Doubtless there was some truth in the imputation; 
but, looking at the houses designed by the average archi- 
teet in England to-day, one doubts the tencts of which they 
are the outeome, — in many instanees indeed the resnlts are 
appalling. Men there are in plenty capable of designing 
houses worthy of English architecture, but they are not the 
men who form the bulk of the profession. These latter 
have little talent, — often they have been pushed into archi- 
tecture by well-meaning but mistaken parents who desired 
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their sons to have a “ gentlemanly” calling, — and I have 
tympanum being filled in with briek. De- 
tails ean be seen in the illustrations and need 
no eomment, but perhaps ineidentally it is 
worth while referring to the modern sun- 
blinds, whieh might have been treated more 
squarely at the head in keeping with the rest 
of the house; it is just in small matters of 
this kind that modern additions and al- 
terations often mar old buildings. “Тһе 
Trumpeting House” has a beautiful lawn 
running down towards the river, bordered 
by many fine trees, and in the grounds is an 
old archway with a finely wrought iron gate 
probably of the time of Henry the Seventh. 

Adjoining the old Palace gateway is 
“Маш of Honor Row,” consisting of four 
large briek houses built about 1737 by King 
George the Second and Queen Caroline, 
when Prince and Princess of Wales, to pro- MAIDS OF HONOR ROW, RICHMOND. 


long been of opinion that it would be far better 
for English arehiteeture if sueh men were taught 
the A B C of Georgian work. In education it is 
becoming an accepted axiom that the greatest 
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vide accommodation for the ladies of the court. In No. 4 lived 
John James Heidegger, master of the revels to George the First 
and Second, and he died there in 1749. He was a Swiss and eame THE WICK, RICHMOND. 
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attention needs to be given to the average intellect, and 
the same is eminently applicable to architecture. The 
method of each man for hiniself has resulted in the med- 
ley of modern building — that mixture which is of no style 
and has no style, that proportionless hotchpot, that muddle 
of materials and that miscellany of fussiness so absolutely 
at variance with the sense of a home. The A BC of 
Georgian work is comparatively casy to learn,and it would 
be far better if architects were content to be guided by it. 
Maybe that is a low view to take of architecture, but it is 
one calculated to produce better results than the indis- 
eriminate preaching of the doctrine to be original, A 
developed Georgian practised generally would do mucli 
for English domestic architecture. Men of more than 
average ability could be trusted to make such variations 
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as they chose, but let the rank and file of architects set 
Georgian models before them, following them in a mod- 
ern spirit, and one of the most beneficial changes would 
result. lam not interested in the apotlicosis of Georgian 
architecture, but at its worst it was innocuous, and so 
much cannot be said of the generality of modern work. 
We need not copy it blindly; we can avoid its faults; we 
can add variety and life where they are lacking; we can 
in fact do what we will to meet the eonditions of our own 
times, so long as we preserve those qualities of restful- 
ness, dignity and cheerfulness which are demanded by the 
associations of a house. 

These houses in “Maids of Honor Row " are admirable 
examples of my meaning. They are very roomy inside 
and pancled. Тһе doorways, of wood, arc well propor- 
tioned, and the railings enelosing the small gardens at the 
front are admirable speeimens of wrought ironwork, all 
differing in design. 

A short way to the east are a number of interesting 


eighteenth century houses, such as those in Old Palace 
Terrace ; indeed, all around two sides of the Green (the 
oldest part of Richmond) are houses of this period 
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good sturdy examples of early Georgian work, with den- 
tiled wood cornices, enriched doorways and simple wall 
surfaces, having large halls and rooms aud a considerable 
amount of solid woodwork. 

Leaving the Green and walking up the Hill, we see 
one or two houses of a similar type amidst the host of 
new erections — mostly belonging to the latter half of thc 
last century — until at the end of the Теггасе is found 
“The Wick," a house occupying the site of an alehouse 
called the “ Bull’s Head,” which was pulled down in 1775. 
From the accompanying illustration it will be scen that 
this is a very pleasant little house, though the side front- 
ing the road has rather a bare appearance and would be 
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the better for a little creeper; but the recessing of the 
wall within the arches is a relief and thc balustrade, cor- 
nice and poreh are acecptable enrichments: the ends of 
the tie-rods that pass through the wall are treated as me- 
dallions, with a small female head in the center of each. 
The front door is a stout piece of work, like the wood 
rail bordcring the road ; the ironwork is similarly straight- 
forward in treatment. The zinc chimney-pots, I need 
hardly say, are recent additions. (What hideons sky lines 
these zinc pots make — one can see them in thousands 
standing up at all angles over central London, and Paris 
is even more blighted with them.) 

Just above “ The Wick” is ** Wick House," a modern 
casing (in the worst taste) over the house, designed by 
Sir William Chambers, in which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
lived for some time. Directly opposite is the Queen's 
Hotel. It was formerly called Mansfield House, having 
bcen once the residence of the Countess of Mansfield. 
Severely simple, it borders on monotony, yet the propor- 
tion is good and the general effect pleasing. On paper 


the building would look utterly uninteresting, but these 
old houses, when time has mellowed their bricks, form 
delightful pictures, — the proportion which they exhibit 
is quite absent from most modern work, and if there is 
little or no ornamentation about them, they are far more 
satisfactory than many similar houses of to-day with 
their plethora of so-ealled embellishments. 

At the bottom of Richmond Hill on the road that 
leads to Mortlake -- towards London —are several old 
houses which merit attention. Marshgate House is the 
most interesting. This is another good example of 
Georgian work and follows very much on the same lines 
as those already dealt with, though the exposed roof with 
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its dormers is an exccption; here, too, there is some good 
ironwork in the gate. 

Lichfield House, once the palace of the Bishop of 
Liehficld and now the residence of Miss Braddon, the 
novelist, is elose Бу. It is а straightforward design, but 
the modern covered way (an iron erection) 
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^] which leads from the front door proper to the 
door abutting the pavement should never 
have been perpetrated ; the door piece and the 
pillars on either side are also rather clumsily 
treated and top-heavy. 

Further along, at the bottom of Queen's 
Road, is Spring Grove, a ratherless interesting 
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house with a modern poreh and new stabling. 
Besides those which I am describing, there 
are many other brick houses in Richmond 
belonging to the same period — that in Park- 
shot where George Eliot once lived (recently 
pulled down) was of this elass, — but they have 
no particular features which need eomment. 
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Fireproofing. 


AMERICAN FIREPROOFING METHODS. 


HE convention of the International Fire Prevention 
Congress which was held in London July 6 to ri, 
was in many respects the most noteworthy event in firc- 
proofing lines of the year. There has never been any- 
thing like it in this country, and several thoughts suggest 
themselves in connection therewith. The contributors 
to the discussions and papers were by no means all of 
them of British origin. Out of a total of thirty-cight 
papers presented eleven were from continental contribu- 
tors, seven from American and only twenty from British 
sources. In reading over the papers one is struck with 
the extent to which American methods were considered, 
discussed and criticised, and it is readily seen that our 
experience is being studied very closely abroad. It must 
not be assumed from this, however, that our British con- 
Structors are not keenly alive to the necessities of firc- 
proof construction or are not in many respects quite 
equal to us in their technical, scientific knowledge. We 
have had such bitter experiences here with fires, and large 
constructions have taken such enormous proportions that 
we have been obliged to study the questions often, it 
must be admitted, in a hasty and unsatisfactory manner, 
but on the whole we have pretty successfully mastered 
the problems involved. But it will not do for ns to rest 
onouroars. Perfection is never attainable in any science, 
and if we are to remain complacently satisfied with what 
we have achieved we may have the mortification some 
day of discovering that our British cousins have not only 
absorbed all the lessons of our experience, but are sur- 
passing us in practical application thereof. "The lack in 
this country is in coóperation among fireproofing engi- 
neers and constructors. We have the experience, the 
means and the opportunities, but too ınuch of our work 
is sporadic in its nature, and in the intense rush of busi- 
ness there is a danger that we may neglect the opportuni- 
ties for coóperation and coórdination of ideas of which 
arehitects and builders abroad are so ready to avail them- 
selves. It is to be hoped that the approaching St. Louis 
Exposition will serve as a seasonable opportunity for 
gathering in this country a convention similar to that 
which has just been held in London, and we are sure that 
the material that could be presented at such a convention 
would be of enormous value to all those who are inter- 
ested in the subject. We have been in the past too busy 
to theorize and deduce lessons from our experience, but 
we must do so if we аге to keep abreast of progress. 


PROGRESS IN FIRE PROTECTION. 
OTWITHSTANDING the efficient methods which 
have been devised to guard against danger from 
fires, the total fire loss has steadily increased during the 
past twenty years until it has reached the enormous sum 
of $160,000,000 annually in the United States and Can- 
ada. During that period the annual loss has varied from 
a minimum of $51 per $10,000 of property value in 1897 
toa maximum of $64 per $10,000 in 1899. The average 
for twenty-two years ending in 1901 was $58 per $10,000, 
while in the last three years of that period the average 
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was over 862. In France the average loss is only 86 per 
$10,000, in Germany Sro and in Great Britain 514. This 
might be assumed as a confession of the inadequacy in 
our fireproofing methods, but a more reasonable. expla- 
nation is based upon the fact that most of our fires 
during the last twenty years have been confined to the 
old buildings, the imperfectly constructed ones, and espe- 
cially to those of non-fireproof construction, or have been 
communicated from such to others of a better nature. 
We are gradually evolving from a slow-burning, or per- 
haps more properly a quick-burning, into a fireproof con- 
struction, and the high rate of loss will undoubtedly con- 
tinue and possibly even increase until such time as the 
priuciples of fireproofing with burnt clay are applied to 
the majority instead of the minority of our city buildings. 
That consummation can of course come only with time. 
European cities have not inherited such vast arcas of ın- 
flammable structures as menace all our large cities, and 
it is that fact rather than any advantages of their systems 
of construction which reduce so tremendously the ratio 
of loss. . 


SLOW BURNING vs. FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Ы EDWARD ATKINSON in his address before 
1 the International Fire Prevention Congress made 
some rather contradictory statements. Speaking of stair- 
cases he says, that where such must necessarily run through 
a building, stone or concrete should be avoided in their 
construction, and that good solid wood is the most relia- 
ble under all circumstances. We admit the undesirability 
of either stone or concrete, but can hardly accept wood 
as being desirable even under any circumstances, and 
Mr. Atkinson admits it in another portion of his paper by 
expressing the belief that the materials suitable for fire- 
proof construction are those which are not subjected to 
the laws of expansion and contraction when suddenly ex- 
posed to the effect of heat, and that if we take for our 
guidance the results of the tests of time, we find these 
materials to be principally tiniber, bricks, niortar and 
good plaster. "The first material is neither fire-resisting 
nor fireproof. The two last will stand neither fire nor 
water to any extent, but as regards bricks or terra-cotta 
we perfectly agree with Mr. Atkinson. 


FIREPROOF WINDOWS. 
HE Insurance Engineering Experiment Station at 
Boston, of which Mr. Edward Atkinson is director, 
has Conducted a series of fire-resisting tests of the electro- 
glazed prisms and plate glass manufaetured by the Aimer- 
ican Luxfer Prism Company. The prisms were set т 
metallic frames enclosing the windows of a specially con- 
structed room about cight feet square and ten feet high, 
so built as to develop a temperature quite equal to that of 
any ordinary building fire, and after exposure to the heat 
for one hour the door of the hut was opened and а stream 
of water thrown in for several nıinutes until the hut was 
cool enough to enter. The tests were made to compare 
wired glass, eleetro-glazed prisms aud electro-glazed 
plates, and resulted in demonstrating the ability of all of 
them to remain in position and effective operation up to 
the time when the temperature of melting glass was 
reached. 
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BLAS DESEO CIS" 


LASTER of Paris is undoubtedly one of the most 
perfect insulating materials which we possess, and 
as a matter of protection against heat only the magnesia 
compounds and infusorial earth can equal it. When, 
however, plaster of Paris is considered for the protection 
of a building against the action of fire, so many different 
elements are introduced that other things have to be 
thought of besides mere resistance to heat. Plaster 
blocks have been used repeatedly for partitions and floors, 
but in every case the fatal objection is discovered that no 
compound of plaster can successfully stand either long 
continued exposure to direct flame or even a limited ex- 
posure to combined heat and water. Even the best of 
the plaster block compounds now on the market will ab- 
sorb from 4o to 5o per cent of their dry weight of water, 
while an ordinary brick will absorb considerably less than 
10 per cent in twenty-four hours. A piece of plaster 
block exposed to a flame having a temperature even as 
low as 450 degrees for two hours would be quite thor- 
oughly calcined, and upon immersion in water would al- 
most totally disintegrate into a fine powder. Brick or 
terra-cotta subjected to the same conditions might crack 
slightly, but would not disintegrate. Furthermore, it is 
extremely difficult to set plaster blocks in partitions and 
have the mortar or cement cohere properly unless the 
blocks are first thoroughly soaked in water, when the 
amount of water absorbed becomes so large that it takes 
sometimes even months for the water to dry out of the 
wall. In setting terra-cotta blocks the pieces are likewise 
immersed in water, but the absorption is slight and evapo- 
rates in a comparatively short time. There is simply no 
comparison in efficiency, fire-rcsisting qualities or ease of 
manipulation between plaster blocks and terra-cotta. 


FIREPROOFING. 


ШЕ. of our subscribers have undoubtedly received 

copies of a very spicy, enterprising monthly jour- 
nal which has devoted itself not only entirely to fireproof- 
ing, but has assumed a special province of attacking the 
so-called slow-burning construction and more particularly 
the various forms of fireproof construction which are 
based upon the employment of reinforced concrete. The 
attacks which this journal have made upon concrete con- 
struction have been so straightforward and wholesale in 
their denunciation and have been moreover backed by 
citations of so many actual examples of failure that they 
must have attracted the attention of those who are spe- 
cially interested in the concrete construction. Our own 
special province includes burnt clay in its various forms, 
which we consider by all odds the most suitable for use 
in connection with fireproofing of buildings. We have 
never taken the position that concrete might not under 
some conditions be used to advantage for fireproof con- 
struction, but cither the statements made by our western 
contemporary regarding concrete failures are absolutely 
true or else the concrete industries are afraid to talk back. 
The situation is in some respects an amusing one, and 
the controversy, though one sided, makes very entertain- 
ing reading. We hope for the sake of fairness and to 
see what would be brought forth that those companies 
which are engaged in the manufacture of concrete fire- 


proofing may sec fit to take up the cudgels iu their own 
defence, not in a general way, but to specifically tell the 
reading public whether or not the seemingly well-endorsed 
records of failures of this material can or cannot be ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence. Our own convictions as 
to what is the most appropriate material for fireproof 
constructions are perfectly clear. If concrete cannot be 
trusted architects and builders should be told so. 


COST сова шча со наса MING ОТ ОНЫН 


N the report of the Schoolhouse Commission of the 
City of Boston there are some very suggestive fig- 
ures presented in the summaries of cost of various 
schoolhouses. Nearly all of the buildings now being 
erected are of first-class construction, that is to say fire- 
proof throughout, but the cost is given of a few recent 
ones of second-class construction, namely, with wooden 
partitions and floors, and these afford an interesting com- 
parison. The second-class construction schools range in 
price per cubic foot from 16.58 cents for the Chapman to 
24.01 cents for the Winship, while the buildings entirely 
of first-class construction range from 22.39 cents for 
the South Boston High School to 24.98 cents for the 
Heath Street School; and the schools which are all of 
first-class construction, except for a planked roof, range 
from 16.33 cents for the Dorchester High to 23.79 cents 
for the Kenwood Road School. It will be seen that some 
of the second-class construction schools cost actually 
more than some of those which are practically entirely 
fireproof. 

The question has been repeatedly raised in our large 
cities as to the advisability of employing first-class or 
fireproof construction for a schoolhouse. In the light 
of the figures quoted above there would seem to be 
actually very little differenee in cost between the two 
constructions. The cost of a building of first-class con- 
struction is generally from ten to thirty per cent 
higher than one of second-class construction, not, how- 
ever, because the system of construction is in itself more 
expensive, but chiefly because in a first-class building 
nearly everything is planned on a more expensive scale. 
The very designation of first-class carries with it the idea 
of a superior building, and this idea is generally war- 
ranted by the results. But, as we have repeatedly urged 
in these columns, the mere constructive expense for a 
building which will be practically fireproof is but very 
little more than the cost of the ordinary second-class 
construction. 


THE SEREAD ON IRE. 


T is stated that the aggregate of the annual fire losses 
in the United States due to conflagrations spread 
from one building to another is $50,000,000, or one-third 
the total loss. In nearly every case these are prevent- 
able losses, and we owe them not in the slightest degree 
to lack of knowledge of fireproof construction, but wholly 
to the inheritance of the past period, when fireproof 
construction was not enforced or to a misapplication of 
principles which are perfectly understood at present 
and which should bc insisted upon in every new struc- 
ture. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


IMAN TERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
HERE is to be an International Congress of Archi- 
tects in Madrid during April of 1904. The Amcri- 
can section of the International Committee includes 
George O. Totten, Jr., Augustus Saint Gaudens, Herbert 
Putnam, J. M. Mauran, John LaFarge, W. L. B. Jenncy, 
Cass Gilbert, WW. 5. Eames, John M. Carrère, Glenn 
Brown, George B. Post and others. A detailed program 
has been drawn up which includes very interesting cx- 
hibits from various points of architcctural interest. This 
congress would offer an excellent opportunity for our 
American architects to visit Spain under the most favor- 
able circumstances and is one of which many of our 
readers will doubtless be glad to avail themselves. 


SAND BRICKS. 


T would be interesting to keep an account of the differ- 
ent individuals who, at various times and at ex- 
tremely short intervals, have “discovered” or “invented " 
processes of brick making which dispense with clay and 
substitute therefor a more easily manipulated material. 
Some very excellent sand bricks have been made for a 
number of years at Racine, Wis. Somewhere in New 
York state we have also heard of processes of making 
bricks with combinations of sand and a cementing matc- 


rial. We see stated in one of the English papers that a 
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NEW MARSHALL FIELD STORE, CHICAGO. 
D. H. Burnham 4: Со,, Architects. 


Terra-Cotta made by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
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DOOR, HOUSE АТ LLOYD S NECK, 1.1. 
Boring & Tilton, Architects. 


Russian engineer has invented a process which is being 
worked in Germany, which utilizes a mixture of slaked 
lime and sand, the bricks after mold- 
ing being placed in a closed chamber 
and exposed to the action of steam at 
a pressure of about one hundred 
pounds per square inch for twelve 
hours. The bricks are said to have a 
erushing strength of two hundred 
and twenty tons to the square foot. 
They are so porous that they will ab- 
sorb thirteen per cent of their volume 
of water under immersion. The 
amount of lime used varies from four 
to ten per cent of the total. In the 
absence of specific statements as to 
the kind of line used and the deserip- 
tion of sand it is not casy to form а 
judgment of what these bricks might 
be worth. The experiment, however, 
is in no sense a new one and we can 
hardly think it will prove that 
bricks made under such conditions 
1f the 
lime were strongly hydraulie the re- 


would be of very great valne. 


sulting compound wonld be a species 
of low grade concrete. With ordi- 
nary lime a brick of this sort would 
be almost worthless for exposed 
places. Novelty has a charm which 
appeals to brick makers quite as 
strongly as to less enlightened indi- 
viduals, but we have yet to know of 
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DETAIL BY F. C. SAUER, 
ARCHITECT. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co., 

Makers. | 
FURNITURE 
any clayless brick whieh is of 
Burnt clay is 
at once the oldest, the simplest 
and the most durable building 
material the world has ever seen. 


any great value. 


STORACE. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

“STONES FOR BUILDING AND 
Decoration.” Ву George Р. 
Merrill, Curator of Geology 
in the United States National 
Museum and Professor of Ge- 
ology in Columbian Univer- 
sity. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 1903. 
Erice М se 


The best comment on this work is that it is its third 
edition, for when one considcrs the relativcly slight de- 
mand for works of this general charaeter it will be under- 
stood that a third edition implies a more than average 
degrec of схсеПепсс. The book is very thorough in every 
respect, and the third edition brings everything up to 
date, besides adding a good deal of additional material. 
The work ineludes a historical account of the develop- 
ment of stone quarries, etc., in this country, followed by 
a statement of the geographical distribution of stoncs in 
the United States and a eonsideration of minerals and 
building stones from the physical, chemical and geologi- 
cal standpoint. The second part takcs up in detail the 
different kinds of rocks, describing them thoroughly in 
every respect and locating the sources of supplies. The 
third part considers methods of quarrying, implements 
used, the weathering of building stone, seleetion and tests 
of same and methods of protection and preservation. 


ВКУСИВ МЕО ЯС 


ALBANY CITY SAVINGS INSTITUTION, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Marcus T. Reynolds, Architect. 
Terra-Cotta by Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co. 


with insurance work 
qualifies him to spcak 
authoritatively from 
the insurance stand- 
point. Nearly every- 
thing he says from that 
point of view is worthy 
of careful considcra- 
tion. Our only criti- 
cism of the book would 
be that it says too 
much. A pitiless blue 
penciling of repeti- 
tions, the omission of 
some of the insurance 
schedules, and the 
elimination entirely of 
matters which are not 


Part four contains elaborate 
tables showing the qualities 
of stone as shown by crushing 
strength, weight, absorption and 
ehemical composition, together 
with prices of material, a very 
complete list of stone buildings 
and datc of erection and a bibli- 
ography of works on building 
stone. The whole subject is 
treated exliaustively and yet con- 
cisely. Тһе illustrations are ad- 
mirable, including a number of 
maps showing the geographical 
distribution of quarries. There 
are also a number of admirable 
photographs from actual speci- 
mens, together with photographs 
of many of the more prominent 
quarries. The work lacks an 
index, otherwise we would have 
little fault to find with it and 
would heartily recommend it asa 
practical work of great value to 
every architect and constructor. 


“ FIRE INSURANCE AND How то 
Buirp." Combining also а 
Guide to Insurance Agents 
Respecting Fire Prevention 
and Estinction, Special Feat- 
ures of Manufacturing Risks, 
Writing of Policies, Adjust- 
ment of Losses, etc. ete; Ву 
Francis C. Moore. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, 1903. Price №5. 

Mr. Moore has been collecting 
material for this book during the 
past twenty-five years, and his 
long experience in connection 


TERRA-COTTA UMBRELLA STAND. 


White Brick and Terra-Cotta Co, 
Makers. 
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CUSE N. Y BENSON & BROCKWAY, ARCHITECTS. 
HOUSE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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questions of insurance but rather of the theories of 
construction, would make the work far more readily 
available, while the absence of a table of contents is 
something which we should hope would be remedied in 
a subsequent edition. Mr. Moore is an authority upon 
matters of insurance pure and simple. 
being an authority on thc subject of strength of materials, 
especially when he speaks of the limit of elasticity as that 
point at which a beam is liable to break, but the good of 
It docs not 


He 16 far tron 


the book far outweighs the objectionable. 


------.--- — 


DOOR, HOUSE 1021 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


tell us how to build, but it gives a great many points as 
to what constitutes wise risks from the insurance stand- 
point. 


We have received the book of the College of Archi- 
tecture of Cornell University, containing a most excellent 


DETAIL BY CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
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DETAIL BY B. H. MARSHALL, ARCHITECT. 


Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


series of reproductions of students’ work during thc past 
year. The drawings show a decided improvement over 
previous years. The book is admirably gotten up and is 
in every way a credit to the university. 


NOTES ON THE CLAY ОТВ В ШВ 
AT THE ST. LOUIS WORLDS БАТЫ 

The Hydraulie Pressed Brick Company are working up 

a design that will make a masterly exhibit of the brick 

industry. The exhibit will be in the form of a pavilion, 

in which their numerous types of pressed brick will be 


CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


F. R. Comstock, Architect. 
Terra-Cotta by New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co. 


well illustrated in actual use. Their enamcted brick will 
be used for decorating the interior, and their paving 
brick will be used for flooring. The entire strueture will 
be made exclusively out of brick that will be gathered 
from their numerous plants that are scattered all over the 
country. 
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their different shapes and eolors of enameled 
brick. It will be in the form of a small 
office building that will be built entirely of 
clay products. It will be built on lines to 
bring out the great wealth of colors possible 
with enameled brick, and yet it will be 
handled in sueh a way as to be a beautiful 
study in color as well as design. This 
promises to be one of the features of the 
elay industry exhibit, and the details are 
being worked up by Mr. Garden of the firm 
of Mauran, Russell & Garden of St. Louis. 


Among the applications recently received 
for the clay industry exhibit, which will 
cover about one-half acre of ground in the 
Mines Building at the St. Louis Exposition, 
was one from the Excelsior Terra-Cotta 
Company of New York, whose works are at 
Rocky Hills, N. J., and of ееп Mir. W Hr 
Powell is manager. "This company will exe- 
cute one of the imposing terra-cotta en- 
trances by which access is obtained to this 
exhibit. Asit is on one of the through aisles 


of the building it will be visible from the 
CHAPEL AND RECEIVING VAULT, EVERGREEN CEMETERV, NEWPORT, Kv. extreme end of the building. 

W. W. Franklin, Architcct. ` сё SCR NS S ` 

Covered with American 5 Tile furnished by Cincinnati Roofing Tile and : 1 he American Teı та oput Company oF 

Terra-Cotta Co. Chicago have taken a prominent alcove in 


The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company 
will exhibit a very attractive pagoda that will 
be built entirely of their well-known terra- 
cotta. It will be designed in their own faetory 
by Mr. Fritz Wagner, the secretary of the 
company, and will be a study in both form and 
color, showing the latest advancement in terra- 
cotta work. 


The Tiffany Enameled Brick Company are 
working on a design that will illustrate all 
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COURT OF OFFICE BUILDING, SHOWING USE OF ENAMELED BRICK. 


Made by Tiffany Enameled Brick Co. 


the clay industry exhibit for showing their terra-cotta work for 
interior architecture. The aleove will be embellished with their 
beautiful Теео ware, especially some of their recent matt-glazed, 
soft, green art goods. 


The Sayre & Fisher Company, the oldest and largest manu- 
faeturers of brick on the Atlantie seaboard, have taken an alcove 
to exhibit a full line of the brick manufactured by them at their 
Sayreville, N. ]., brickyard. Their brick exhibit will be very 
eomprehensive, from the common or rain drop brick through 
the various colors and shapes of stock brick and a full line of 
enameled brick. 


IN GENERAL. 


Elliott Woods, the superintendent of the Capitol, at the direc- 
tion of the House commission, has designated Robert 5. Peabody 


DETAIL BY CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. : ў Е И 
Standard Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. of Boston to act as advisory architect in the preparation of plans 
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for the proposed office building for the use of members 
of the House of Representatives. 


Architect Elmer Grey, of Milwaukee, has been ap- 


pointed a member of the advisory and judiciary committee 
on architecture for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


BISHOP?S RESIDENCE, WHEELING, W. VA. 


N. C. Hamilton € Sons, Builders. 


Mr. Grey is to be one of Ше sixteen men of the profession 
who are to have charge of the gencral arrangement and 
placing of exhibits at the St. Louis world's fair. 

The American Enameled Brick and Tile Company are 
supplying their brick for use in the exterior of two new 
office buildings now being erccted in Columbus, Ohio, 
Stribling € Lunn, architects; also for a new bank build- 
ing in Cleveland. Three hundred thousand of their brick 


DETAIL BY VICTOR HUGO KOEHLER, ARCHITECT. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


will be used in the new Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at Phila- 
delphia. Among other contracts on which their brick 
will be used are the new automobile station in Doston; 
Belvedere Hotel, Washington; and an export order to 
South America. 

Robert T. Vrydagh, architect, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
taken offices in McKeen block. 


] UILDING operations in nineteen of the principal 

cities of the country for July show a falling off of 
seventeen per cent in point of cost as compared with the 
corresponding nionth a year ago, but there was a consid- 
erable increase in the number of buildings according to 
special reports to Construction News. During the month 
just closed permits were taken out in these cities for the 
construction of 5,890 buildings, the cost of which was 
$22,282,581, as against 5,162 buildings at a cost of $26,- 
839,692 for the same month a year ago. This is an in- 
crease of 728 buildings in number and a decrease of 
S4.557, 111 in the estimated cost. Тһе figures in detail 
are as follows: 


1903 1902 Per Cent: 
GEN A AA 
No. Cost No Cost Gain| Loss 
New York (Boronghs ot | 
Manhattanandthe Bronx) 453 $7,053,730| 155) $10,402,508 : 32 
Chicuro и. ЗЕ 545| 3.191,790] 570| 3.322.430. 4 
Philadelphia . 659} 2,383,.655| 0660| 4013519. и 
Brooklvn .... . | бо] 2. 144.010] 430] 1.740.605 23|.. 
ПОО E 57-06 2 296 817,800} 320 646,400 27 
San Francisco., Я Е 135 810, 100 SS 226,973, tX 
Indianapolis. š 245 793. 397 241 226,356 2511. 
Cleveland .. 330 774170| 270 482,060 60| . 
Washington. : 371 682,788] 278| 1.049.166 . . 35 
Minneapolis Ber: 387 520,040| 319 Soo, 16x 15 
Ste : 560) 503,714] 459 873.450] 12 
Milwaukee ... 230 459.730| 231 506,044... 9 
Denver a 153 152, 100 138 451,570 os|.. 
Buffalo. ... 170 135,О43| 155 538,771 19 
Cincinnati .. 219 390,425 106 104,785 28|.. 
ii A PT 175 342,940 94 274,02 25|.. 
Atlanta... 314 212,39 222 125,775 04|. 
Memphis 1 152,179] L5. 2:] 201,253 2 22 
Allegheny. .. 52 153.700 53 146,900 те 
Totals... 5, Хоа 822,282,581 5,162 $26,839.692 17 


It is somewhat difficult to account for the falling off, 
but it is believed that it is due to the temporary strin- 
gency in the money market and the apprehension of just 
what the future has in store. It is now believed, how- 
ever, that the sky is practically clear and operations will 
go ahead upon a much larger scale. Investors, manu- 
facturers and builders now feel assured that no serious 
calamity is in prospect and that the situation will be on 
the mend from this on. 
mercial agencies have assurance of continued prosperity 


Reports of the trustworthy com- 


in mercantile lines, and people who are competent to judge 
believe that building will soon be resumed upon an ex- 
tensive scale. Some of the large cities which have dur- 
ing the past few years shown remarkable gains, show a 
considerable falling off. In the list of cities showing an 
inerease is Indianapolis, with an increase over the same 
month a year ago of 251 per cent; Atlanta, 64 per cent; 
Cleveland, бо: Cincinnati, 28; St. Paul, 25: Detroit, 27; 
Brooklyn, 23; Allegheny, 4 per cent; Denver, 5 per cent. 
The list of cities showing a loss include Seattle, 42 рег 
cent; Philadelphia, 41; Minneapolis and Washington, 35; 
New York City, 32; Memphis, 22; Buffalo, 19; Mil- 
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THE ECOLE DE BEAUN-ARTS IN PARIS, AND COUPRIS- 
ING БОКСА РАСОВА ЯМ ТУ ОРЛА SOLES HGS, 
ARCHZEEOLOGEISILC. 
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First Prize, $500 Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $100 
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PROGRAM 


T is assumed that a public library is to be presented to a town located in the middle west. 
This town occupies a picturesque position in a rolling country bordering one of the Great 
Lakes and is the seat of a small but important college. The public square is a park which 
is assumed to be 300 feet wide and upwards of 1,000 feet long. At one end is already built 
the town hall, and at the opposite end will be placed the library. The ground rises gently 
towards the proposed site, so that the position will be a commanding one. The wholefront- 
age of 300 feet will be given to the library and its approaches, and the entire depth of the lot 
15 200 feet. Тһе total rise from the curb line to the center of the lot is ro feet, and the grade 
falls off towards the rear г foot in 40. Sidewise the grade falls off equally each way from the center 
10 feet to the boundary lines. The building must set back a distance of 75 feet from the front line, 
and the approach must be treated in an architectural manner. 

'The exterior of the building is to be designed entirely in terra-cotta, and colored terra-cotta or 
faience may be introduced as a feature of the design. 

The following accommodation is to be provided for in plan. The dimensions given are only ap- 
proximate and may be modified as required by the exigencies of the design: 

First Story. Vestibule, 200 sq. ft. ; periodical room, 1,000 sq. ft.; reference library and reading 
room, 1,000 sq. ft. ; general delivery room, боо sq. ft.; trustees’ room, 350 sq. ft. ; librarian's room, 
350 sq. ft. ; stack room, 1,500 sq. ft. 

Second Story. Children's room, 500 sq. ft. ; music room, боо sq. ft. ; exhibition room, 500 sq. ft. ; 
two rooms for special collections, 500 sq. ft. each. 

It is assumed that the lavatories, storerooms, etc., are all to be located in the basement, which is 
to be raised sufficiently above the finished grade to allow of fair lighting. There are to be two flights 
of stairs leading to the second story, but they are not to be made a prominent feature. It will be 
assumed that the heating plant is entirely distinct from the building, there being consequently no 
provision made for a chimney, but space should be provided for ample ventilation flues. 

Drawings Required. An elevation at a scale of 1-16 inch to the foot, which is to show the 
entire frontage of the lot, 300 feet, and to indicate the treatment of approaches. There are also to 
be sketch plans of the first and second floors at a scale of 1-32 inch to the foot, and details drawn 
at a scale of 3-4 inch to the foot showing the character of the design and the construction of the 
terra-cotta. The elevation is to appear upon one sheet, and the details and plans upon another. 
The width and length of each sheet shall be in proportion of three to four and not exceed 24 x 32 
inches. АП drawings are to be made in black ink without wash or color. 

It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competitionis to encourage the study 
of the use of architectural terra-cotta. No limitation of cost need be considered, but the designs must 
be made such as would be suitable for the location, for the character of the building and for the mate- 
rial in which it is to be executed. The details should indicate in a general manner the jointing of the 
terra-cotta and the sizes of the blocks. 

In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of terra-cotta will be a point 
taken largely into consideration. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by a nom de plume or device, and accompanying same is to 
be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address 
of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., on or before October 31, 1903. 

The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession. 
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For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $200 
For the design placed third a prize of 8100. 


All drawings submitted in this competition are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, 
and the right is reserved to publish any or all of them. 

We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the 
terra-cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising columns of THE BRICKBUILDER. 

This competition is open to every one. 
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ДЕЛИЛЕ ЛАМИ СЛ ОЛЕР PLAN.: 


HE city of Cleveland has been making a determined 
effort for civic beauty. The conditions are far 

from ideal. "The railroads have usurped the entire lake 
frontage; and though the city proper is set on a bluff 
raised considerably above the tracks, the railroad stillis a 
pretty hard proposition to bring in line with any attempt 
at a dignified approach into the center of the city. Real- 
izing that in a proper solution of questions of this sort 
there is involved more than mere matters of business ex- 
pediency, the city some time since very wisely employed 
a Commission consisting of Daniel H. Burnham, John 
М. Саггёге and Arnold W. Brunner, who together con- 
stitute a Board of Supervision for Public Buildings and 
Ground, and who, in that capacity, have just made a 
most interesting rcport upon what has come to be known 
as the Group Plan of Public Buildings. “The conditions 
now are substantially as follows: There is a prominent 
square at about the center of the city forming thc termi- 
nation of Euclid Avenue, and being bisected by Superior 
Street. Facing this square are a number of the most 
prominent commercial buildings, and the Chamber of 
Commerce occupies one corner. The Post Office is under 
construction, occupying the major portion of one side of 


the square. The distriet between the Post Office and the 
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railroad tracks is at present filled with a poor class of 
buildings, the greater portion of which could casily be 
spared. ‘The present City Hall is an old structure which 
never was adapted for its purpose and which it is proposed 
to abandon entirely.. 
eided upon, plans have been accepted, and this building, 


which is to cost scveral millions, is a very 1mportant fac- 


The county building has been de- 


tor. Тһе Board of Supervision have taken all these va- 
rions points into consideration and have laid out a specics 
of esplanade starting from a new station to be bnilt on 
the lake front and carried on a line at right angles to the 
lake, the end of the esplanade being formed by the Post 
Office and a projected Pnblie Library. This esplanade 
occupies a width equivalent to an entire city block and is 
adorned by a sunken garden treatment, with fountains, 
etc. The City Hall and the county building respectively 
balance each other on the lake end of the esplanade and 
are designed to face towards the lake. The report of the 
Board includes very complete plans, showing a possible 
architectural treatment of the buildings facing on the es- 
planade or mall, together with the proposed treatment of 
the railway station and its approaches. The report is 
most carefully considered, reflects great credit upon the 
Board, and places within the reach of the city of Cleve- 
land an opportunity such as few cities have ever pos- 
sessed to build a dignified, imposing entranceway to its 
business center. 

The most interesting point in connection with this 
report as affeeting cities outside of Cleveland is the 
revelation it affords of possibilities in influencing public 
sentiment. We believe that this is the beginning of a 
movement of civic improvement which will be very far 
reaching in its influence. Perhaps it is not quite fair 
even to call this the beginning. Washington has already 
set a splendid pace in practically adopting the report of 
the Commission appointed to improve the city. 
under Mr. directions, is considering a very 
remarkable series of improvements which will transform 


Chicago, 
3urnham's 


the present unsightly lake front into a beautiful, formal 
park. Wherein the Cleveland plan is different from any 
of the others 18 that it contemplates a sweeping condem- 
nation of private property, not for mere business devel- 
opment, but for an artistic, dignificd approach to a great 
city. This is, if we understand it rightly, the first instance 
in the world's history where such an act has been consid- 
ered by a municipality, and we believe it will be by no 
means the only instance, but that it will be speedily fol- 
lowed by similar action on the part of other cities who 
will awaken to an appreciation of the fact that beauty is 
a necessary concomitant of city improvements. 
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Brick Architecture ın and about 
Chicago. 
BY ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 


U'TSIDE of a few favored sections, interesting ex- 
amples of good modern brickwork in Chicago and 

its environs are as hard to find as the proverbial ** needle 
іп a haystack.” So great, however, is the extent of ter- 
ritory over which her vast mushroom growth is sprawled 


STABLE AND WORKSHOP, RIVER FOREST. 


that careful gleaning discovers a lot of interesting work; 
— interesting in possessing the elements of individuality 
or originality as well as that good, substantial arehitect- 
ural quality which recognizes the possibilities and respects 
the limitations of brick as a building material. 


БК ОРГА 


It is the purpose of this series to present a pietorial 
survey of the brick architecture of Chicago and its 
environs, illustrating chiefly those numerous but widely 
scattered examples, chiefly residential, which the tran- 
sient architect visitor would not be likely to see unless 
accompanied by a wise guide and willing to travel 
long distances. Outside of certain limited districts, 
Woodlawn and Kenwood on the south side and the 
Lake Shore Drive neighborhood and Buena Park on the 


north side, the good work is widely scattered. Some 


| 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


of the best examples are in the remoter suburbs, where 
the architect has not been hampered by lack of space. 
Chicago, like New York and Boston, seems destined 
to be a eity of apartments, ''flats" and tencments. 
In the future comparatively few fine detached homes 


APARTMENT HOUSE, 


Frank Lioyd Wright, Architect. 
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FRONT ENTRANCE. 


HOUSE FOR DR. GEORGE S. ISHAM. 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 
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HOUSE, LAKE SHORE DRIVE. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


ENTRANCE, HOUSE, WOODLAWN AVENUE. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 
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HOUSE FOR FREDERICK С. 
Frost & Granger, Architects 


BARTLETT, 


ENTRANCE, HOUSE, BUENA PARK. 
George W. Maher, Architect. 
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ENTRANCE TO APARTMENT, OAKWOOD BOULEVARD. ENTRANCE, POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Dwight H. Perkins, Architect. Dwight H. Perkins, Architect. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE, OAKWOOD BOULEVARD. POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Dwight H. Perkins, Architect. Dwight H. Perkins, Architect. 
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MUSIC ROOM. 


HOUSE, LAKE SIDE DRIVE. 


LIBRARY, HOUSE FOR DR. GEORGE S. 
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LIBRARY MANTEL, IN ТЕВВА-СОТТА, 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


ISHAM. James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 


in ample grounds will be built within her present cor- 
porate limits. 

Тһе bald sameness of most of the modern apartment 
buildings is very tiresome; only here and there is any 
intelligent and tasteful originality shown. No. 157 Oak- 
wood Boulevard is a refreshing departure from the stereo- 


` 


typed neo-classic affairs with their согпісе5 and bays of 
galvanized iron, aptly dubbed “ Chicago granite." Пете 
bands of light pinkish red bricks and ivory toned tcrra- 
соба in gray-white mortar form a strong yet agrceable 
contrast. The cornice, somewhat reminiscent of North 
Italian brick work, is excellent in design and scale. The 
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FRANCISCO TERRACE. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


AN ANGLE OF THE COURT. 


FRANCISCO TERRACE, 


TEHTE 


portal, with its flanking, open loges, is very effectivc, 
and the carved detail is quiet and good. 

Another excellent though more conventional doorway 
in brick and terra-cotta is that of the Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School at Twenty-fourth and Dearborn Streets. The 
building is of brick, with deeply raked-out horizontal 
joints, the vertical joints being unaccented. 

In the house at 5711 Woodławn Avenue Mr. Perkins 
has used a light red brick in gray mortar. Although 
plain almost to the verge of baldness, the building is 
given a degree of interest by the grouping and propor- 
tion of openings and its simple all-brick details. 

One of the most severely dignified of the very new 
city houses is James Gamble Rogers’ Isham house on 
North State Street. Of rough purplish-red brick laid in 
Flemish bond in light mortar, with trimmings of Bedford 
stone, already smoke-toned to a dull gray, it suggests 
quite strongly the refinement of the best modern French 
domestic architecture, the only jarring note being the 
almost brutally plain hip-roofed dormers in the slate roof, 
which contrast a little too strongly with the ornate gabled 
ones. The half court on the street with a fountain built 
into the neighboring latticed and vine-covered wall and 
the glimpse into the rear court through the porte-cochère 
are pleasing details of this simple and effective though 
unusual scheme. 

The house at No. 99 Astor Street is one of the few 
which came from the office of Adler & Sullivan. Severe 
in its general aspect, its riehness of detail is massed at and 
above the entrance and in the cornice. In these parts 
wood and copper have been employed, contrasting darkly 
with the buff Roman brickwork. Unfortunately the 
effect of this little building is now seriously marred by 
the huge walls of a newly built apartment house 
near by. 

George R. Dean has made very clever use of light buff 
and dull red bricks in the little building fronting on 
Thirty-ninth Street, just off Cottage Grove Avenue, 
which was originally designed for a theatre and is now 
devoted to bowling alleys. The arms of Chicago, three 
branches on a shield, appear in the spandrels. 

In the suburb of Oak Park the Farson house, designed 
by George W. Maher and built of a very delicate mottled 
gray brick in white mortar with red shingle tile roof, is 
interesting as an original attempt to solve the problem of 
the wide covered porch. While the cornice lines of porch 
and house are harmonious, the porch does not attach 
itself to the building sufficiently in composition. Тһе 
same criticism applies to the house at Hinsdale, the porch 
and first story of which are built of white enameled 
Roman brick. The house at 4820 Greenwood Avenue, of 
red Roman brick, designed also by Mr. Maher, has less 
of the strong horizontal feeling than the others, although 
equally square and severe 

The house in Buena Park, a more recent example of 
Mr. Maher's work, is of cream white Roman brick with 
cement base, Bedford stone trimmings and portal, wooden 
cornice and dormer and red shingle tile roof. The carved 
detail is refined and beautifully executed. 

Frank Lloyd Wright's houses are all original and in- 
teresting. The house at River Forest is the architect's 
work best known and, on the whole, the most suecessfnl. 
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The richly ornamented frieze and simple, widespreading 
roof are in perfect harmony with the site, the chief feature 
of which is a grand twin elm. In coloring, the house is 
very rich, the bricks are Roman of an almost orange tan 
in the mass, and are full of variety in shading and 
texture. Тһе roof is of shingle tile cspecially burned 
to a rarc, dull salmon pink. 

The little stable and workshop is classic in composi- 
tion and terminates the vista through the /оггс-сосћекс. 

'There are a lot of interesting houses on Woodlawn 
Avenue. 
Wright, has been given a very pleasing, delicate texture 
by laying up the warm light gray Roman bricks in white 
mortar, suppressing the vertical joints with mortar col- 
ored to match the bricks. 
unique design, a loggia with octagonal columns of 
bricks laid with rustic angles, a rich frieze of “staff” 
modeled by Richard Bock, the sculptor, are interesting 
features, handled with characteristic cleverness and 
originality. 

The half-timbered house in Oak Park is noteworthy 
for its quiet simplicity and the richness of the timber 
treatment in the overhanging north gable. Тһе lower 
walls are of deep warm buff Roman bricks, the bal- 


The clere-storied one at 5132, designed by Mr. 


A formal planted approach of 


ustrade of the yard wall and the eorbel course under the 
A tool 
house is connected to the main building in picturesque 
fashion. Е 

The house in Buena Park is more striking than any of 


second story are of richly modeled terra-cotta. 


the preceding ones, but is hardly so successful. The 
projection of the eaves overpowers the staircase bay and 
the general effect of the building is not quiet enough. 
A charming feature of the exterior, however, is the little 
roofed colonnade or ambulatory, which forms an extended 
entrance porch, the reception hall, offices, etc., being on 
the ground floor. The principal rooms on this and the 
main floor are wainscoted with buff brick to the tops of 
the openings, the brick wainseot being enriched with in- 
laid bands of tile mosaic of gold and color. 

'T he ** Francis " apartment house on Forestville Avenue 
is bold and dignified in scheme yet refined in detail. 
Here Mr. Wright has used, in the lower story, a rich wall 
treatment of thin, flat band courses of Bedford stone with 
broad bands of flat terra-cotta ornament between them. 
The two entrance porches are ingeniously and delicately 
treated, but being in the angles of the porch, are not 
visible in the accompanying illustrations. 

The “Francisco” apartments out on thc west side, 
widely known as “ Honeymoon Terrace,” is another 
building designed on novel lines for collective housing by 
the same architect. One view shows an angle of the 
great courtyard which is treated as a small public garden 
and on which the majority of the apartment entrances 
face. Тһе other gives a glimpse of the court through 
the main portal on Francisco Street. A staircase at each 
angle gives access to a gallery extending all around 
the porch from which the tenants enter their respec- 
tive suites of three and four rooms. The premises, 
particularly the gardens, are kept with scrupulous care 
and the apartments are very popular with young mar- 
ried people of modest means who have no small incum- 
brances. 
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Old Brick Houses at Richmond, 
Surrey. II. 
BY R. RANDAL PHILLIPS, 


A NUMBIR of small parishes lie around Richmond. 

They have a history of their own which goes back 
centuries, but with the increase of population and the ex- 
tension of building their boundaries are becoming broken 
down and they merge into the larger borough of Rich- 


mond. Petersham and Наш on one side of the river 
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PETERSHAM HOUSE. 


and Twickenham on the other, once distant and distinct 
hamlets, have now lost their rusticity, just as Kew is no 
longer an isolated villagc, but an oasis between London 
and Richmond, connected with both by a line of suburban 
houses. So that we may very legitimately extend our 
consideration to the outlying parts, though in doing so 
it will be necessary to be circumspect, else the houses be- 
come so numerous as to be impossible of notice in the 
present article. For that reason I do not propose to go 
along the road to Kew, which would soon lead us aside to 
Mortlake and the several fine old buildings in its vicinity, 
but rather to take a short circuit on the Petersham and 
Twickenham sides of the river. 


ВКТСК UTE Baer. 


RUTLAND LODGE, PETERSHAM. 


At a bend of the road that skirts the foot of Richmond 
Hill = below the famous “Star and Garter” Hotel — is 
Petersham Park, close to which are two or three delight- 
ful brick houses of the Georgian period. There is Peter- 
sham Lodge, with its typical flat arches over the windows 
and wood stringcourse, even what some may be disposed 
to call its monotonous fenestration; but externally its 
particular feature is the entrance doorway, shown among 
the accompanying illustrations. The domed porch with 
its four Ionic columns (the bases of which, by the way, 
are happily arranged with the step) is painted a creamy- 
white color, in pleasant contrast to the red brick house. 
The windows have old-fashioned panes, but demand no 
special reference; indeed the whole house, with the excep- 
tion of its porch, exhibits nothing of particular moment, 
though its appearance is undoubtedly satisfactory and 
dignified. 

A little farther along the road is Rutland Lodge. 
This was built about 1685 (a bell at the top of the house 
bears this date), so that it belongs to the time of Queen 
Anne and not to the Georges; but it seems that some ad- 
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RUTLAND LODGE, PETERSHAM. 


IE 


ditions were made in Georgian days. The house offers 
considerably more diversity of treatment than usual. 
The wall surface is relieved by slight projections carried 
up as piers the whole height of the house. 
the doorway is a special feature. It is of painted wood, 
protected by lead flashing. Whatever we may think of 
the architects of this period, they at least had an admira- 
ble sense of proportion, as this doorway exemplifies. 
How many modern doorways, even to large mansions, are 
half so fine? It has been suggested that the top story of 
Rutland Lodge is a later addition, but there is practically 
nothing in support of this suggestion; indeed everything 


Herc again 


MAIN ENTRANCE, RUTLAND LODGE, PETERSHAN. 


points to the conclusion that the house was originally 
built as it now stands, with the exception of the kitchen 
wing on the left and a passage leading to this wing on the 
garden front. 

Close behind these houses is old Petersham Church, 
a tiny building originally erected in 1505, and now con- 
sisting of an ancient tower crowned by a wooden belfry 
with a brick nave added in 1840. The interior is very 
quaint, with its galleries and its box pews that leave only 
heads showing. 

In what is now Petersham Park, nearly opposite the 
church, was a fine house called ‘“ Harrington's Retreat,” 
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from the fact that it was built by the Earl of Harrington, 
after designs by Lord Burlington. It was pulled down in 
1834; the beautiful cedars scen from the road mark its site. 


HOUSE, SUDBROOK PARK, PETERSHAM. 


Not far away is a red brick building known as Sud- 
brook Park, consisting of a central portion faced with 
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HAM HOUSE, RIVER FRONT. 


plaster and bearing columns on the front, with a wing 


rieht and left. It was once the residence of the Duke of 


THE MANOR HOUSE, НАМ. 


Argyle, who was born in Ham louse. A writer says: 
«Тһе duke seems only at first to havc built a hunting 


lodge about 1717, namely, the present drawing room and 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE AND PANELING IN DINING ROOM, НАМ 
MANOR HOUSE. 


the arched rooms and passages beneath. This part of the 
house is very eurious, the lower walls being four feet thick 
and the upper ones three feet, lighted by six windows and 
deeorated with the arms of Argyll and various trophies, 
and is altogether an execedingly fine room. 
quently, between 1717 and 1743, a large portion of the 
The house was still fur- 


Subse- 


present mansion was erected." 
ther enlarged by the duke's eldest daughter, who died in 
1794. It is now a private hotel, and its grounds are 
used by the Richmond Club, but it is chiefly noted as 
having been the residence of Canning, and from the 
faet that the Reform Bill of 1832 was drawn up within 
its walls. 

In dealing with the old houses in the neighborhood of 
Riehmond it is imperative to make some reference to 


NORTH FRONT OF ORLEANS HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 
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KING STREET, TWICKENHAM. 

Ham House, with whieh the infamous Cabal* ministry is 
As Mr. E. Beresford Chaneellor remarks, 
when we look into the ehamber where the Cabal held its 
mysterious meetings, we ean almost fancy we see the 
cynical Ashley arguing with the brilliant Buckingham 
(or rather trying to educate him to argument), Clifford 
whispering to Arlington (and we all know Arlington's 
face with the black pateh aeross the nose), and Lander- 


assoelated. 


TWICKENHAM, 


SION ROW, 


dale, rough and ready, strident and brusque, trying to 
domineer over all, while his duehess sits leaning on her 
stick, saying very little but thinking very much.  ** When 


* The letters of this word of course stand for the names of the five 
men who composed the ministry. 


ТГ" 


RIVER FRONT OF ORLEANS HOUSE, TWICKENHAM, 


we stand in this place we are on the very spot where an 
unprincipled ministry did its best to compass the ruin of 
a free people." But Ham House is too well known both 
for its architectural features and historical associations to 
call for much attention here. Тһе illustration serves the 
present purpose, and it will suffice to add that the house 
was built in 1610, that it has a large central hall paved 
with black and white marble surrounded by an open gal- 
lery, that on the western side is a gallery ninety-two feet 


TWICKENHAM. 


NO. 13 MONTPELIER ROW, 
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long, that Verrio painted some of the ceilings, and that 
the iron gates are said to have been closed since they 
were opened to allow Charles the Second to escape when 
hunted by the Roundheads. 

A house which is very little known is Ham Manor 
IIouse. The entrance front is quite disfigured by the 
covered way that leads to the gates, but the garden 
front forms a pleasant, essentially English composition, 
with its creeper over the red brick walls, its white-painted 


woodwork and weathered tiles. Inside is an old oak 


MONTPELIER ROW, TWICKENHAM. 

staircase. The projecting bay (of the drawing room)is a 
later addition. The dining room is paneled from floor to 
ceiling, the wood being grained and the beveled edges 
of the panels gilded. "The ceiling, however, attracts the 
chief attention. ‘This has an oval border of intertwining 
stems with a center design filling the space within: a re- 
flection of a portion of it is seen in the pier glass over 
the mantel-piece. Crossing now to the other side of the 
river and so reaching Twickenham, we find a terrace of 
houses called Sion Row, built in 1721. "These, despite 
modern blemishes, preserve their Georgian character. 


Ев. 
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FIREPLACE, NO. 13 MONTPELIER ROW, TWICKENHAM. 
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THE LIBRARY, ORLEANS HOUSE, TWICKENHAM, 


They are built on a slight curve, which, with the wide- 
projecting eave, adds considerably to their effect. 

In Twickenham town itself are several old brick 
houses, such as those in King Street, — the main street, 
now gradually being spoiled, 
whieh I would next refer. 


but it is Orleans House to 
This derives its name from 
the residenee in it of King Louis Philippe, who rented 
the house on his arrival from New York in 1800, when he 
was still Duke of Orleans: the whole vicinity, in fact, 
bears relies of the exiled royal family of France. Orleans 
House was built by James Johnstone, secretary of state 
for Scotland, the octagonal room at the western end hav- 
ing been added for the special entertainment of Queen 
Caroline, wife of George the Second. It is now used as 
the dining room, and has pillared doorways with pedi- 
ments, figures of cherubs and over-ornate embellishments 
to walls and ceiling. 


BACK OF NO. 13 MONTPELIER ROW, TWICKENHAM. 


АВ C K UN DER: 


The house has been very much altered. As originally 
built by Johnstone it consisted of the center block only 
and the octagonal hall: the conservatory joining these 
two, the dormers and the end bay of the main block, the 
library on the eastern side and the pieture gallery on the 
north front are all additions made by the duke, as also 
the stables. It is easy to detect the difference between 
the later and the old work, the old being carried out 
in a brown-red brick with redder dressings, while 
the later work is in a livelier red brick with yellow 
strings and pilasters, caps and ornaments in light terra- 
cotta. On the garden front of what is called the library 
is а marble statue of “ Маетрге” by Copio, dated 
1861. The fleur-de-lis and the monogram “Н. 0.” 
are conspicuous in many parts. Over the lower win- 
dows of the morning room bay on the river front are 


three plaques in the Della Robbia manner - female 
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STABLES, ORLEANS HOUSE, TWICKENHAM, 


which I understand 
were put there by the present owner about ten or fifteen 
years ago. 


heads in white on a blue ground 


Twickenham Church has a flint tower like Richmond 
Parish Church,-- survivals of the older buildings,— but 
the remainder is in brick, and was rebuilt in 1715 from, 
the designs of John James, the architect of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and other London churches. 

Halfway between Twickenham and Richmond is a 
These are called 
They were built about 1720; one of 


row of about twenty-four houses. 
Montpelier Row. 
them (now known as Holyrood House) is famous as the 
residence of Alfred Tennyson in 1850, and it is possible 
that part of ** In Memoriam " was written here. In No. 
13 (the residence of Mr. D. $. MacColl, the well-known 
art critic), whieh I have selected as a typieal example, 
some plain but effective wood pancling is to be seen 
and a fine fireplace on the first floor. ОҒ the rest the 
photographs speak for themselves. 

I have now dealt with the more interesting of the old 
brick houses in the area chosen. Many others might be 
noticed, but they bear much the same character as those 
already dealt with, which serve to show clearly what 
solid and satisfactory work could be done by architects 
in England during the Georgian period. 


ТРЕ 


Fireproofing. 


A BUILDING WITH WOODEN FLOOR JOISTS 
THAT IS ACTUALLY FIREPROOF, 

N the evening of Wednesday, August 26, а myste- 
rious explosion started a fire on the first story of 

the large furniture store of A. H. Revell & Co. at thc 
northeast corner of Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, 
Chicago. This store occupies more than ten thousand 
feet of area and is six stories high. Each Story is practi- 
cally one room, only broken by columns, and on the north 
side is a handsome staircase with one wide flight and two 
narrow flights to each floor, leaving two open well holes, 
in which,since the store was originally built, open passcn- 
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Footlow of Covina Tile 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION WITH IRON COLUMN AND GIRDER, 
30TH PROTECTED; AND WOOD FLOOR JOISTS, WITH 
POROUS TILE CEILING AND DEAFENING PLASTER 
FINISH ON COLUMN, GIRDER AND CEILING. 


ger elevators have been construeted. This building was 
erected about twenty years ago from the plans of Adler 
& Sullivan, architects, and was the first of two buildings 
fireproofed according to the same system. These stores 
have cast-iron columns supporting all the floors and roof, 
with double I-beam girders and white pine floor joists. 
A detailed illustration of the method of fireproofing for 
columns, girders, ceiling and floors is here given, all the 
fireproofing having been done with hand-made porous 
terra-cotta. 

About thirteen years ago the sixth story of this build- 
ing was occupied as a fringe factory, and many wooden 
partitions had been unwisely introduced. A fire, said to 
have been caused by lightning, burned out a large part 
of the contents and destroyed the skylights, but never got 
through the roof. The firemen pulled off a few of the 
ceiling tiles after the fire was out,to find if there was any 
fire behind them, but there was nonc. 
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About ten years ago the other building referred to 
was stocked with wall paper in closely built alleys of 
wooden pigconholes on the second floor. A fire oceurred 
directly in the center of the floor and destroyed most of 
the contents, but did not injure the building, схеср as to 
the window frames and interior plastering. It did not 
reach the third floor. 

The fire in the Wabash Avenue store in August last 
started in a gallery built at the cast end of the first story, 
whieh was elosely stocked with furniture. This part of 
the stock of furniture was totally destroyed, and the fire 
extended up through the well hole used by a passenger 
elevator, and was distributed through the upper floors to 
the top. But the explosion did not break a tile, and the 
fire only injured the plastering on ceilings, girders and 
columns. Тһе grand stairway was fireproofed in the 
same manner as the girders and ceilings, the construc- 
tion being with I-beam outside strings and intermediate 
wooden carriages, the only exposed combustible part 
It was plastered with Kcene's 
The platforms were 


being the treads of wood. 
ecment and elaborately moulded. 
carried by two fireproofed cast-iron columns from founda- 
tion to sixth story. The Kecne’s cement work was only 
slightly injured. 

The fire was extinguished in one hour after it started, 
and the loss of goods is said to have been $50,000. The 
building could be repaired in a week. 

This ard the other experienecs of actual fires above 
alluded to (which were described in Тик BRICKBUILDER 
at the time) arc other illustrations of the efficicney of a 
system of fireproofing carefully executed many ycars 
ago, which has been discarded and is practically ‘оп of 
date." Even this building would now be rated by the 
present building ordinances of Chicago as “slow burn- 
ing eonstruction." But it scems it did not burn at all. 
It is not an example of the average of work done twenty 
years ago, but was then an exception. However, it was 
not an accident, but a deliberate performance intended to 
get the greatest possible fire protection when wooden floor 
and roof joists are used. It was not expensive either. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

L sinec the possibilities of conerete werc discov- 

ered, and this carries us back thousands of years, 
attempts have been made to produce with cement an arti- 
ficial stone, but thus far there have been almost no sue- 
cesses. That is to say, concrete for external walls can be 
used with a very fair degree of success in elimates likc 
Florida or Southern California, but at the most they have 
given only qualified successes in northern latitudes, and 
thus far the only composite material, if it can be so termed, 
which has been a complete success is burnt clay. If it 
ean not be depended upon for an external wall when 
subjected merely to dead loads, is it wise to employ it 
where subjected to transverse and shearing strains, as is 
the case in all the suspended eonstructions and wherever 
it is reinforeed by steel? Lacking a better material, con- 
erete ean unquestionably be used in some forms with per- 
fect safety, but modern experience has certainly shown 
that any virtues possessed by concrete in floor or wall 
construction are shared in even greater measure by terra- 
cotta, in addition to which the latter material has a perma- 
nence which no other eomposite can offer. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


HINTS ON DESIGN IN ТЕБЕ 
The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) is that of part 
of an ideal terra-cotta pier, made for the Hayden-Clinton 
National Bank building, Frank L. Packard, architect. 
The probable variation in the lengths of these pier blocks, 
due to unequal shrinkagc 
in drying and burning, is 


about one-quarter inch, 
and in the hands of the 
careless or inexperienced 
may be more; but the 


S Hc 
rustication conceals this variation. "The ashlar forming 
the jamb is separate, and therefore admits of perfect 
alignment in the building. 

To emphasize this by contrast, a sketeh of another 
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HOUSE, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


Parish € Schroeder, Architects. Covered with American 5 Tile 
furnished by Cincinnati Roofing Tile & Terra-Cotta Co. 


pier is shown (Fig. 2), which is not designed for terra- 
It admits of no alignment and will produce a 
ragged jamb line. F. WAGNER. 


cotta. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 
Juilding interests in this city are almost in a state of 
stagnation, owing to the long continued fight of thelabor 
unions against the employers. It is a pitiful sight to 


travcl around the city and see so many large operations 
at a standstill, particularly the new school buildings, 
which affect thousands of children. Workingmen are 


seen every where idle and apparently unhappy, their fam- 


ші 
or 


TYMPANUM, CHURCH OF EPIPHANY, PITTSBURG, РА. 
Edward Stotz, Architect. Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


ilies suffering, yet they hold out, believing as they do in 
their walking delegates, or afraid to oppose them. 


The New York City Board of Education has approved 


DETAIL BY Е. С. JONES, ARCIIITECT. 
Winkle Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


plans for the first six-story schoolhouse to be erected in 
the city and probably the forerunner of the skyseraper 


school. It is the first grammar school to have elevators, 


DETAIL ВУ В. И. MARSHALL, ARCIIITECT. 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


and probably numerous others will follow. Тһе problem 
of providing sufficient school accommodations for a large 
city is exceedingly difficult and serious, and in New York 
it seems impossible to kcep pace with the increase in 
population. 
elevators which will hold thirty pupils cach, a series of 
escalators, or moving stairways; it will have ground 
measurements of гоо x 75 feet, a height of гоо feet, and 
will cost at least $400,000, exclusive of the value of the 


This new school will have, besides four huge 


JE 


site. If capacity is meas- 
ured by the number of 
classrooms, this will be 
the largest school in the 
cub. for it will have 
ninety-seven classes. 


McKim, Mcad & 
White are pre paring 
plans for a new building 
for Columbia Univer- 
sity, for which Joseph 
Pulitzer has given 
$1,000,000. It will be 
used as a school of jour- 
nalism. 


In the future the old 
and almost defunct Sta- 


DETAIL BY JOHN E; SCIIARSMITIH, 
ARCIIITECT. 
Brick, Terra-Cotta & Tile Co., Makers. 


ten Island ferry is to be owned 
and operated by the city,and elab- 
orate plans are being made to re- 
model the entire system. The ter- 
minal ferry houses are being 
planned by Carrere & Hastings 
and Snelling & Potter. 


Plans are being completed by 
Israels & Harder for an eleven- 
story apartment hotel to be built 
on Columbus Avenue and Seven- 
tieth Street. It will be built of 
limestone, brick and terra-cotta 
and will cost $550,000. 

The plans for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
terminal, Thirty-first to Thirty-third streets, and Sev- 
enth to Ninth avenues, are now practically complete in 
the office of McKim, Mead & White. Work has becn 
delayed, however, owing to the indecision of the com- 
pany's engineers regarding the track system, the plan for 
which will determine the foundations of the superstruc- 
ture. The new terminal will be a four-story brick build- 
ing containing the offices of the various departments, and 
the passengers' waiting room will be surmounted by a 
dome rising seven or eight stories in height. 


Hunt & Hunt are preparing plans for the new 6gth 
Regiment armory to be built on Lexington Avenue, 
Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth streets. The cost of 
the building is estimated at $600,000. 


The Grueby Faience Companyare supplying their deco- 
rative faience for fourteen of the first-class stations of the 
New York subway. Heins & La Farge are the architects. 


DETAIL BY IIERTS & TALLANT, ARCIIITECTS, 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUALCONVENTION, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCEHUTISCTS, 
С 2 018000 OCTOBER 5.707177. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects will bc held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 15 to 17 inclusive. 

Mr. John Ely, vicc-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and also vice-president of the American Academy of 
Кошс, will discuss the general subject of the necessity 
and value of well-trained men to execute tlic future artis- 
tic work in thc United States and the valuc of the School 
of Rome for producing educated artists. 

On thc subject of Mural Painting and the facilities for 
its study in the School of Rome, papers will be pre- 
pared by Mr. John La Farge and Mr. Е. A. Blashfield. 

Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens will prepare a paper on the 
development of sculpture in this country and the advan- 
tages for the study of sculpture in thc 
School of Rome. 

Mr. Austin W. Lord, one of the 
American students at the School of 
Rome, will discuss the question of ar- 
chiteetural study in this school. 

Papers are expected from a distin- 
guished Italian on the City of Rome, 
and from Mr. Mowbray, the managing 
director of the Academy in Rome, on 
the School and its Methods of Study 
and Management. 

The president’s address and the 
various committee reports will be in- 
teresting. Arrangements will bc made 


for reduced rates, 
and there will be 
various entertain- 
ments during the 
convention. 


ТАЕ ҮШН 
ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OR 
THE ARCHT- 
TECTURAL 
LEAGUE ОҒ 
AMERICA, 
ЭТ. LOUIS, OC: 
TOBER 5 AND 6. 

The coming 
convention of the 
AN TPO Jm E сл ша | 
League of Ашсг- 


DETAIL BY V. HUGO KOEIILER, 
ARCHITECT. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
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ica, which is to take place in St. Louis, October 5 and 6, 
will undoubtedly be of great interest. It is needless to 
say that the local committcc have prepared a program 
which is not only instructive but interesting. The fact 


TT n 
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DETAIL BY KEES € COLBURN, ARCIIITECTS. 


American Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


that the convention is to be held at St. Louis in advance 
of the opening of the Exposition makes possible an archi- 
tectural investigation of the work alrcady completed that 
will be as instructive as it is unusual. Many of the Ex- 
position buildings are practically completed; many are in 
progress and much of thc landscape architecture and 
landscape gardening is still in a formative stage. But 


CHAPMAN SCIIOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Built of Kittanning Brick furnished by Fiske & Co., Boston, Agents. 


the Exposition is assuming a sufficiently developed ap- 
pcarance to make a careful study of it by experts most 
profitable. 

The convention will hold some of its scssions at the 
World's Fair grounds: on Monday in the Administration 
Building, and on Tuesday morning and possibly afternoon 
in the Art Museum. Papers of intcrest arc to be read 
and the usual routine business to be disposed of. 
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UNION CLUB, NEW YORK CITY. 
John Dufais, Architect. 
Enameled Brick furnished by American Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 


NOTICE TO THE CLAY TRADE. 

The financial difficulty into which the American Clay- 
Working Machinery Company has been drawn will not 
in any way affect the continucd operation of the Bucyrus 
and Willoughby plants at their full capacity. Orders for 
new machinery and repairs will be filled with the usual 
promptness and on the usual terms. 

lt has been the aim of this company in the past to 
put upon the market a line of machinery built strictly on 
merits, and the patronage extended was a gratifying evi- 
dence that the quality of their machinery was appre- 
ciated. A continuation of that same generous patronage 
will be more than ever appreciated at this time and will 
be reciprocated by a watchful care after the interests of 
patrons. 


ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY. 

THE ARcHiTECTS' DIRECTORY AND SPECIFICATION INDEX 
FOR 1903 4. Containing a complete list of the archi- 
tects in the United States and Canada. Classified by 
states and towns, indicating those who are members 
of the American Institute of Architects, also thc 
names of the officers and locations of the differ- 
ent architectural associations in the United States. 
Prepared with the greatest care to secure accuracy 
both in names and location. One octavo volume, red 
cloth. Price $2. New York: Wm. T. Comstock. 


SCHOOL, PITTSBURG, PA. 
>. По McClaren, Anchiteer- 
Covered with Tiles made by Ludowiei Roofing Tile Со. 
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Considerable 
space has been 
given to architec- 
tural societies, as 
far as possible giv- 
ing names of оћ- 
cers and addresses 
of secretaries. 
Lists of publica- 
tions devoted to 
this interest have 
also been given, 
with subscription 
prices, date of 


DETAILS BY GEORGE H. STREETON, 
ARCHITECT. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Со., Makers. 


founding and other matters of infor- 
mation. Architectural schools are also 
given. 
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IN GENERAL. 


1 


Celadon Roofing Tile will be used 
on three new buildings for the Metro- 
politan Water Board of Massachusetts, 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects. 


n 


Charles Bacon, Boston representa- 
tive, reports the following new con- 
tracts for Sayre & Fisher Company 
brick: Beacon Hill Trust Company 
building, Boston, W. G. Preston, archi- 
tect; Registry of Deeds building, Ded- 
ham, Mass., and building for Simmons 
College, Boston, Peabody & Stearns, 
architects. 


An interesting and valuable cata- 
logue has just been issued by the Cleve- 


Cleveland, Ohio. Interesting because 
of the illustration of the many molded shapes made by 


DETAIL ВУ E. O. FALLIS, ARCHITECT. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


BUILDING, FIFTII AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
С. T. Berg, Architect: 


land Hydraulic Press Brick Company, "Terra-Cotta furnished by the New York Architectural 
Terra-Cotta Co. 
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the company, 
andvaluable be- 
cause the price 
and dimensions 
of each shape 
are given. It is 
pocket size, and 
its contents are 
presented in the 
most concise 
and business- 
like manner. 
Among the 


recent cones DETAIL BY ST. LOUIS TERRA-COTTA СО. 
tracts closed by the Brick, 
Terra-Cotta and Tile Com- 
pany for architeetural terra-cotta 
are the following: Allentown 
National Bank, Allentown, Pa., 
Jacoby, Weishampel & Biggin, 
architects; St. Ann’s Monastery 
building, Scranton, Pa., and St. 
Mary's Church, Plymouth, Ра., 
Owen McGlynn, architect; build- 
ing for Buffalo Milk Company, 
ша 202525 0001? 
architect; sub-station for the 
Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company, Yonkers, №. Y., А. X. 
Porter, architect. 


The White Brick and Тетта- 
Cotta Company have recently 
furnished thefollowing buildings 
with terra-cotta: United Bank 
building, New Milford, Conn., 
Wilson Potter, architect; office 
building, 21 Liberty Street, New 
York City, Butler & Rodman, 
architects; office building, Hud- 
son and Franklin streets, New 
York City, G. Howard Chamber- 
lin, architect; apartment hotel, 
127-135 West 43d Street, New 
York City, Mulliken & Moeller, 
architects; residence for F. Rob- 


maykama 


ert Schell, Northfield, Mass., Bruce Priee, architect; resi- 
dence for F. R. Halsey, Tuxedo Park, New York, Bruce 
Price, architect. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUN ARTS ARCHITECTS 
HAS ESTABLISHED A FREE COURSE OF STUDY, OPEN 
207 ОЛЯЖЕСУГТ ооо, 
MODELLED ON THE GENERAL PLAN PURSC AT 
THE ECOLE DE BEAUN-ARTS IN PARIS, AND COMPRIS- 
ING FREQUENT PROBLEMS IN ORDERS, DESIGNS, 
ARCIEEOLOGY, ТЕТЕ. 

FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 3 EAST 33) STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Competition for a Public Library 


First Prize, $500 Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $100 
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PROGRAM 


sà T is assumed that a public library is to be presented to а town located in the middle west. 
49 This town occupies a picturesque position in a rolling country bordering one of the Great 
Lakes and is the seat of a small but important college. The public square is a park which 
is assumed to be 300 feet wide and upwards of 1,000 feet long. At one end is already built 
the town hall, and at the opposite end will be placed the library. The ground rises gently 
towards the proposed site, so that the position will be a commanding one. The whole front- 
age of 300 feet will be given to the library and its approaches, and the entire depth of the lot 
is 200 feet. Тһе total rise from the curb line to the center of the lot is ro feet, and the grade 
falls off towards the rear 1 foot in 40. Sidewise the grade falls off equally each way from the center 
10 feet to the boundary lines. The building must set back a distance of 75 feet from the front line, 
and the approach must be treated in an architectural manner. 

The exterior of the building is to be designed entirely in terra-cotta, and colored terra-cotta or 
faience may be introduced as a feature of the design. 

The following accommodation is to be provided for in plan. The dimensions given are only ap- 
proximate and may be modified as required by the exigencies of the design: 

First Story. Vestibule, 200 sq. ft. ; periodical room, 1,000 sq. ft.; reference library and reading 
room, 1,000 sq. ft. ; general delivery room, боо sq. ft.; trustees’ room, 350 sq. ft. ; librarian's room, 
350 Sq. ft. ; stack room, 1,500 sq. ft. 

Second Story. Children’s room, 500 sq. ft. ; music room, 500 sq. ft. ; exhibition room, 500 sq. ft. ; 
two rooms for special collections, 500 sq. ft. each. 

It is assumed that the lavatories, storerooms, etc., are all to be located in the basement, which is 
to be raised sufficiently above the finished grade to allow of fair lighting. "There are to be two flights 
of stairs leading to the second story, but they are not to be made a prominent feature. It will be 
assumed that the heating plant is entirely distinct from the building, there being consequently no 
provision made for a chimney, but space should be provided for ample ventilation flues. 

Drawings Required. An elevation at a scale of 1-16 inch to the foot, which is to show the 
entire frontage of the lot, 300 feet, and to indicate the treatment of approaches. There are also to 
be sketch plans of the first and second floors at a scale of 1-32 inch to the foot, and details drawn 
at a scale of 3-4 inch to the foot showing the character of the design and the construction of the 
terra-cotta. The elevation is to appear upon one sheet, and the details and plans upon another. 
The width and length of each sheet shall be in proportion of three to four and not exceed 24 x 32 
inches. All drawings are to be made in black ink without wash or color. 

It must be borne in mind that one of the chief objects of this competition is to encourage the study 
of the use of architectural terra-cotta. No limitation of cost need be considered, but the designs must 
be made such as would be suitable for the location, for the character of the building and for the mate- 
rial in which it is to be executed. The details should indicate in a general manner the jointing of the 
terra-cotta and the sizes of the blocks. 

In awarding the prizes the intelligence shown in the constructive use of terra-cotta will be a point 
taken largely into consideration. 

Every set of drawings is to be signed by a nom de plume or device, and accompanying same is to 
be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address 
of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., on or before October 31, 1903. 

The designs will be judged by three well-known members of the architectural profession. 
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For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 

For the design placed second a prize of $200 

For the design placed third a prize of $100. 

All drawings submitted in this competition are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, 
and the right is reserved to publish any or all of them. 

We are enabled to offer prizes of the above-mentioned amounts largely through the liberality of the 
terra-cotta manufacturers who are represented in the advertising columns of THE BRICKBUILDER. 

This competition is open to every one. 
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N 1901 the upper portion of the building occupied by 
| the Boston Advertiser was destroyed by fire. Inci- 
dental to the adjustment of the insurance loss upon the 
structure it was found that the building laws were so 
framed as to practically prohibit the building being re- 
stored to its former condition, and that if it were to be 
restored at all the reconstruction would involve an ex- 
pense of some fifteen thousand dollars more than would 
have been necessary to merely put the building back in 
its first condition. The owners naturally made a claim 
on the insurance companies for the larger amount, about 
forty-six thousand dollars, and after a long fight in the 
courts the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided 
that under a general policy not specifically limiting the 
loss to what would be necessary to put the building back 
in its former conditicn the insurance companies must 
pay the full amount required, taking into consideration 
full compliance with the existing laws. This seems like 
hard justice for the insurance companies, and the Boston 
Herald, in an editorial manifestly inspired by insurance 
cireles, objects decidedly to this interpretation. The de- 
cision might doubtless in many cases work hardship in 
the companies. Section 2o of the Building Law states 
that “no permit for the alteration or repair of a wooden 
building within the building limits shall be granted if the 
cost of the proposed alteration exceeds 5o per cent of the 
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There are still within 
the fire limits of Boston many wooden structures, some 
of which date back over a century. There have been a 
few cases where a permit to rebuild such structures after 
a fire has been refused in accordance with Section 2o just 
eited, and in such cases, considering the recent decision 
of the Advertiser suits, the insurance companies would 
be liable for the cost of a new building of far better con- 
struction than that destroyed. This seems unfair to the 
companies, but the real point is that their policies in most 
states indemnify the owner against loss, and if conditions 
are such as to requirea special form of rebuilding it seems 
no more than equity for the companies to accept and pay 
for that method. We cannot help a feeling that there 
will come before very long a radical revision of the meth- 
ods of proportioning both premiums and insurance, and 
when that readjustment takes place it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the companies will somehow be able to so ar- 
range a sliding scale that it will be for everybody's inter- 
est to build well and thoroughly and in a fireproof man- 
ner instead of, as now, being able to build in almost any 
method and then protect themselves against loss merely 
by paying a sufficient premium. Insurance ought to be, 
and can be, an encourager of good building. Тһе imme- 
diate obligation to the insured is one of indemnification. 
The larger obligation to the community on the part of 
the insurance companies is to foster good construction. 


RCHITECTURE is assuming strenuous proportions 
as a profession, and the importance of the archi- 
tect thoroughly knowing his business is appreciated to a 
wider extent than ever before. There have been of late 
a number of articles in the papers upon the subjeet which 
show that, while the architectural opportunities have enor- 
mously inercased in number and size, the demand upon 
the architect has increased in an even greater ratio, so that 
to be an educated, trained architect means а great deal 
more than ever before and carries with it very grave re- 
sponsibilities. It is no longer enough to have influentia] 
friends, nor to have passed through a technical school 
with brilliant record. One must have both of these 
together with a degree of business executive ability which 
finds its parallel only in the management of some of the 
large trusts, if one is to reach the highest possibilitics of 
the profession. Indeed, in one sense the architect i 
really trustee for the owner and the builder, and though 
he 1s paid by the former it is part of his business to see 
that both parties receive fair treatment; and in order to 
do this he must know pretty thoroughly his client’s, his 
builder’s and his own business. 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention, 


American Institute of Architects. 


REPORT. 


“T HE annual convention of the American Institute of 

Architects was held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on October 15, 16 and 17, about ninety dele- 
gates being present. It was opened by President McKim; 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, who was to wel- 
come the visitors, being unable to be present. His 
absence, however, was fully atoned for by the warmth 
of the welcome extended by the members of the local 
chapter. 

The report of the Board of Directors was read by 
Frank Miles Day of Philadelphia. 1t stated that the 
total membership was 754, of whom 359 were fellows 
and 395 associate members. Five fellows and eleven 
associates were added and twenty dropped. Twelve 
members and honorary members had died. The need of 
further organization of the architects was urged, as was 
the institution of a fund for the further development of 
instruction and the maintenance of the Octagon. The 
amount hitherto subscribed for payment on the Octagon 
was reported as about $13,000, and the taxes and inter- 
est were a heavy burden on the resources of the Institute. 
This statement awakened great interest, and during the 
convention, by the efforts of Mr. Carrére, about $10,000 
more was pledged. This was followed by reports of the 
treasurer, Auditing Committee, Chapters and House and 
Library Committee, which reported repairs to the Octa- 
gon and additions to the library. 

H. L. Warren, for the Education and Publishing Com- 
mittee, referred to the retirement of Professor Ware from 
active practice. and resolutions were adopted apprecia- 
tive of his lifelong services to the profession. Reports 
were read from all the architectural schools in the United 
States. Glenn Brown reported for the Foreign Corre- 
spondence Committee that reports had been received from 
eight or nine foreign architectural societies relative to 
the remuneration of architects. The Contract and Lien 
Law Committee — Alfred Stone, chairman -- reported 
the sale of 69,491 Uniform Contracts. No report was 
received from the Applied Arts and Sciences Committee, 
the chairman being absent. George B. Post, chairman 
of Legislative Committee on Government Architecture, 
reported that government officials have the impression that 
architects are too highly paid and show a disposition to 
turn the designs over to government engineers for execu- 
tion, and that action was necessary to prcvent injury to 
the architecture of the Capital City. The directors were 
directed to protest against the extension of the Capitol 
being intrusted to incompetent hands. Mr. Post's re- 
marks on the subject of superintendence as distinguished 
from supervision were vcry interesting to the younger 
architects. 

Mr. Mundie of Chicago suggested the appointment of 
a delegate to the meeting of National Fire Protection 
Association each year. 

Mr. Boring, chairman of the Improvement of Wash- 
ngton Committee, recommended that the matter of thc 


improvement of Washington be not taken up at present. 
The Committee on Metric System reported that the bill 
would probably come up in the next Congress. 

An invitation to the International Congress of Archi- 
tects to next meet at Washington was authorized. 

On Tuesday afternoon a delightful tallyho ride 
through the charming parks and suburbs of Cleveland 
was enjoyed through the courtesy of the local chapter. 
A stop was made at the Country Club, and supper was 
taken at the Euclid Club. 

At the evening session papers by Theodore N. Ely, 
John La Farge, Augustus St. Gaudens and E. H. Blash- 
field were read, but none of these gentlemen were pres- 
ent, so the interest due to personality was lacking. Mr. 
Blashfield’s paper was interesting, he strongly advocat- 
ing Rome as a place of study for decorative painters on 
account of its central location in relation to the great gal- 
leries and works of art. He said only technically pre- 
pared graduates should be sent there, however, and such 
pupils can select from the mass of material that for which 
they are best fitted and can adorn their work with the 
experience of others. Тһе artistic atmosphere of Rome 
is freer from passing clouds than that of Paris. Culture 
is the need of American art, * but not the culture of 
penny pictures of the Sistine Madonnas which are cut out 
by children to paste on boxes." From home as a center 
the student can study the use of gold in mural decoration 
at Palermo, Monreale, Ravenna, Venice and Siena and 
tricks of ceiling decoration at the Ducal Palace at Venice. 
He said that before long an example of the work of the 
American School at Rome would be seen on the walls of 
New York. Mr. St. Gaudens's paper stated that if the 
American Academy at Rome helped only one pupil in a 
century it would be worth while. Austin W. Lord 
then read a paper on “Тһе Significance of Rome to the 
American Architectural Student," which was of much in- 
terest and was well received. 

Friday morning's session commenced with the appoint- 
ment of special committees and the report of the Commit- 
tee on Crcdentials, the latter evoking a lively discussion. 

Mr. Doring stated that the Washington Improvement 
Commission had effected the removal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station from the Mall, and that the contract 
for the new station had been let. The Lincoln Monu- 
ment was to be located in accordance with the new 
design. Twenty-five million dollars’ ($25,000,000) worth 
of improvements are now under way on the lines of the 
new scheme. 

Nominations were made for officers, and an interest- 
ing discussion was entered upon regarding the place of 
holding the next convention. In behalf of the St. Louis 
Chapter, Mr. Ittner invited the Institute to St. Louis. 
The opinion, however, seemed to prevail that the conven- 
tion ought to be held in Washington, on account of the 
still doubtful attitude of Congress towards the ncw plan 
of Washington and the profession in general. The ınat- 
ter was finally left to the governing body of the Institute. 
Honorary members were elected as follows: Aston Webb 
of England, Victor Laloux of France, Hon. Joseph 
Choate, American Ambassador to England, and Тћеодоге 
Cooper of New York. Frederick Crowninshield of New 
York and Owen Fleming, consulting architect of the Lon- 
don County Council, were elected corresponding members, 
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and William M. Kendall and Austin W. Lord were elected 
to fellowship. 

A resolution to appoint a committee to confer with 
that of the Architectural League of America was adopted. 

Mr. Carrère then explained the group plan of the city 
of Cleveland, drawings for which were hung upon the 
walls. 

A long discussion ensued upon the matter of revising 
the sehedule of charges, but no tangible result was 
reached beyond the general impression that no allowance 
should be made for non-superintendence. 

In the evening a banquet was given to the members 
at the Century Club by the Cleveland Chapter, which 
proved to be a most delightful occasion and was enjoyed 
to the utmost by all present. 

Saturday morning’s ballot resulted in the election of 
W. 5. Eames of St. Louis as president of the American 
Institute of Architects; Frank Miles Day of Philadelphia, 
first vice-president; W. A. Boring of New York, second 
vice-president; R. D. Andrews of Boston, С. F. McKim 
of New York and George B. Post of New York as 
directors; J. C. Hornblower and J. G. Hill of Wash- 
ington as auditors; and Glenn Brown as secretary and 
treasurer. 

After hearing further reports from committees the 
convention adjourned. 


PRESIDENT McKIM’S SPEECH. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


NCE more it is my privilege to welcome you to an 
annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, the thirty-seventh. 

Last year, as the guest of the Washington Chapter, 
we met in the Capital City to discuss the affairs which 
bring us annually together. This year it is our good 
fortune to be welcomed by our brothers of the Cleveland 
Chapter. Not only is this true, but we are assembled 
here in a community whose splendid spirit of progress in 
recent years has placed it in the front rank of cities in the 
march of public improvement. 

The tribute to the Institute you make by your pres- 
ence is abundant proof of your interest at a time when 
the demands of professional practices are both numerous 
and imperative. Last year we rejoiced that the Institute, 
after nearly half a century of existence, had come into 
possession of a permanent home, of which, as one of 
the historic monuments of the country, we are justly 
proud. 

Remembering the dispatch of ‘‘sympathy” sent us 
on the day of Presideut McKinley's death by the presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
receipt «at this moment of our convention of a message 
from the same source attests the increasing and cordial 
interest with which the problems surrounding our ad- 


, 


vancement are regarded in England. 

At this unsettled stage of our professional relations 
with our own government, it is especially gratifying to 
feel that the older professional body of the mother coun- 
try, whose relations with their government are already 
well established, are not indifferent to the interests of 


` 


their younger colleagues on this side of the water, in 
answer to the questions now pending between Congress 
and our profession, so vital to the welfare of both. Presi- 
dent Webb's message brings timely encouragement to 
our Committee on Government Architecture and “оп the 
improvement of Washington,” but we cannot fail to 
appreciate still more strongly the spirit which prompted 
him to send it. 

He cables: ** War Office, Public Offices, Museum, Col- 
lege of Science, five per cent on estimated cost. Wash- 
ington Commission Park improvement plans as fine as 
anything could ђе." (Signed) WEBR. 

Indeed, if I may be permitted to digress for a moment, 
the intelligent interest in the details of the Park Com- 
mission scheme, not only by London men, but by mem- 
bers of the allied societies elsewhere, is more general and 
outspoken than some of us realize. 

Your Commission has received during the present 
year many letters and expressions attesting this feel- 
ing. 

Mr. Webb was from the first interested in the Wash- 
ington plan, and especially in those of its features which 
reflected the influence of Le Notre. His warm endorse- 
ment was shared by leading men in and out of the 
profession and should mean much to those who may 
hereafter be charged with the responsibility of de- 
ciding the fate of the plan approved by President Wash- 
ington. 

The voluntary withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from the Mall — an act of public spirit and apprecia- 
tion of the original purposes and aims to which this great 
central artery was devoted by the Father of his Country 
must henceforth render impossible encroachment upon a 
Space reserved for the public use and essential to the 
development of one of the noblest avenues ever laid out 
in any country. 

The relations of,our profession to Congress are of 
the highest interest to us. Congress owes much to archi- 
tects, for the nation's greatest architects built Congress 
a palace to live in, one of the noblest capitols of any 
country. 

But we owe much to Congress, and the Institute 
must feel that this is now especially true. The 57th 
Congress, besides the restoration of the White House, 
authorized the construction of a municipal building 
for the District of Columbia, the Army War College, 
a building for the National Museum, the Engineers’ 
School of Application, the Union Railroad Station, an 


‘office building for the use of Representatives, a Hall 


of Records, besides making provision for the Lin- 
coln Memorial. Designs for nearly every one of these 
buildings have been intrusted to members of our pro- 
fession. 

Bearing in mind this great volume of work and the 
intimate relations that have for so many years been 
maintained between our profession and the central 
government, it should be by no means a cause of aston- 
ishment that from time to time difference of opinion 
should arise as to the схас: form that these relations 
should assume. We should not feel that representatives 
of government, zealous in what they consider wise econ- 
omies, are inimical to those principles that we regard as 


fundamental. Yet we must bear in mind that there are 
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times when right relations are to be maintained only by 
the greatest tact and moderation. 

If, as some fear, such times are upon us now, it be- 
hooves us to meet each situation as it arises fairly, 
calmly and above all without heat, remembering that 
nothing is to be gained by ınere assertion, everything by 
convineing proof; remembering that we have fair- 
minded men to deal with, but men who can look at 
things from our point of view only when they have been 
convinced that that point of view is right and for the 
good of all. We must approach them in a spirit of the 
highest consideration, prepared to yield everything ex- 
cept principle. 

It is very desirable, at this time especially, that the 
Institute should not remain idle with respect to the 
future development of the Park System of the National 
Capital. The plans of the Commission, appointed by the 
Senate through the efforts of the Institute, have already 
been made familiar in the public press and by illustrated 
lectures in all the principal cities, and have made a 
strong appeal to the national pride. 

Educated people everywhere have come to under- 
stand the scope of the work and to sympathize with it. 
Throughout the country, especially in Buffalo, in Cleve- 
land, St. Paul and as far west as Seattle, the example has 
served to quicken, strengthen and inspire each city to de- 
velop and to make the most of its natural advantages. 
Moreover, in England the interest in this undertaking 
has been very great. 

But it must not be forgotten that the execution of the 
project depends now, not upon the attitude of a sympa- 
thetie public, but solely upon the appropriations whieh 
Congress may sec fit to make from time to time. Ulti- 
mate success can only be hoped for in the fuller under- 
standing of the plan by our legislators. They must be 
brought to realize its fundamental importance. 

This is a work which may be accomplished largely by 
the zeal and perseverance of this Institute through its 
chapters. The senator or representative who must make 
up his mind whether or not the needed expenditure from 
the public treasury is justified will be influenced less by 
the resolutions we may pass here than by the architects 
of his own city and his own state, who are known per- 
haps to him personally and who can explain the plan and 
make clear to him its merits. 

А word here as to the duties of chapters. They аге 
the organie members of the national body. In such 
matters as that of whieh 1 have just spoken the 
influence of the Institute is exercised largely through 
them. It is of the highest importanee then that they 
zealously and faithfully perform the duties which belong 
to them. 

While their coóperation in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the Institute has, as a rule, been earnest and the 
Institute owes daily more to their efforts, vet there have 
been felt in certain quarters a lack of interest, a failure 
to grasp opportunities, fatal to effeetive work as a whole. 
The need of united effort cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. 

The Institute has ample reason for felicitation in 
both the increase and betterment of onr schools of 
architecture in Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Cor- 
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nell and Illinois universities, as well as in the admirable 
and still older foundation of the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston. 

The movement to endow an American Academy of 
Fine Arts in Rome on the general lines of the Freneh 
Academy in the Villa Medici is not new to you. 

Until now dependent for support upon the insufficient 
means at the command of the incorporators (members of 
the Institute), the number of scholars has of necessity 
been small, and the convenienee for work not such as 
would be afforded by an older, well-equipped and well- 
endowcd institution. Nevertheless, in spite of its vicis- 
situdes, sueh has been the quality of the work, and the 
few men turned out so strong, the conviction of those 
most decply interested in the need for an institution 
offering a post-graduate course intended only for those 
who shall be already technically equipped, that a bill for 
the ineorporation of the American Academy in Rome by 
act of Congress, and asking for the proteetion of the 
United States government, was introduced in 1901 by the 
late Senator MeMillan. 

The persons named as incorporators, besides the lead- 
ing architects, painters and sculptors, include the great 
universities and technical schools represented by their 
presidents, the secretaries of state and war, the librarian 
of Congress, the government architect and a considerable 
number of men ehosen from the community at large, 
known for their interest in art and education. 

The bill passed the Senate and was favorably reported 
to the House, but owing to the legislative conditions pre- 
valling in the latter body during the closing weeks of the 
session, it failed to beeome a law. I am happy to say 
that it will be reintroduced in the coming Fifty-eighth 
Congress, and is considered to have every prospect of 
success. 

In this enterprise the Institute has a deep concern and 
towards its final achievement and the passage of the bill 
has already pledged its earnest support. 

It is proposed to add to the incorporators of the bill 
the principal institutions and societies of art, represented 
by their proper cominittees; it would seem eminently 
fitting that this body should be included in, if not lead 
the list, and I ask your attention to this point. 

Gentlemen of the Institute, I thank you for thc honor 
you were pleased to bestow in electing me a second time 
your president. I shall value the remembrance of this 
and of my participation in the work of the Park Commis- 
sion and of the restoration of the White House enter- 
prises, so largely vours, as the most precious testimonial 
of the good will and kindly feeling of my professional 
fellows, and I shall carry with me, as long as I live, the 
deepest sense of your generous confidence. 

Looking back over the past two busy years, I realize 
more and more fully how very much the welfare of the 
profession is bound up in the welfare of the Institute; 
in the work we are called upon to share, how much each 
member is strengthened by becoming a participator in 
the work for all. 

As a proof of gratitude for all that 1 owc the Institute, 
I shall endeavor by every means in my power to further 
the principles and aims which make it deservedly the 
national body. 


THE 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Ar- 


chitectural League of America, St. 


emis, October 5 and 6. 


IRIE POUR 


V HEN it is recalled that the movement which cul- 
/ minated in the organization of the Architectural 
League of America had its inception in St. Louis, it 
seems fitting that, after an existence of four years, it 
should return thence to render an account of its steward- 
ship of the powers delegated to it by the constituent 
clubs. If it lacked the presence of as many accredited 
delegates as several former conventions, it nevertheless 
made up in earnestness and enthusiasm what it lacked 
in numbers. 

We are glad to see questions of style discussed and 
keenly analyzed in the convention of the League. Тһе 
movement for the New Art appeals so strongly to every 
lover of intelligent, rational design that even while ad- 
mitting the crudities and absurdities of some of its mani- 
festations, it yet stands for a vigor of growth and an 
intensity of purpose whieh,so far from being ignored, de- 
mand imperatively the most careful consideration. We 
are also glad to see questions of ethics discussed at these 
conventions. They are discussed little enough anywhere 
else, and they have only too little influence upon the 
daily practice of the architect, so that it is fitting for the 
League to take up a certain amount of its time and ener- 
gies in such topics. Butthe Architectural League stands 
for so much more than professional ethics, its scope is so 
far beyond the limitations of any one style, that we can- 
not help a feeling that such subjects are, after all, sec- 
ondary, to be considered surely, but with caution and not 
to the exclusion of the broader questions which involve 
the whole subject of good architecture. It is not so much 
a question of what style a certain body of delegates con- 
sider most adapted to American needs, nor of what rules 
or regulations can best restrain the unprofessional, but it 
is a question of bringing architecture to the people, of 
showing people what architecture can be, and of throwing 
the strength and enthusiasm of youth into the large civic 
as well as private problems which are constantly arising 
in all our cities, but which are generally avoided by the 
more strictly professional bodies as being upon debatable 
ground. No one would for a moment claim that the 
American Institute of Architects has ever done all it 
might, could or will do. "The very fact of its high pro- 
fessional standard precludes it from entering into some 
fields where the younger men can afford to rush in 
unchecked with the ccnsciousness that mistakes will be 
more easily overlooked when accompanied by the enthu- 
siasm of youth. It is the young men, the young men's 
clubs that will keep the profession alive and vigorous, 
and the work of the Architectural League is distinctly in 
the line of such methods as will kindlc and arouse the 
greatest architectural enthusiasm among its members, 
by exhibitions, participation in public functions, the 
eultivation of a broad civic spirit and a hearty feel- 
ing of co-operation which shall entirely avoid mere 
abstruse questions of either ethies or style and bend 
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everything to the effort to call out the very best in this 
generation. 

The opening session was called to order by President 
Lamb and an organization effected by the election of 
J. P. Hynes of Toronto as speaker, and J. D. Nettlcton of 
Detroit as secretary. Delegates were enrolled from the 
Architectural League of New York, the Society of Mural 
Painters, the Soeiety of American Sculptors, the Civic 
Improvement Alliance and the Architectural Clubs of 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Washington, Toronto, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis. 

The report of the Executive Board was presented by 
President Lamb, and that of the treasurer by Julius F. 
Harder. The reports of the various standing committces 
мелен елкеа 

The convention then adjourned to meet in Congress 
Нап at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. An address 
of welcome was made by Mayor Wells, followed by Presi- 
dent Francis of the Exposition Company, and Director 
of Works Isaae S. Taylor. President Lamb responded 
upon behalf of the League. 

After luncheon, as guests of the Exposition Company, 
a tour of the grounds followed and an inspection made of 
the various exhibit buildings eompleted and in course of 
construction. 

At Tuesday's session the affiliation with the Civic Al- 
Папсе was unanimously ratified. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics and Competition Code was 
read by Chairman Harder and discussed by the delegates. 

The method of carrying on the Current Exhibition for 
the coming year was discussed, and the report of the 
Committee upon Current Work was read by the chairman, 
Charles O. Pfeile of St. Louis. 

A committee was appointed to present names for the 
office of president. The balloting resulted in the election 
of William B. Ittner of St. Louis to serve until the hold- 
ing of the next convention at Pittsburg in May, 1904. 

On Monday evening a public meeting was held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and an address of welcome dc- 
livered by Professor Halsey C. Ives. A discussion of 
“The New Thought in Design ” was participated in by 
Frederick 5. Lamb of New York, who spoke of “Тһе In- 


fluence of the Movement upon Ornamentation." “L’Art 
Nouveau and American Architecture” was brilliantly 
treated by Claude Fayette Bragdon of Rochester. In the 


absence of H. D. Herts of New York, Hugh M. G. Garden 
diseussed in an able manner ‘ The Influence of the New 
Thought in Design.” 

The papers by Mr. Lamb and Mr. Garden were very 
favorably received and contained matter for a great deal 
of profitable thought. We publish elsewhere in this issue 
the paper of Mr. Bragdon, which presents in a very com- 
plete manner the essence of the thought expressed in a 
slightly different vein by the other papers and covering 
the whole ground in a very efficient manner. Only our 
lack of space prohibits the publishing of the other papers. 

On Tuesday evening a symposium was given by thc 
St. Louis Architectural Club to the visiting delcgates. 
Mr. Harder of New York served as toastmastcr, and ad- 
dresses wcre made by Mr. Lamb, C. Y. Turner and H. K. 
Bush-Brown of New York, J. Р. Hynes of Toronto, Wil- 
liam S. ames and Hon. F. W. Lehman of St. Louis. А 
portfolio of blue prints of architeetural songs composed 
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and illustrated by Oscar Enders, poet laureate of the 
St. Louis Club, was presented to the guests, — a fitting 
memento of an evening that will linger long in the mem- 
ory of those present. 

In the election of Mr. Ittner the League has chosen a 
worthy successortoMr. Lamb. A founder of the League, 


he brings to the position a broad sympathy with the aims 


of the organization which, joined to executive ability of a 
high order, should do much to enlarge the scope and pro- 
mote the usefulness of the Architectural League of 
America. 


L Art Nouveau and American Archi- 
tecture.” 
BY CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON, 


VERY man may be said to have either a Latin or a 
Gothic mind. That is to say, either he loves law, 
order, precedent; and finds delight in simplicity, sym- 
metry, artificiality, and everything implied by the word 
“classical,” or else he is all for freedom of individual ex- 
pression, for following the logic of the moment and not 
a predetermined formula; finding pleasure in complexity 
and variety in naturalism and picturesqueness. 

Because architccturc, the work of man’s hands, is the 
pattern of his mind in space, it necessarily partakes of the 
nature of one or the other of these divergent types; it is 
either Latin or Gothic, sometimes one being in the as- 
cendant and somctimes the other. 

When the Renaissance spread through Italy into north- 
ern Europe the Gothic ideal was displaced by the Latin 
ideal, and this has held practically undisputed sway 
throughout the western world until the present time. 
The movement known by the name of L’Art Nouveau is 
significant because it marks, perhaps, the beginning of 
the opposite swing of the pendulum, since it is the first 
organized and popular effort toward the re-establishment, 
not of the outworn forms of Gothic architecture, as in the 
case of the abortive Gothic revival in England, but of the 
basic principles of Gothic art, namely: expressiveness, 
inventiveness, freedom and individuality. It has spread 
like a fire — its enemies would declare like a pestilence — 
throughout France, Germany and Belgium; it has invaded 
Italy; a chastened and finer manifestation of it is to be 
found in England; but except as an influence it has not 
yet crossed to this side of the Atlantic. 

In the ficld of the minor arts — in furniture, jewelry, 
textiles, glass and metal work — L’Art Nouveau may be 
said to have justified itself; but in architecture so much 
cannot be admitted, and this is because that very liberty 
which cmancipates and renews the other arts becomes, 
in architecture, sheer license. 
servative of the arts, architecture at its best is always a 
growth, an evolution, —an accretion, not a creation; and 
one feels about the buildings designed in the style of 
L’Art Nouveau not only that they are creations, but that 
they are the creations of an undisciplined and riotous 
imagination. They are free, certainly, but they pro- 
voke us to Ше exclamation, “О Liberty, what sins аге 


Necessarily the most con- 


* Paper read before the Fifth Annual Convention of the Architec- 
tural League of America. 
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committed in thy name! The new manifestation has 
been wittily called “ Loop the Loop architecture.” It 
reminds one of nothing so much as the last convulsions 
of a dying angleworm. Тһе forms are excessive, the 
lines are tortuous, and the whole effect is one of restless- 
ness and strain, relieved sometimes, it is true, by excel- 
lence of color, of texture, and by episodes of well 
wrought and originally conceived ornament. 

Even at its worst there is much in this new style of 
architecture to commend itself, if not to our admiration, 
then to our attention. Illogical and false it may be; 
but, when all is said, is it not better in principle than 
the style which it displaces, the latest survival of classical 
tradition — that Roman toga which fits us ill, the folds 
of which we are perpetually readjusting, but which we 
continue to wear and to think becoming? I said just 
now that architecture is a conservative art, that it should 
respect tradition and follow precedent; but the modern 
world, its aims, its needs, its methods, are these not, in 
a sense, unprecedented? Architecture obeys a higher 
law and admits a sterner necessity when, ceasing to per- 
petuate traditional forms, tried by use and consecrated 
by beauty, it attempts only to be truthful and to show, 
ugly or beautiful, the living face of thc Zeit-geist. This 
is the ideal of L'Art Nouveau, whatever its failure of 
achievement; and it is not too much to hope that out of 
its fantastic hurly-burly may be developed thc first 
words of a new architectural language, more adequate 
for the expression of our civilization than that afforded 
by those inherited forms which, for lack of better, we 
continue to employ. 

Although as yet we possess so little of thc imported 
article, we have L’Art Nouveau architecture which is all 
our own, not less radical and original than its foreign 
prototype, antedating it in point of time and much more 
deserving of commendation. І rcfer to the work of that 
distinguished architect and man of genius, Mr. Louis 
Sullivan of Chicago. І even hazard the theory that the 
influence of his work has been no inconsiderable factor 
іп the birth of the new movenient abroad. Ideas, like 
thistle down, travel far on favoring winds and take root 
in unexpected places. When it is remembered that Mr. 
Sullivan's buildings in Chicago and at the Columbian 
Exposition aroused the interest of the French commis- 
sioners of the Museum of Decorative Art to such an ex- 
tent that they secured drawings, photographs and casts 
of his ornament for their museum in Paris, and that 
duplicates of these were obtained by many other similar 
institutions throughout Europe, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that these examples exercised a potent influence 
upon the men in whose minds L’Art Nouvean was germi- 
nating. 

Mr. Sullivan possesses in an eminent degree what I 
have called the Gothic mind. He is strongly individual, 
a lover and a student of nature and at once a logician and 
a mystic. Тһе Prudential building in Buffalo, which is 
perhaps his masterpiece, is entirely Gothic in spirit. 
Although it suggests the style in nothing except the 
soaring lines of its piers and the profuse and intricate 
ornamentation of its terra-cotta casing, one feels that the 
spirit of the great cathedral builders dwelt in the man 
who made it. Necessity determined its form and fenes- 
tration, and beauty has been achieved at the cost of no 
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compromise with this necessity. Тһе exterior expresses 
the plan, and the ornament is of a kind well adapted to 
the plastic nature of the fire-resisting material which 
clothes like flesh its iron skeleton. 

I need not dwell, in addressing this assembly, upon 
the influence of Mr. Sullivan upon the younger members 
of the profession. This Architectural League of America 
із іп a sense a living witness of it, While not all of its 
members accept his convention, regarding it as some- 
thing personal to the man, not suitable for imitation, all, 
I am sure, are in sympathy with his aims and subscribe 
to his formula, “ Form Follows Function." Like every 
artist of force and originality, he has many imitators who 
copy his mannerisms, and a few true disciples who have 
assimilated his ideas and work in their own way according 
to his methods. This little group, animated by the Gothic 
spirit, stands practically alone in the attempt to stem the 
rising tide of Latinism which floods the East and flows 
westward, for by far the greater part of the work and the 
best work now being done in this country is upon classic 
or neo-classic lines. The starved eye turns with relief 
from the crudities and eccentricities of certain dingy Chi- 
cago streets, wherein Mr. Sullivan’s influence is rampant, 
to the ordered and sumptuous facades which glitter in 
the sharp sunlight of Fifth Avenue; but the mind, unse- 
duced by superficial beauty, denies the eye its pleasure 
in them. After this masquerade, what possibly can fol- 
low? Noanswer is forthcoming. Like artificial flowers, 
these buildings seem animated by no vital prineiple of 
growth. Chicago's commercial architecture, on the 
other hand, is like an ugly plant, which, having its roots 
deep in the native soil, may grow and put forth some day 
some rare blossom. 

For the exponent of the Latin ideal in architecture 
the way is pleasant and the rewards immediatc and some- 
times great; but the man who, by conviction or by the 
constitution of his mind, enlists among those devoted to 
the Gothie ideal, dedicates himself to a certain measure 
of failure. It is not for him to assimilate the popular 
taste and reproduce it; he is self-condemned to labor at 
the foundations of a palace of art whose superstructure 
will be reared, if it be reared at all, by other and more 
skillful hands. But when time shall have precipitated 
the muddy elements of our modern life, I predict that 
he, and not the other, will be adjudged to have chosen 
the better part. Beneath the dense materiality of our 
civilization there is fermenting a leaven of spirituality 
which may usher in a period of faith like that which 
Europe underwent in the Middle Ages, when Gothic 
architecture had its origin; a period in which the soul 
comes near the surface of life, sweeping away existing 
conventions and creating for its expression a new sym- 
bolism and a newart. In such a movement the men who 
have all along followed the Gothic method of constantly 
inventing, and not merely reproducing, will have the 
least to unlearn and the most to contribute. 

'The architecture of a nation is the mirror of the 
national consciousness. It eannot lie. lf it scems to do 
so it is only the better to betray the falsity of the social 
condition under which it had its origin. The iron hand 
of Roman sovereignty, encased in the silken glove of 
Roman luxury, found its prototypc in buildings which 
were stupendous, crude, brute masses of brick and con- 
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crete, encased in a covering of rich marbles and mo- 
saics. The “sad sincerity” of soul, the mysticism and 
fanaticism of the monkish Middle Ages found embodi- 
ment in the Gothic cathedral. The newest street 
facades of modern Paris publish French cleverness as 
publicly as the pages of СИ Plas, and betray French 
degeneracy as pitilessly as reports on alcoholism and 
vital statistics. 

The tall office building, America's most characteristic 
architectural product, is in like manner a symbol of our 
state. Its steel framework, strong, yet economical of 
metal, held together at all points by thousands of little 
rivets, finds a parallel in our highly developed industrial 
and economic system, maintained by the labor of thou- 
sands of commonplace individuals, each one a rivet in 
the social structure; and just as this steel framework is 
encased in a shell of masonry, bedecked with the archi- 
tectural forms of alien civilizations, meaninglessly em- 
ployed, so are we still encumbered with a mass of in- 
herited religious, political and social ideas, which impede 
our free development and interfere with the frank expres- 
sion of our national character. When we discard these 
old ideas for newer and better ones our architecture will 
mirror the fact by sloughing off its ancient encumbrance 
likewise. This may seem a far-fetched conclusion, but 
history shows that arehitecture, though the least plastic 
and animate of the arts, images at all times a nation’s 
character, changing as that changes. 

The public temper and the public taste are responsible, 
therefore, to a large extent, for the quality of the national 
architecture, but this does not at all abate the architect’s 
responsibility; it is for him to educate the public taste by 
building better and more beautifully than is demanded of 
him. Тһе difficulty consists in the fact that he, too, is 
afflicted with the modern disability of over-sophistication. 
He knows too much and sees and feels too little; the 
free aetion of his mind is impeded by a mass of archxo- 
logieal knowledge, and this finds its way into his work 
to its detriment. Ile is too truly characterized by the 
little girl's definition: “Ап architect is a man who puts 
architeeture into houscs. Greek and Roman is the 
Dest. 

To this sort of thing L’Art Nouveau comes asa whole- 
some corrective. It calls upon him-to throw away his 
classical crutches and learn to walk with his own strength. 
Some — the radicals, the reactionaries, the ‘‘ Gothic 
minded ” — will answer to this call of the New Art. The 
question then arises, to what sources shall such turn for 
inspiration, how shall they train themselves in proportion 
and design, having abjured historic ornament, and having 
ceased to employ the classical formule? 

This question I attempted to answer at some length 
before this Convention two years ago in Philadelphia, and 
I can only reiterate, in brief, what I said then, that the 
architect should study nature, the human figure, geom- 
etry and music, because in all these he is still studying 
the architects of the world and of thc 
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architecture, 
soul. 

By the study of nature 1 do not mean that he should 
go into the fields with a book and botanize, nor make 
sloppy water colors of picturesque scenery. These things 
are well enough, but not as profitable for his purpose 
as observation directed towards the discovery of those 
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simple yet subtle and oecult laws which determine form 
and strueture, such as the traeing of the spiral line, 
not alone where it 15 obvious, as in the snails shell and 
the ram's horn, but where it appears obseurely, as in the 
disposition of leaves or twigs upon a parent stcm. 
He should make sketches as an aid to observation, 
rather than with anv ulterior objeet of adorning a wall 
or enriching a portfolio. There is more and better 
architectural instruction eontained in a tree than in the 
Чоше of the Pantheon. A tree is everything a perfcct 
building should be, for it is well and firmly planted in 
the ground, strong and simple at the base, beeoming by 
imperceptible transitions delieate and various in its out- 
line against the sky. Its foliage eonceals yet reveals the 
strueture, and its mass, eonsidered with relation to a 
eentral axis, has perfect balanee without the repetition 
inseparable from perfect symmetry. 

In studying the human figure it is not necessary to 
make elaborate and carefully shaded drawings from a 
posed model. An equal number of hours spent in copy- 
ing and analyzing the plates of a good art anatomy will 
be found a more profitable exercise for an architect, 
because it will make him familiar with the prineipal 
and subsidiary proportions of the bodily temple and give 
him suffieient knowledge to be able to indicate the figure 
in any position with fair accuraey. 

As for geometrv, he should play with squares, cireles 
and triangles as a child plays with its letter bloeks, ar- 
ranging and rearranging them, making them into patterns 
as the Japanese do, and as did the Greeks. He should 
learn also to diseern the few and simple geometrical ele- 
ments at the basis of the most intrieate designs. 

By the study of musie 1 do not mean the mastery of 
any musieal instrument. I mean that an arehiteet should 
hear as mueh good musie as he ean, and should learn the 
rudiments of harmony, that he may know the simple 
numerieal ratios whieh express the principal eonsonant 
intervals; then, if he play a little, he can translate this 
knowledge into pleasure. 

All these exereises will be found to be excellent train- 
ing for the architect, but there are certain deficiencies 
which they will by no means supply; the laek, I mean, 
of the broad view, the deeper insight, a mind alive to the 
sublimity and signifieanee of the speetaele presented by 
our laboring cities, a faith equal to believing that their 
squalor and ugliness only await the alchemy of art to be 
converted into new and extraordinary beauty. He must 
have these things before the power will be his to perform 
the transmutation. 

Just as the electric lights in our city streets put out 
the stars, so the exclusive cultivation of the mind blinds 
us to that dinimer, because more distant radiance which 
is the soul, the source of wonder, mvstery and beautv. 
The arts to-day prate drearily of facts. Music alone still 
has power to lift us above ourselves, but architecture had 
that power once and might conceivably again. To ren- 
der arehiteeture potent in this wise, to make of it a living 
and a beautiful thing and not a resuscitated corpse, this is 
the task to which we architects should dedicate ourselves. 
This, too, has been the aim of the organizers and expo- 
nents of L'Art Nouveau. They offer us an inspiring 
example, not of accomplishment, perhaps, but of cn- 
deavor. 
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Recent School Ruilding in Se Louis Ih 
WILLIAM B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT. 


BY S. L, SHERIRRII; 


ç of the most hopeful siens of the time has been 

the activity that has charaeterized the building of 
institutions devoted to edueational purposes. Nowhere 
has this activity been more manifest than in St. Louis, 
where the splendid group of buildings for Washington 
University is rising on the western heights that overlook 
the eity; and which has also witnessed the construction 
of sixteen new and eighteen additions to old school 
buildings during the past five vears. Consideration of 
the more reeent of these buildings in their relation to 
architecture is the purpose of these notes. 


MAIN ENTRANCE, EDWARD WYMAN SCHOOL, 


In common with other cities, St. Louis was until re- 
cently eontent with sehool buildings that were ill adapted 
to the purpose, judged by the requirements of the most 
advaneed edueators of the day. Except in several in- 
stances, the earlier sehools had little thought bestowed 
upon the arehiteetural eharacter of the building, the value 
of sueh treatment from an educational point of view 
being entirely ignored. With the organization of a non- 
partisan Board of Education, eleeted at large, and eom- 
posed of men of eharacter and educational attainments, 
and the appointment of an arehitect of ability whose en- 
tire time is devoted to the work, has eome the notable 
ehange in the eharaeter of the public school buildings of 
St. Louis. 

Unlike most foreign and some Ameriean eities, the 
St. Louis Board of Education has not formulated a eode 
of rules governing the planning and construetion of sehool 
buildings other than a strict compliance with the building 
laws of the eity, whieh provide that bnildings of this 
class shall be fireproof. 

Commissioner Ittner has endeavored to develop a plan 
in line with the best and most reeent development in 
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EDWARD WYMAN SCHOOL. (For plan see plate form.) 


EUGENE КЕ SCHOOL. 
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school architecture; one that would insure improved hy- 
gienic conditions and consequently preserve the health 
and morals as well as promote the intellectual progress 
of the pupils, and at the same time invest the buildings 
with that measure of architectural fitness now recognized 
as essential in training the minds of the pupils to the per- 
ception of the beautiful during the most receptive period 
of life. 

Before passing to the consideration of individual 
buildings, it may be well to briefly summarize the gen- 
eral requirements that have influenced the plan, design 
and construction of the schools, which are all of the gram- 
mar grade. 

The adoption of the almost universal rule advanced 
by experienced educators, that a classroom should accom- 
modate not more than fifty-six pupils (thetendency being 
to reduce the number, as with fewer pupils the teacher’s 
energies are less quickly exhausted, -— therefore insuring 
more rapid promotions), forms the keynote to and has 
largely governed the planning. As authorities agree that 
each pupil in the grammar grade requires a space of six- 
teen square feet and two hundred cubic feet of air space, 
it follows that a room approximating 25 feet wide x 32 
feet long x ı3 feet 6 inches high will give the required 
accommodation, admit of adequate lighting and enable 
the teacher to control by eye, and voice, the pupils. With 
such a room as a unit it follows that the architect should 
so dispose the rooms to receive proper light in sufficient 
quantity and render them easily accessible from stairways 
and corridors wide enough to permit rapid circulation of 
classes. 

Another consideration that has influenced the plan was 
the endeavor to depart, not only from the conventional 
type of school building, wherein the central corridor, 
lined with rooms on each side, was necessarily dark, but 
to introduce, if possible, outside light into the ınain cor- 
ridor on practically its entire length, thus insuring the 
penetration of sunlight to all parts of the building during 
some part of the day. This naturally led to a plan group- 
ing the classrooms on three sides of the corridor only, the 
remaining side being opened its whole length to the light. 

Since the success of the building depends upon 
adequate light, of the proper quality, it naturally follows 
that the width, height and location of the windows domi- 
nate the exterior design. Іп no case is the window sur- 
face less than one-fourth of the floor area. 

As it is conceded that the maximum, if not all, of the 
light should come from the left of the pupil, and pref- 
erably from one side only, in order to avoid cross lights, 
windows set 3 feet 6 inches above the floor and extend- 
ing within 6 inches of the ceiling, are located to diffuse 
such light. This fenestration is possible except in 
corner rooms, which are usually lighted from two sides, 
partly because of amount of light required to properly 
light the room, and in order that the design should 
receive fitting architectual treatment; it being mani- 
festly impossible to locate desks in all rooms so pupils 
will receive light from the left only, without enclosing 
the facade side of the room with a blank wall, some- 
thing few architects deem essential. 

The general plan developed by these rigid require- 
ments is, necessarily, more or less similar in all of the 
schools, approximating in form to the lettcr E, except 
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where kindergarten rooms are ineorporated in the plan. 
In all cases the sites have been wisely selected to permit 
ample space surrounding the building, thus affording 
generous playgrounds as well as good light and air. 

The basements average ı3 feet in height (ora clear 
height of 1o feet under heating ducts) and have been 
planned with the view of supplying separate playrooms 
for boys and girls, accessible from outdoors, as well as 
affording space for the installation of the heating and 
ventilating plant, the storage of coal, and the toilet 
rooms. Оп floors above basement, corridors 17 to 2o feet 
wide afford direct communication to classrooms averag- 
ing 25 by 32 feet in size, with ceiling ı3 feet 6 inches in 
height. Wardrobes lead from classrooms only, a radical 
departure from the usual custom of opening them upon 
the corridor as well as the room side, - an arrangement 
that not only gives the teacher full control over the ward- 
robe, but permits ventilation of the room through the 
wardrobe; the constant air passage carrying with it the 
vitiated air from the room as well as odors arising from 
damp clothing in the wardrobe, thus eliminating the 
disagreeable odor usually prevalent in schools. 

Staircases are located at each end of corridor, and also 
on the open side of corridor, which permits rapid egress 
incaseof fire. In nocase has the height of the buildings 
exceeded three stories; the tendency in the later build- 
ings being two stories, with a high basement entirely 
above grade. 

Heating and Ventilation. The buildings have been 
planned for the low pressure steam plenum system of 
heating and ventilation, a method that insures — regard- 
less of the state of the weather without or the humidity 
of the air within — a positive flow of pure, warm air, at a 
uniform temperature, into each room, and a consequent 
outflow of a like quantity of vitiated air through the ward- 
robe vents. The system has been designed on the basis 
of supplying each pupil with 3o cubic feet of air per min- 
ute, — an amount exceeded by 20 to 3o per cent under ac- 
tual conditions. This delivers to each room 1,800 cubic 
feet of air per minute, and changes the entire volume of 
air in the room every seven minutes, thus insuring the 
health and comfort of pupils and rendering them capable 
of study and instruction. This is accomplished with a 
steam pressure of from s to rs pounds upon the boiler. 
The system is arranged so the building can be warmed in 
mild weather by the exhaust steam from the engine that 
drives the fan (experience proves this is possible in our 
climate for one-third of thc firing season), thus effecting a 
material reduction in the consumption of coal. 

Fresh air is drawn into the fans in the basement, 
usually from an elevation of about 3o feet above grade, 
through the tempcring coils, where the temperature of 
the air is raised to about 60 degrees; it then passes 
through the fan to the heating coils, where its tempera- 
ture can bc raised to any required degree; then impelled 
through ducts from the hot chamber to the various rooms 
and corridors. "The heating and tempering coils are ar- 
ranged with a system of by-passes, so that the air heated 
may be taken from the hot chamber and mixed with the 
cooler air passing beneath the heating coils and tempered 
to any desired degree. Тһе system is, therefore, very 
flexible and capable of many combinations at the will of 
the operator. 
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The heated air is introduced into the rooms about 
eight feet above the floor, the heat inlets being placed at 
or near the same end of the room as the outlet. The air 
is thus compelled to ınake a complete circuit of the room 
before passing out of the room through thc wardrobe 
vent. 

During the summer months a system of cooling the 
air by forcing it through a water spray or cooling cham- 
ber can be adopted and the rooms rendered cool from the 
constant flow of cold air. In order to heat the building 
rapidly in the morning the systems have been arranged 
to by-pass at the fresh-air inlet, the fan drawing the air 
from the rooms, thus converting it into what might be 
termed a direct system for a sufficient length of time to 
thoroughly heat the building before fresh-air inlets are 
opened and the breathing process of the building begun. 
AN toilet rooms are separately ventilated to a stack that 
is kept heated at all times. 

Construction. АП outer bearing walls are of hard 
brick laid in Portland cement mortar; interior partition 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, EUGENE FIELD SCHOOL. 


walls are formed of hollow tile and plastered with cement 
plaster. The interior framing is of steel girders and floor 
beams, the spans varying from го feet 6 inches to 15 feet. 
Floors are constructed of a system of concrete and metal 
or of tile, capable of sustaining a load of four hundred 
pounds per square foot, exclusive of the weight of con- 
struction. All stairways are of iron, 5 feet wide, the 
boxes of treads filled with concrete and covered with 
asphaltum, rendering them noiseless and non-slipping. 
The roofs are covered with slate or red shingle tile, ce- 
mented and nailed to concrete or sheathing; gutters are 
lined with vitreous tite bedded in asphaltum, copper being 
used only for the down spouts. Corridors are paved with 
granitic mosaic with 6-inch border and base of marble. 
Basement floors are granitoided, with an asphalt finish in 
toilet rooms. Classrooms are floored with maple laid on 
strips over concrete filling. The plumbing is of the most 
approved sanitary type and is installed, like the balance 
of the work, under a system of rigid inspection. Such 
woodwork as is used is of quartered oak and simple in 
design. АП doors open into corridors, are leather cov- 
ered and equipped with floor hinges. 
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Equipment. Classrooms are cquipped with slate 
blackboards set í foot o inches above floor for lower and 
2 feet 6 inches for higher grades, and extending around 
The desks are of the single adjustable type, 
A bookcase, 


all walls. 
with aisles 18 inches wide between desks. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, RALPH WALDO EMERSON SCHOOL. 


shelf and wardrobe are provided for teacher, and cases 
are placed in the library, kindergarten and storerooms. 
Drinking fountains:are installed in corridors as well as 
in yards. Тһе walls are painted in light colors, with a 
stenciled frieze, and a picture molding is placed at the 
ceiling line. "The corridors are also treated in the same 
manner and serve for exhibition of photographs loancd 
by the Patrons Association. Kindergartens are deco- 
rated with mural paintings typifying the life of childhood. 

Each room has a self-winding electrical clock, regu- 
lated from principal's office. Artificial light 1s furnished 
by gas and electricity. 

Cost. Тһе average cost of fireproof rooms, including 
outwork (paving, fencing, etc.), has been $4,487, plus 
$533 for heating, a total of 35,020 per room. Comparing 
these figures with cost of schools during the p 


five years shows the fireproof buildings have cost $175 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HORACE MANN SCHOOL. 
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less per room than former buildings not fireproof. Тһе 
average cost per cubic foot has been twclve cents; this 
has incrcased to fourteen and fifteen cents, due to the 
advancc in price of building materials and labor. 
Architectural Design. From the illustrations it will 
be seen that, with the exception of the Field School, the 
Tudor Gothic has afforded the architect a model for the 
style employed, although there has been no slavish ad- 
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herence to the style, which has been made subservient to 
the logical development of the scheme as a whole, some- 
thing the flexibility of the style permits. $0 character- 
istic a feature of the Tudor style as transom bars has 
been omitted, because of possible interference with light- 


DOORWAY, ПОКАСЕ MANN SCHOOL. 


ing, -- an omission detrimental to the design, if viewed 
from the standpoint of style alone. Where windows are 
wide and high and undivided by mullions and transom 
bars, a good design in this style is difficult of attainment. 
Economy in planning necessitates a balanced disposition 
of rooms, which also militates against any but a formal 
treatment. Since the fenestration is fixed, the designer 
is therefore compelled to rely upon mass and proportion 
and in the manipulation of the material for the architec- 
tonic treatment of his building. The brickwork in Mr. 
lttner's schools has been well studied and made to play 
no unimportant part in accentuating the architectural 
character, and to this important feature much of their 
interest is due. 

While the style mentioned seems peculiarly appro- 
priate for the purpose, because of its long and traditional 
use for collegiate buildings, the closer the adherence to 
forms that goto the making of a style, the less individual 
the architect’s work. Mr. Ittner, however, has invested 
his work with an individuality that is pleasing and a dis- 
tinction that promises to be enduring. 

несне Кей School. The earliest of the schools, 
wherein a marked departure was made from the design 
of previous buildings, was the school named in honor of 
the poet of childhood, Eugene Field, a native of St. Louis. 

The design does not classify itself under any of the 
conventional styles, although it owes more to Spanish in- 
fluence than to апу other. This feeling is more apparent 
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in the attic story and overhang of the cornice, in the low 
gables and red tile of the roof, and in the towers, which 
connote well with the design of the building in general 
character as well as in detail. One naturally looks for a 
central entrance, but this feature has been omitted and 
entry is made through the basement openings, distin- 
guished by label inscriptions, to vestibules, which in turn 
open into a stair halt, and from which stairways in the 
towers ascend to upper floors. 

The basement contains separate playrooms for each 
sex, 76 feet by 25 feet in size, accessible through side en- 
trances; space for boiler, coal and fan room. The first 
floor has six classrooms 25 feet by 32 feet in size, with a 
small office for principal, and a kindergarten 30 feet wide 
by 50 feet long. Second and third floors have same dis- 
position of rooms, except the space over kindergarten is 
utilized for an additional classroom. Adjoining every 
room is a wardrobe having outside light and ventilation 
and accessible from classroom only. The corridors are 
20 feet wide by 106 feet long, thus affording ample space 
for rapid egress in case of fire. 

Exterior walls are of a reddish speckled brick laid in 
Flemish bond, with joints of white mortar, flashed brick 
being introduced at random. Тһе gables and towers are 
taid in a diapered pattern that adds interest as well as 
variety to the wall surfaces. Cream white terra-cotta has 
been used for the trimmings, a color that harmonizes well 
with the brickwork. 

The design exhibits a logical development of the plan, 
clearly expressed in a direct manner. It owes little to 
precedent, and withal is a well-inanaged composition, in- 
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ENTRANCE, RALPH WALDO EMERSON SCHOOL. 


vested with a quality of fine distinction. 
room was $5,600; per cubic foot, 1534 cents; total cost of 
building, $123,241. 

Жатғаға Wyman School. The Wyman was the first 
school wherein Mr. ittner reverted to the Tudor Gothic 


The cost per 
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HENRY T. BLOW SCHOOL, 


(Plans practically same as Wyman School.) 
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COTE BRILLIANTE SCHOOL. 


(Plans practically same as Wyman School.) 
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style foramodel. It has not been servilely followed, how- 
ever, but has been used in a free and individual manner. 
However admirable the forms that fitted conditions of a 
bygone age, they have not been used where they were 
not well adapted to the requirements of the problem. 
The design gains immeasurably by the grouping of the 
windows, which are of sufficient area to effectually light 
the rooms, but this characteristic feature of the style has 
not been well sustained by such other characteristic fea- 
tures as stone mullions, ınolded jambs and label mold- 
an omission necessitated by the limitation of cost, 
while transom bars are usually considered detrimental to 
effective lighting. 

The plan shows a building 240 feet in length, with pro- 
jecting wings anda central entrance accentuated by towers 
that are reminiscent of an age when such a feature was 
one of defense, but in this instance serve the very useful 
purpose of ventilating shafts. The side entrances and 
accessory tcrrace features are especially interesting in 
design, and open into the playrooms in basement. "The 
building is but two stories in height and is crowned by a 
roof of red tile, whose long and unbroken sweep imparts 
a dominant note to the design. 

The floor plans illustrated show twenty classrooms 
with a large kindergarten and a lecture room over same; 
a library and principal's office conveniently located on the 
axis of the second story corridor. This general plan, 
modified by the conditions arising from variation of site 
and size of lot, has been adopted for subsequent buildings. 
It seems admirably adapted to the requirements, while the 
limitation of height to two stories is an improvement over 
earlier three-story buildings that readily commends itself. 

The brickwork is of the same color and texture as 
the Field School, but the walls above the stringcourse 
of stone have been enlivened by a diapered pattern com- 
posed of varying shades of red and gray brick. "The 
balcony and mullioned window over the main entrance 
are interesting for the skillful manner in which they 
have been worked out in brick. 

The cost per room was $5,600; per cubic foot, 14 cents; 
total cost of building, $128,888. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson School. In the Emerson School, 
Mr. Ittner has attained a more picturesque result than 
in the preceding school, and one that suggests more 
clearly the feeling of English work of the Tudor period; 
tempering the style, however, by his own point of view. 
It is distinctly more successful than the earlier designs, 
and proves that a restrained picturesqueness adds to, 
and is not incompatible with, a successful building from 
a utilitarian standpoint. It also appeals more strongly 
to the pupil, and is therefore valuable in inspiring that 
liking for one's environment which counts for much in 
school life. 

A variation from the preceding plan results from the 
addition of a central wing, making the plan form the 
letter E. The same arrangement of stairways that 
obtains in the Field School is also present in the Emer- 
son, the towers occupying the same relative position on 
plan. The entrances, however, as shown by the charm- 
ing illustration of the fore court. are more distinctive 
and have been located and treated in a more logical 
manner, and the general result is somewhat more pleas- 
ing. The small groups of windows in the wings are 


ings, 
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designed with the view of lending architectural effect, 
rather than for the purpose of light; that vital feature 
being derived from the larger groups of mullioned win- 
dows on the side elevations. 

The superstructure rests on a stone underpinning 
of singular charm, laid up in white limestone of long, 
thin courses, with wide joints of unusual depth. The 
walls are of red brick laid in English garden wall bond, 
with flashed headers; the openings being accentuated by 
jambs and trimmings of buff Bedford stone. A pitched 
roof covered with black slate, with ridges of redterra-cotta, 
crowns the building, which contains twenty-two rooms. 

The cost per room was $5,636; per cubic foot, 143, 
cents; cost of completed building, $123,992. 

Погасе Mann School. Тһе Mann School is on a much 
smaller scale than the schools heretofore mentioned, con- 
taining but nine 25 feet bv 32 feet classrooms and a kin- 
dergarten room 25 feet by до feet in size. Тһе plan il- 
lustrated explains itself, and the exterior design faith- 
fully expresses the plan. It follows the same general 
style that characterizes the Wyman School, and is not 
without interest for its simple, though well-considered 
design. 

As will be seen from the detail of the entrance door- 
way, the brickwork is also of the same texture and char- 
acter as the Field and Wyman schools. 

Тһе cost per room was 50,007, рег cubic foot, 14 9-10 
cents; total cost of building, $60,070. 

Cote Brilliante School. “This school is also Tudor 
Gothic in general feeling, quiet and refined to a marked 
degree, and recalls the aspect of English collegiate build- 
ings. Like the preceding schools, it is but two stories in 
height, -— an element in design most effective in giving а 
desirable long and low line, which, in this instance, is 
terminated by the end wings and broken by the well-de- 
signed centralentrance. Тһе grouping of the windows is 
also effective in imparting character to the building, which 
is in course of erection, and gives proinise of being one of 
the most successful designs that has come from Mr. 
Ittner's hand. 

It will contain a high and well-lighted basement, 
twenty-two classrooms, a kindergarten, a principal's of- 
fice, storerooms, etc. 

'The brickwork will be light red in color, laid with wide 
joints of white mortar. The roof will be covered with 
red shingle tile. 

The cost per room will be $6,758; per cubic foot, 17 
cents;totalcostof building, $162,213, which includes wreck- 
ing and removal of the old school buildings and an un- 
usual amount of grading and yard work. 

Henry Г. Blow School. “The plan of this school fol- 
lows the same lines developed in the Cote Brilliante School, 
and the exterior design also suggests and conforms in a 
measure to the design of the same school, differentiated, 
however, by the Dutch treatment of the gables that crown 
the end wings, and in the design of the main entrance. 

Like its prototype, it reveals its purpose in a clear 
manner, and is likewise notable for its dignified and well- 
managed design. It will contain 22 rooms. 

The cost per room will be $6,243; per cubic foot, 16 
cents; total cost of building, $149,840, which also includes 
wrecking and removing old school buildings and an ex- 
traordinary amount of grading and yard work. 
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strongly pointed out to them by their assessors, Mr. Bodley 
and Mr. Norman Shaw; so that they eventually asked Mr. 
Bodley to coöperate with Mr. Scott. This he declined to 
The com- 


do, but offered to act as advisory architect. 


HOUSE AT STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 
Horace Field, Architect. 


mittee dissented, stating that unless their proposal were 
agreed to, the matter would fall through. Hence it was 
in these cireumstances, and to prevent the competition 
becoming once more a fiasco, that Mr. Bodley finally con- 
sented to act conjointly with Mr. Scott. 

A start has been made 
with the setting-out of the 
ground for the National 
Memorial to Queen Vic- 
toria in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, though a long 
time must elapse before the 
work is by any means 
complete. Two notable 
changes have been made 
in the scheme since it was 
last before the public. It 
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FIFTH AND SIXTH FLOOR PLANS. 


THE NEW TOWER AT CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 
Alfred Saxon Snell, Architect. 
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scems that the building of London's long-talked-about 
hotel-de-ville will be connected with the scheme, for the 
County Council intend to house themselves at the castern 
end of the roadway that will lead from the palace to Char- 
ing Cross (the extension of the Mall), and we may expect 
the occasion to institute the largest architectural compe- 
tition for many years. 

The reception of Mr. McKim was a most hearty onc 
and appreciation for his work was general among those 
who saw the large number of photographs which he 
brought over on the occasion of the Royal Gold Medal 


presentation. Mr. Aston Webb, the president of the In- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HOUSE AT STANMORE, 


stitute, observed that Mr. MeKim’s style was based largely 
on Italian examples and showed French training; it had 
true artistic feeling, nobility of plan, breadth of treat- 
ment, suitability of purpose, and absence of unnecessary 
or meretricious ornament; and while founded on tradi- 
tional lines showed just that amount of individuality 
required, without which the best work must be dull and 
uninteresting. 

The new library at Kingston-on- Thames, shown among 
the accompanying illustrations, 1s of a type of design one 
would like to see more generally followed in this country. 
The building is of red brick with stone enrichments, the 
roof being tiled. 

At Charing Cross Hospital a new surgical block and 
nurses' home are being built. 'lhe tower illustrated is 
noteworthy for its two top floors of isolation wards, which 
are a special feature of the hospital. 
well above all surrounding buildings, cach room has three 
sides open to the air. Тһе sanitary convenienees аге 
placed in the projecting turrets and can be reached from 
the wards by the open balconies only. 


Besides being lifted 


Mr. Lutyens is always individual and the house at 
Overstrand is particularly characteristic in its treatment. 

The Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham Road, 
London, has quite recently been opened and is a good 
example of the architect’s methods in emphasizing the 
vertical. It is a red brick pile. 

The Maurice Hostel at Hoxton needs no coinment. 
The architect is the son of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R. A. 

The houses at Stanmore and Huntly, by Mr. Horace 
Field, are both built of red brick with white painted wood- 
work and red tiles on the roofs. The entrance doorway 
to the nurses’ house at the new hospital for women on the 
Euston Road, London, W. C., is in white Portland stone; 
the shutters to the windows are painted green. 
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FIREPROOF СОМА АИ ОТА 

T the recent annual convention of the International 
A Association of Fire Engineers held at Atlantic City. 
Perez M. Stewart, late superintendent of buildings in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, read a highly in- 
teresting paper on fireproof construction. In view of the 
opportunity afforded Mr. Stewart, while the head of the 
New York Building Department, to study the advance- 
ment made in the design and eonstruction of fire-resisting 
structures, and the further circumstance that he is a 
builder of long practical experience, his recent paper is 
of more than ordinary interest. 
from it: 


Following are extracts 


SUPERIOR TYPES. 

“It would seem to indieate almost mental aberration 
to seriouslv question to-day the efficiency of the better 
types of fireproof construction. No better proof can be 
wished for of the fact that fireproof construction really 
does reduce the fire loss than the favorable premium rates 
granted by fire underwriters on superior tvpes of con- 
struetion. 

“ Fire proteetion is a term broad and elastic. Roughly 
speaking it may be divided into three parts: (1) the pro- 
tection from without afforded by the municipality ; (2) the 
ability of the building itself, in consequence of 1ts strue- 
tural excellence, to withstand the effects of fire, either 
from within or from without; (3) the multitude of fire- 
detecting and fire-fighting devices installed in, but not 
integrally a part of, the building itself. 

“ Concerning the first division it would be presump- 
tuous for me to speak to this audience. 

“Anything like a comprehensive review of the third 
division would run far beyond the limits of a paper such 
as this. 

“Prior to, however, and during my term of office as 
superintendent of the Department of Buildings, Borough 
of Manhattan, somewhat unusual opportunity was af- 
forded me to study the question of fireproof eonstrnetion 
pure and simple, and it is concerning a few phases of this 
that I shall call your attention. 

“ А careful consideration of the matter of fire protec- 
tion should convince every owner that the introduction 
of safeguards against fire will bring a fair return in re- 
duced rates on the increased outlay, besides fulfilling a 
moral obligation which he owes to his lessees, tenants, 
neighbors and himself. 


DEPARTMENT STORE HAZARDS. 

“Several theaters in New York have had their insur- 
ance rates materially reduced because of changes in their 
construction made at the instigation of the Department 
of Buildings. 

That the fireproof character of a hotel is а most 
desirable advertisement is indicated by the fact that some 
proprietors who cannot honestly elaim that charaeteristic 
attempt to deeeive their patrons by untrue representa- 
tions. One of the large hotels of New York maintains a 
room in a burnt condition as an indication of what ean 
happen in a fireproof hotel without the knowledge of any 
of the patrons or the proprietor. A fire that originated 
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in this room nearly burned itself out before any one was 
aware of it. 

‘This is preliminary to a question which I wish to 
ask: Why is so much in the way of municipal regulation 
given to the subjeet of theaters and so little to the sub- 
ject of department stores? 

“Municipal regulations all over the eountry provide 
for almost every contingency which may occur affeeting 
human life in theaters or other places of public asscm- 
blage. Department stores, however, scem to be passed 
over entirely in the requisites of the city fathers. 
Theaters and their management are provided for by a 
code as long as the moral law. In the case of depart- 
ment stores, however, probably three to five times as 
many people are allowed to congregate to the square 
feet of building occupied, and yet no adequate provision 
for their safety is made. 


FIREPROOF MATERIALS, 


** By fireproof materials is meant such as not only do 
not burn, but which, under the action of fire, remain 
intact and preserve their strength or the strength of 
those parts which they protect. 

** As an illustration of the distinction between incom- 
bustible materials and fireproof materials, we need only 
refer to the unprotected as against the protected or 
fireproof column, Cast iron certainly will not burn, yet 
the effect of the heat of a fire is well shown in the 
bulging and collapsing of the unprotected columns of 
the Hackett-Carhart building at the corner of Broadway 
and Thirteenth Street, New York City, last winter, 
causing nearly the entire roof and part of the floor below 
it to fall in. 

SPREAD OF FIRE. 

“Тһе danger of the spread of fire in a building 
inereases, first, with the increase in area covered; and 
second, in greater degree with the increase in height. 

“Тһе danger is met in the first instance by providing 
fire stops in the way of brick walls or fireproof partitions. 
Any openings that may be necessary in these partitions 
should be provided with fireproof doors and windows. 

«The spread of fire in a vertical direction is un- 
doubtedly most effectively guarded against by making 
the floors continuous and unbroken, that is, eliminating 
all openings in the floors and placing neeessary means 
of communication, such as stairways, clevators, pipes, 
shafts, belts, etc., in shafts entirely separated from the 
rest of the building by brick walls. 


WIIERE PROTECTION IS NEEDED. 


* Sueh ironwork as is neeessary for the construction 
of the shaft should be thoroughly protected by fireproof 
covering. No woodwork whatever must enter into the 
construction. The neeessary openings must be provided 
with fireproof doors. For this purpose the fire under- 
writers' door is the best, although for offices and resi- 
dence buildings it is generally regarded as impracticable 
on aeeount of its unsightliness. In such cases doors and 
frames of metal ог wood covered with metal, the so- 
called Kalimined process, which are now being produeed 
in a variety of shapes and finish, can be well used. Door 
openings should be the only ones allowed in shafts. Where 
it is necessary to provide light, and it cannot be obtained 
by windows opening direetly to the outer air, it can be 
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secured by window lights in the doors; ог if that is not 
sufficient, by stationary metal sashes set in metal frames. 
In all cases the windows should be glazed with wire 
glass. 

“ What has been said of elevator shafts applies equally 
well to interior light and vent shafts, except. of course, 
that in such cases the window sashes cannot be made 
stationary. 

EXPOSURE HAZARD. 


“Іпа closely built-up location, no matter how much 
care or money has been expended upon a building to 
make it safe against fire within itself, there still remains 
the danger of fire damage, if not destruction, from the 
outside. 
creasing in thickness from the top down as the most sat- 
isfactory protection against the attacks of fire from the 
outside. 

“If a building can be inclosed in solid brick walls on 
all sides, carried three feet above the roof level, it would 
be practically safe against fire from the outside. But the 
public is not yet ready to sacrifice the space necessary 
for the interior courtvard that would be required for light 
and ventilation purposes under such conditions. 


Underwriters generally regard a brick wall in- 


““Опе of the most potent natural conditions tending 
to augment the fire loss is what is known as the exposure 
hazard. "This defines the likelihood of a building to 
become ignited by a fire from without the walls. "Tables 
of fire loss, covering a number of years, show that nearly 
one-third of the fire loss of the country is due to the 
exposure hazard. Fire is communicated from one build- 
ing to another in almost every case through wall open- 
ings, through doors or windows, and to provide against 
this danger fire protectionists have devoted some of their 
best endeavors. 


FIRE DOORS AND SIIUTTERS. 


“Since wall openings must normally be open more or 
less of the time, either to traffic or to the passage of light, 
the first form of protection took the obvious form of a 
sheet-iron door or shutter arranged to be closed at night. 
Practical experience, however, soon showed that any con- 
siderable amount of heat warped the sheet-iron shutter to 
such an extent as to seriously impair its usefulness. A 
great improvement on the iron shutter came with the 
design of the tin-clad wooden shutter, a device without a 
superior for many forms of wall opening protection. As 
applied to the windows of mercantile establishments, 
however, the tin-clad shutter shared with the sheet-iron 
shutter several defects. It did not admit a night fire in a 
building to be seen from the outside; it did not lend itself 
readily to the adaptation of devices to close the shutter 
automatically in the event of fire, and it was very un- 
sightly. 

WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 

“Among the recent important fires showing the effi- 
ciency of wire glass windows in reducing the exposure 
hazard may be cited the Armour Lard Refinery, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago; the Case Plow Works in Racine, 
Wis., and the Mitchell Wool Warehouse in Philadelphia. 
In each of these instances the spread of firc to very valu- 
able properties standing but a few yards distant was pre- 
vented through the resistancc offered by wire glass win- 
dows in the walls of the adjoining building." 
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Selected Miscellany. 


PULLING А BUILINNG TOGETHER. 
HERE are several things we understand better in 
this eountry than they do on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The St. Pancras Midland Railroad Freight 
Depot in London was visited by a fire, and under the in- 
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DETAIL BY BEEZER BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS. 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


fluence of the heat the girders, which to judge from the 
accounts were not protccted at all, expanded sufficiently 
The advent 
of the fire department and thc chilling effect of large 


to throw the walls perceptibly out of line. 


DETAIL BY SASS х SMALLHEISER, ARCHITECTS. 
New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


volumes of water which were thrown into the building 
then caused a reaction which resulted in the walls being 
gradually pulled back into position as the metal cooled. 
An application of a similar principle has been often used 


DETAIL BY CHARLES В. MEYERS, ARCHITECT. 
White Brick & Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
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COURTHOUSE, HAMMOND, IND. 


J. U Mutton, Architect: 
Covered with American S Tile furnished by Cincinnati Roofing 
Tile & Terra-Cotta Co. 


in this country to rectify irregularities in a brick wall. 
A short time since, the side wall in a large building in 
a western city bulged so far out of line that the authori- 
ties intervened and a total collapse of the structure was 
looked for. The difficulty was remedied by connecting 
the two opposite walls across the 
building at short intervals by 
two-inch iron rods with nuts and 
heavy washers on the ends. Al- 
ternate rods were heated and 
the expansion taken up by turn- 
ing in the nuts. Then as the 
wall was drawn in by the con- 
traction of the iron on cooling 
the remaining bolts were heated 
and in their turn tightened, and 
the process repeated until a bulge 
of some eight or ten inches was 
effectually counteracted. “his 
proeess is an excellent one when 
itiscarriedoutintelligentlv. But 
we remember one occasion in 
which the same system was tried 
but the strain on the rods was 
so great that, though they ex- 
panded with the heat, they were 
simply pulled out again under 
the contraction, and it was the 
rods instead of the brickwork 
which gave way. 


SWAYING SKYSCRAPERS. 

It is extremely interesting to 
note the varying accounts in the 
papers of the behavior of the 
Flatiron building, New York, 
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during a storm which 
recently passed over 
the city. According 
to one witness the 
upper portion of the 
structure rocked like 
a ship in a gale. 
According to another 
nearly all the glass tn 
the windows was shiv- 
ered in fraginents and 
portions of the coping 
stones were hurled to 
the ground, while 
many confess to have 
been able to see avery 
marked oscillation in 
the structure. In the 
absence of scientific 
testimony we are in- 
clined to believe that 
nearly all of this is the 
effect of the imagina- 
tion. Some years 
since, when the 
American Surety 
building was newly 
built, similar state- 


DETAIL BY HARRY ALLEN JACOBS, 
ARCHITECT. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


ments were made about its behavior in a storm, and to 
test them the superintendent suspended a heavy plumb 
bob by a fine piano wire, dropping through a height of 


BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


J. H. W. Hawkins, Architect. 
Built of **Ironclay" Brick. 


fifteen or more stories, the bot- 
tom being arranged to be self- 
registering. He was unable to 
detect the slightest motion dur- 
ing the heaviest wind storm. 
The Flatiron building is thor- 
oughly well built, isathoroughly 
substantial structure, and while 
we would not be so rash as to 
claim that it did not move at all, 
we very much doubt that any 
one could have detected motion 
without the most scientific in- 
vestigation. Ifany one looks up 
against the sky toward any tall 
stationary object, that object 
seems to be at the point of 
toppling over. It is an optical 
delusion which is often noticed, 
and might easily account for 
what observers claim to have 
clearly distinguished in connec- 
tion with the Flatiron building. 


IN GENERAL. 


The Atelier Donn Barber of 
New York City gave its third 
annual ‘‘smoker” on October 
the first. The projects rendered 
during the past year were ex- 
hibited, and talks were given by 
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DETAIL BY A. H. VINAL, ARCHITECT. 


Standard ‘lerra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


pages of our September number. The roof is 
the closed shingle pattern of the Celadon Com- 
pany, and the feature referred to is the special 
hip roll, designed for shingle patterns carrying 
the line of each course unbroken around the 
angle of the hip, which gives a quiet, and highly 
artistic effect to the entire roof. 


dl - ) шат The Kendrick Promotion Company, Denver, 

meet "= SSE Colo., are about to erect new plants for the 
5 ~ 5 manufacture of common and high-grade bricks, 
also cement and plaster. The land which this 


MINNEAPOLIS GAS LIGHT CO. BUILDING. 


Brick furnished by Columbus Brick & Terra-Cotta Co. NE БСГ 
Terra-Cotta by Winkle Terra-Cotta Co. company owns, which is in close proximity to the 


Mr. Barber, Mr. Carrere and Mr. Louis Met- 
calf, also by Professor Hamlin of Columbia 
College, and Lloyd Warren, chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects. 


Eli Benedict, architect, has taken an office 
in the new building at No. 1947 Broadway, 
New York City, and would like to receive 
manufacturers’ eatalogues and samples. 


E. Brielmaier & Sons, architects, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have opened a branch office 
at 640 Broadway, New York City, and would 
be pleased to receive eatalogues and samples 
of building materials. 


Browne & Joy, engineers and architects, 


First National Bank Building, Birmingham, HARLEM CASINO, NEW YORK CITY. 

Ala., desire manufacturers’ catalogues and о Г | 

samples. Front brick made by Ohio muri ee Co., Pfotenhauer & Nesbit, 
Special attention should have been called 

to a feature of the tile roof of the house, Buena Park, city of Denver, contains millions of tons of clays whieh 

ПІ., George W. Maher, architeet, shown in the inserted are particularly well adapted for the manufaeture of thc 


better grades of brick. This same land is also rich in 


cement material and lime rock in large quantities. 


In the fall of 1872 the Union Akron Ccment Com- 
pany, through its Chicago house, furnished 2,100 bar- 
rels of the Akron (Star Brand) Cement to thc United 
States government, for putting in the lower part of the 
concrete foundation for the Chicago post office. 

Nearly twenty-five years afterward, during the 
spring of 1897, the Chicago post office was taken 
down, to make room for a new and larger building. 

In the May, 1897, issue of the Cement and Engineer- 
mg News, the following in reference to the concrete 


foundation is found: “ In the wrecking of the Chicago 
DETAIL BY CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. post office, the contractor encounters a mass of 14,000 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. cubic yards of concrete, underlyingall foundations, walls 
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and vaults, 
while a contin- 
uous mass or 
slab of con- 
crete covers 
the entire area 
of thebuilding 
fromthrce feet 
six inches to 
four feet six 
inches thick. 
The space be- 
tween the un- 
derside of the 
basement floor 
and the top of 
the concrete 
slab is filled in 
with Louis- 
ville cement; 
this yields eas- 
WISP to ом 
slight efforts. 
The concrete 
slab composed 
of a higher 
gradcof cement 
is tough and rc- 


DETAIL BY HERTS & TALLANT, ARCHITECTS. 


Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


fractory and is giving the contractors much trouble, and is 
the cause of the delay in clearing the site, and involves a 
penalty of 8100 per day to the contractors, running since 
А р PX me 
The work 
of removal 
оп fes 
large body 
of con- 
crete is be- 
ing vig- 
orously 
pros (Ы 
euted by 
the aid of 
numerous 
St © a im 
drills and 
dynamite. 
Even this 
proves a 
slow and 
tedious 
process, 
and is an 
object les- 
son as to 
the respec- 
tive quali- 
ties of a 
good and 


sometimes 
CHAPIN BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. indiffer- 
| | Е. H. кеш Architect. ent ce- 
Terra-Cotta furnished by the New York an 
Architectural Тегга-Соца Co. ment. 


ВКТСК БАВИ IDE И АЕ 


The following is an extract from a letter received by 
them from the Chicago HouseWrecking Company who had 
the contract for taking down the old post office building: 


CHiCAGO, ILL., December 3, 1897. 
Union Akron Семехт Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen, Answering yours of November 23, regard- 
ing foundation of the post office building, will say regard- 
ing its resistance to the drills and dynamite, that it was а 
very tough composition, and it was the worst thing we 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Built of light gray Roman brick, made by Kreischer Brick Mfg. Co. 


ever ran up against. We had to drill holes every eight- 
een inches, and we used five times the amount of dyna- 
mite figured upon. It was very slow work, without any 
satisfactory results. Yours truly, 

CHICAGO House WRECKING COMPANY. 


''he concrete slab mentioned herein, that was so 
tough and rcfractory, was made with the Akron (Star 
Brand) Cement. 
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LIBRARY COMPETITION.— JURY OF AWARD. 


HE following named gentlemen have consented to 
judge Тнк BRICKBUILDER Library Competition: 

ROBERT S. PEABODY (Peabody & Stearns), presi- 
dent Boston Society of Architects. 

PROFESSOR D. DESPRADELLE, Professor of 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

CHARLES A. COOLIDGE (Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge). 

CLARENCE Н. BLACKALL. 

WILLIAM C. HALL, president of the Perth Amboy 
Terra-Cotta Company. 

There was а large number of drawings submitted in 
the competition, and the work of judging them will neces- 
sarily be slow. We hope, however, to be able to announce 
the awards іп THE BnickBUILDER for December. 


THE ARCHITECTS NAME. 


HE earliest appearance of an illustrated architectural 
journal in this country dates from about 1876. Ор 

to about 1890 illustrations of architecture were restricted 
to purely technical papers and a very few magazines, but 
the improvement in process work and the development of 
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the capabilities of the press made it possible for the daily 
papers to print with the news more illustrations of various 
sorts, though it was six or eight years later before the 


newspapers discovered the way to print half-tones. The 
architectural illustrations in the daily press were a natural 
outgrowth of the rcal-estate column, but every year now 
sees a larger proportion of the space in our leading daily 
papers given up to illustrations of actual or proposed ат. 
chitecture. The reporters are keenly on the alert to 
secure drawings for reproductions of every prominent 
building proposed or even thought of, and usually these 
drawings are obtained through the intermediary of the 
architect, being in many cases reproductions of the work 
which he has prepared for his clients. The character, 
both of the drawings themselves and the reproductions 
which have appeared in the daily press, has been steadily 
increasing with each year, and some of the finest examples 
of draughtsmanship and design have found their way into 
the news columns. The equitable rights of the architect 
in such reproductions have, however, been very generally 
misunderstood by the journalists. During the earlier 
years of such publication it was the exception to note a 
drawing with which was coupled the name of the archi- 
tect; and while a reporter was usually quite willing to 
avall himself of the architect's efforts, to copy his draw- 
ings and to pump him for information, there seemed to 
be a feeling that if the architect's name appeared in print 
it was in the nature of a puff or a species of advertising 
to which the architect had no equitable right. This point 
of view is, we are happy to say, changing in many 
respects, and we believe it is coming to be the rule with 
the best daily papers to endeavor in each case to set 
forth the architect’s name in connection with the build- 
ing illustrated or described, not mcrely as a return of 
courtesies for the loan of drawings, but because it is an 
item of legitimate news in which many people are per- 
sonally intercsted. 

We feel that right in this line there is a possibility for 
a great work to be done by our draughtsmen's clubs. A 
newspaper would not omitan architect's name as a matter 
of spite any more than they would put it in as a matter 
of mere complimentary puff; but if our younger architec- 
tural societies were to take the mattcr up with their edi- 
torial friends and do a persistent amount of missionary 
work, to state the architect's position rightly, a great deal 
might be accomplished towards a more general recogni- 
tion of the architect's right in the reproduction of his de- 
sign, and anything which would so help the profession 
would tend to foster better architecture, and quite directly 
be a benefit to the community. 
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Brick Architecture in and about 


Chicago. ПІ. 


BY ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 


“THE best domestic architecture of Chicago during 

the last decade has been distinguished by its sim- 
plieity and severity. 
larly in an absence of ornament and the usc of simple, 
almost cheap materials. The wealthy eitizens, asa rule, 
are loath to spend money here for the sort of palatial 
magnificence which is making of New Yorka transplanted 


This severity. however, lies partieu- 


and more gorgeous Paris. 
'The work of Pond & Pond exemplifies excellently the 
possibilities of simple brickwork thoughtfully handled, in 


HOUSE, 4575 OAKENWALD AVENUE, 


Pond & Pond, Architects. 


which interest and effectiveness are gained by composi- 
tion, sometimes formal, oftener pictiuresquc. 

Of the formaltypes the colonial house on Азђиту Ахе- 
nue, Evanston, and the very clean-cut gabled house at 
4575 Oakenwald Avenue are good examples. The latter 
is of dull purplish red bricks, delicately freckled with 
accidental headers and stretchers almost black. The 
entrance arch, flanked by quoined piers with a double 
opening above, is unhackneyed and effective. In the pic- 
turesque apartment house at 5515 Woodlawn Avenue 
the basement 15 of dull brown rock-faced bricks with dull 
tan-colored pressed bricks above, serving as the ground 
for a diaper pattern and band treatment in the dark bricks 
in the third story. 

At 4854 Washington Avenue is another apartment 
building which, as a whole, is the best of the three. There 
is practically no ornamentation, except the frets on the 
pilasters flanking the entrance. 

At Lake Forest University, Reid Hall is a very pretty 
example of clean, formally picturesque brickwork. The 


ВЕСЬ ОЕ. 


proportion of the gables, the contrast of wall surface and 
massed openings, the judicious use of dark brick for base 
and horizontal bands above the delicate stratification of 
sunken courses in the central gable with its delicately 
erowned bell tower, arc all admirable. 

The house at 5220 East End Avenue and the house at 
5749 Woodlawn Avenue illustrate the difficulty of grafting 
the slight American porch upon a masonry house having 
a solid substantial English feeling. 

The more pleasing of the two is the Woodlawn Avenue 
house, in which the porch is replaeed bv a terrace which 
is screened and sheltered by an arbor. 

The work of the Pond brothers in the field of brick 
buildings for social settlements is as individual as their 
domestic work and presents similar characteristics. It 
is so well known that it is not shown here. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis boast a great many 
brewery buildings, but they are distinguished for their 
bulk rather than for architectural merit. 

In a very unpromising manufacturing neighborhood 
near the South Branch of the Chicago River is the plant 


ENTRANCE, AMERICAN MEDICAL JOURNAL BUILDING. 
Holabird & Roche, Architects. 


of the Schoenhofen Brewing Company, to which has just 
been added a remarkably clean, dignified and elever 
example of brickwork from the office of Richard G. 
Sehmidt. Although absolutely devoid of ornament in 
the common sense of the word, raised bands of the 
rough red paving bricks have been used in a masterly 
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ENTRANCE ТО APARTMENT, 4954 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 
APARTMENT, 


Architects. 
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manner to give a highly architectural appearance of 
unity and finish to the whole, in spite of the irregular 
fenestration with which the designer had to contend on 
both street fronts, the principal one of which is here 
shown. The effectiveness of the tower and of the en- 
tire building is marred by the lofty and irreconeilable 
steel staek of the power house in the rear. 


HOUSE OF CHARLES A. FROST, ARCHITECT. 


If any serious fault may be found with 
so excellent a modern building it is in the 
rather too sharp contrast of the stone en- 
trance with the brickwork. The smoke of 
the city will, however, remedy that in a few 
ınonths. 

The entrance detail is simple, original 
and strictly in harmony with the building; 
it is not a piece of borrowed bric-a-brae. 

Out on the prairie northwest of the city 
a sanitarium for consumptives has recently 
been erected, — from the same office, very 
interesting in composition, though severe in 
detail and almost without ornament. The 
central portion only is shown, the wings 
being at present uncompleted. Here the 
square masses of the central tower and 
flanking pavilion, with their airy bays and 
grouped fenestration against plain wall sur- 
faces, combine to produce a most agreeable 
effect. 

In the house at Burton Place and North 
State Street the same feeling for square blocky masses 
and grouped openings is seen, somewhat modified by the 
exigencies of planning and much more refined in detail. 
Неге а gray Roman pressed brick has been used, with 
bands and stylobate of Bedford stone, which about the 
doorway is richly carved with an original and beautiful 
** Sullivanesque ” design. 

A very successful three-story house, in which the third 
story is given an attic treatment without foolish saerifice 
of livable height, is the one designed by Howard Shaw at 


49th Street and Woodlawn Avenue. Неге ап almost bald 
squareness is relieved on one facade by the rather forced 
arcade treatment between bays, and on the Woodlawn 
Avenue end by the bowed cornice across the chimney. 

The delicate bits of carved detail are effectively placed, 
redeeming a certain rudeness in the rough red bricks. 

'T he entranee is very prettily managed with its splayed 
flat stone lintel serving as a hood. It is in- 
teresting to note here how well Mr. Shaw 
has managed the iron balcony without notice- 
ably disturbing his cornice scheme. 

The house at 5733 Lexington Avenue is 
equally good, although less original. An 
interesting feature is the use of compara- 
tivelylight red headers with darker stretchers 
in Flemish bond. As for ornament it is 
abundantly supplied by a luxuriant growth 
of “ Boston ivy," broad in scale and most 
refined, erisp and delicate in detail. 

The house at 2106 Calumet Avenue is 
less successful than the two former, but 
shows the same restrained and refined use 
of detail, against a foil of plain red briek, 
and is also another illustration of the great 
restraint which is shown by many wealthy 
Chieagoans when it comes to spending 
money for doinestic architecture in their 
own city. 

In Evanston, the unannexable and aris- 
tocratic north shore suburb of Chicago, My- 


HOUSE OF ALFRED H. GRANGER, ARCHITECT. 


ron llunt has done several notably good briek buildings; 
of these the most interesting and picturesque is the 
double house on Ridge Avenue. ‘The balcony front of 
brick on a heavy timber lintel supported by solid timber 
braces is its happiest feature. Here, certainly, is a good 
house without architectural ornament, serving all the 
better as a foil for the drooping sprays from the flower 
boxes behind the balcony rail. 

The apartment house on Chicago Avenue has a de- 
cidedly domestic air, as do the flat buildings on Orring- 
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ton Avenue and on Clark Street. Each is an agreeable 
departure from the stereotyped work of this class, so 
Fortunately the 
eitizens of Evanston have taken a firm stand against 


common nowadays in all large cities. 


the invasion of 
cheaply built specu- 
lators' ‘* Паг," and 
the local building or- 
dinances applying to 
buildingsof thisclass 
are so rigid as to 
almost prohibit such 
structures. 

The power house 
of the Yaryan Com- 
pany is built of a dull 
buff brick, laid in an 
effective cross bond 
with well-propor- 
tioned openings and 
a good denticulated 
cove cornice. 

lt is always inter- 
esting to see what 
manner of house an 
arehitect builds for 


himself. The neigh- 
boring houses of Mr. 


Hugh M. а. 


Frost and of Mr. Granger at Lake Forest, the one for- 

mally informal, the other romantie and more picturesque, 

are greatlv enhanced in effect by their beautiful setting. 
Across the way from the University of Chicago campus 


HOUSE, KENWOOD, ILL. 


Dwight H. Perkins, Architect 


on Lexington Avenue in a row of exceptionally good 
houses, occupied mostly by members of the faculty, are 
two designed by Hugh M. G. Garden. The one at the 
corner of s8th Street, opposite the Quadrangle Club, is 
one of the best examples of colonial adaptation to an 
unusual plan in Chicago. 


HOUSE, FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET 


Garden, Architect 


РЕТКЕ 


The pressed bricks of soft light red, laid with fine joints 
in white mortar, give a wall of a most agreeable tone. 
The details have been chosen from the best examples of 
old work and used with an unusual delicaey and restraint. 
It may be of interest 
to remark that this 
is Mr. Garden's first 
and last work in this 
style. There is an 
pre Пето alle 
least, а “ preach- 
ment" to be drawn 
from this fact, whieh 
it is doubtless wise 
to suppress. It 
might lead to a dis- 
cussion of the old 
question of *'prog- 
ress before  prece- 
dent," that one time 
alluringlyalliterative 
slogan of the Archi- 
tectural League of 
America. But to re- 
turn to Lexington 
Avenue. The Her- 
rick house, 5727 Lex- 
ington Avenue, is 


AND LEXINGTON AVENUE. 


another one of those good plain houses which are satis- 
factory without external ornament, if less interesting and 
less inviting of close inspection than some others not one 
hundred miles from New York City. 


HOUSE, 5727 LENINGTON AVENUE. 


Hugh M. G. Garden, Architect. 


We are certainly learning restraint here, and I believe 
we rather like it. “here is, after all, a very keen satis- 
faction in getting a pleasing and interesting building 
without a lot of features and ‘‘frills” that cost the owner 
good hard money, and which in a few years may go out 
of fashion. 


INTER BUTLER. 
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HOUSE, FORTY-NINTH STREET AND WOODLAWN AVENUE. HOUSE, 2106 CALUMET AVENUE. 


a. 


ENTRANCE, HOUSE FORTY-NINTH STREET AND WOODLAWN AVENUE, HOUSE, 5733 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 


Work of Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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Recent School Building in St. Louis. 11. 
WHELIAM B. ITTNER, ARGHITECT. 


BY 5, L SHERER. 
МАПА TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS. 
HE idea of manual training, like that of the kinder- 
garten, had its first trial in St. Louis, although 
introduced by Professor Woodward in Washington Uni- 
versity in 1879, and not in the publie schools. Now that 
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entranee, flanked by oetagonal towers, is supplemented 
by side entrances leading to the main eorridor, twenty 
feet in width, from which give auxiliary corridors eight 
feet wide. 

On the first floor there is a classroom for forty pupils, 
a reception room and prineipal's office; three laboratories 
devoted to the study of Chemistry, Physics and Biology, 
equipped for elasses of twenty-four pupils, cach labora- 
tory having a lecture room for forty-eight pupils, a 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


it has passed the experimental stage in the sehools, the 
Board of Edueation has deemed it advisable to add it to 
the eurrieulum of the new high schools, and thus supple- 
ment the work of the brain by the work of the hand. 
The first of the sehools in whieh this idea has domi- 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


teacher's laboratory, a storeroom for apparatus, and a 
dark room for photography. 

There are two woodworking shops 32 by то feet in 
size, one for earpentry, the other for wood turning and 
pattern work, eaeh equipped for twenty-four pupils and 
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JAMES E. YEATMAN HIGH SCHOOL. 


nated the plan is the William McKinley High School, and 
the plan well illustrates that expansion of the educational 
idea whieh is one of the marked tendencies of our time. 

It shows a building almost square on plan (255 by 253 
feet), and of a much more eomplex nature than the 
schools considered in artiele 1, An imposing central 


each having a wash, locker and tool room, as well as a 
storage and stock room. 

To provide for the manual training of girls, two rooms 
are devoted to Domestie Science, with a small model 
dining room adjoining, and one room for Sewing, each 
with its storeroom. 
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The auditorium is entered from the main corridor оп 
the first floor and has а seating capacity of 736; the gal- 
lery is entered from the main corridor of the second floor 
and seats 216 pupils. It has a large stage and two 


dressing rooms, while coat rooms arc provided near the 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


entrance to the auditorium, which isarranged 
and equipped so it may be used for evening 
lectures. 

The second floor has four 23 by 32 foot 
classrooms equipped for twenty-four pupils, 
four 28 by 32 foot rooms for forty-eight 
pupils, and two 32 by 4: foot rooms for 
seventy-two pupils. There is also a large 
room to be used as a library of reference. 

The third floor has four classrooms 
equipped for sixty-four pupils and two rooms 
for ninety-eight pupils: also a 23 by 64 foot 
room for frcchand drawing; a business room 
with necessary banking rooms, offices, ete., 
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PLANS, NORMAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


each equipped for forty-cight pupils; a large room for 
stenography and typewriting for twenty-four pupils; also 
а room for photography with dark room adjoining. 

The classrooms were planned to cnable the teacher to 
supervise the class at study, as wcll as to hear a class at 
recitation, provision being made for recitation chairs in 
addition to fixed seats, ~ ап arrangement that obviates 
large study halls used for recitation only. 

Where the central tower is carried above the third floor 
it provides space for a mechanical drawing room 72 by 32 
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feet in size, equipped for sections of forty-eight pupils, 
with two storage rooms and a room for blue printing. 

In the basement, adjoining the entrance vestibules, 
arc located the general locker rooms for cach sex; small 
locker rooms being also provided on each floor in order 
not to concentrate lockers in one location. 
Retiring rooms adjoin the general locker 
rooms. 

The boiler and coal rooms are located 
outside of the main building; the heating 
and ventilating apparatus and the electrical 
equipment for supplying power to shops 
have been installed under the auditorium, 
where an amphitheater scating forty-eight 
pupils is also located, in order that the dyna- 
mos and engines may serve for illustration 
and study by classes. 

The blacksmithing and machine shops, 
each 4o by 84 feet in size and equipped for 
sections of twenty-four pupils, are located 
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in the courts, lighted by skylights, and 
entered from main corridor through vesti- 
bules, thus preventing noise penetrating the 
building. Each shop has a storage, tool, 
locker and wash room. 

There is a gymnasium 41 by 85 fcet in 
size, with locker and shower baths for each 
sex; also a lunch room of the same dimen- 
sions, with kitchen adjoining. 

The entrance for janitors, engincers, 
ete., is placed at rear of basement, and the 
head janitor's room commands a view of 
all entrances to the main corridor. 

From the foregoing description, and by 
reference to the floor plans illustrated, which 
show more clearly the position of thc rooms 
in their relation to the general scheme, it 
will be scen that Mr. Ittner has devised an 
ingenious plan that cvinces much study, and one that 
promises to answer the multifarious requirements of a 
problem comparatively new in school architecture. 

The constructional features follow the same general 
lines outlined in article I, except that the interior bearing 
walls are of brick in lieu of steel columns encloscd with 
hollow tile. , 

The brickwork is light red in color, laid with wide and 
deep horizontal joints, in courses composed of three 
stretchers and a header, the latter being flashed. 
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'The cost of the building, exclusive of heating, venti- 
lation and plumbing, wil be $352,475, or $380,000 
ready to reeeive equipment and furniture; the cost per 
cubic foot sixteen and nine-elevenths cents, while the 
cost per square foot of floor area will be 32.95, à sum 
considerablv less than the cost of the old high school, not 
of fireproof construction, — a fact that demonstrates the 
efficient manner in which the new work has been ad- 
ministered. 

The high school named in honor of James E. Yeat- 
man is located in the northern part of the city, and will 
do for that section what the McKinley School will do for 
the southern district. It follows the same general plan 
developed in the latter school, and the differences that 
exist are of degree rather than of kind. The plan being 
practically the same, it naturally follows that the ex- 
terior design should reflect the same general treatment 
that characterized the design of the McKinley School, 
although the impression conveyed is that of a Jacobean 
rather than a Tudor design. The octagonal towers of 
the earlier building are replaced by square towers in the 
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Yeatman, one of them being used as a clock tower. The 
design of the main entrance shows a mingling of English 
Renaissance detail, while the limiting of the end bays to 
two stories, the piercing of the parapet wall and other 
variations serve to distinguish the building from its pro- 
totype. ў 

The brickwork is light red іп color, laid in English 
garden wall bond, with wide joints of white mortar. 

On the whole, the building exhibits the same well- 
considered planand well-controlled design that distinguish 
the McKinley School. 

In passing, it may be of interest to mention that in the 
naming of the new schools, civic-pride has prompted the 
Board to perpetuate the names of eminent citizens of St. 
Louis, as well as associating some of the schools with 
names famous in education, literature and statecraft. 

The cost of the building will be $307,766, exclusive 
of equipment, heating, ventilation, plumbing and wiring. 


In the new Normal lligh School a somewhat different . 


problem is presented in that it is to be devoted exclusively 
tothe training of teachers. It will provide accommodation 
for two hundred and fifty young women who will receive 
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a training that will fit them for service in the public schools 
of St. Louis. The building will be located immediately 
north of the Edward Wyman School and connected with 
same by a pergola, permitting communication between the 
two buildings and thus utilizing the Wyman School as an 
object lesson in practical teaching. 

The plans illustrated show that the ground floor will 
contain, in addition to boiler, coal and toilet rooms, a gym- 
nasium, a lunch room with serving room adjoining, a large 
locker room and a large morning room with fireplace. 

The first floor will contain two large laboratories, an 
assembly room, four classrooms and the principal's office. 

The second floor will have a library, drawing room, 
five classrooms and a lecture room or critique, with seats 
arranged on three sides and graduated in height. 

It will thus be seen that an unusual opportunity has 
fallen to Mr. Ittner to design a school building whose 
function is wholly unlike the buildings heretoforc con- 
sidered. 

The general architectural design harmonizes with, and 
conforms in a measure to, the adjoining school and the 
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brickwork will partake of the same general character. 
There is here, as in the other buildings, an entire absencc 
of any straining for effect not justified by the function 
expressed in the plan. Certainly the aspect of these 
school buildings leaves no doubt as to their purpose. 

That the schools illustrated in these articles show a 
marked advance upon previous school work in St. Louis, 
and that they will bear favorable comparison in design, 
construction and cost with the best school work thus far 
developed in the United States, is probably beyond con- 
tention. That they will demonstrate the wisdom of 
building schools of fireproof construction, thus insuring 
a feeling of security to parent, pupil and teacher, as well 
as reduced cost of maintenance; and that the expendi- 
ture for architectural fitness and the attainment of а 
beautiful environinent is money well spent, and will bear 
good fruit in imparting higher ideals to the pupil, will 
be finally conceded by the people at large, as well as 
by those who contend that our educational institutions 
should reflect the best thought of the age in design, con- 
struction and equipment, thus fulfilling their true func- 
tion as part of our educational system. 
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The Business Side of an Architect’s 
Осе. VI. 


BY D. EVERETT WAID. 
ARCHITECTS' FEES. 
^| HE subject of architects’ fees, treated in article У 
of this series, was greeted with an interest which 
led the editors of THE BRICKBUILDER and the writer to 
submit the following questions to a large number of the 
leading men of the profession throughout the country: 

ı. Will you kindly state what your charges are for 
professional services (or send a copy of your printed 
schedule) ? 

2. Do you find difficulty in charging more than five 
per cent for residence work or work costing less than 
$10,000? 

3. What, in your opinion, is the proper charge for 
factory work, mercantile and office buildings? 

4. Do you think it is common practice for architects 
to accept less than five per cent for office buildings or 
for work in general of large cost? 

5. Do you find that clients decline to pay traveling 
expenses and fees for experts? 

6. Observations as to the practice of submitting 
drawings without compensation in the hope of securing 
work; 

7. On entering competitions without compensation ; 

8. On entering competitions in which prizes are 
offered ; 

9. Оп the desirability of charging clients, in addition 
to the regular fee, five per cent on sanitary, heating and 
electric work to cover expert service as recommended by 
the American Institute of Architects. 

It is proposed here to present to the reader some of 
the answers received to these questions, in some instances 
individual replies and in others generalizations deduced 
froın many replies. 

Question One: The printed schedules which came in 
response to this question arc essentially similar to those 
given in THE BrickBU1LDER for February, 1903. Several 
architects replied that they use the Institute schedule. 
It is a fact not only that the Institute schedule itself is 
used by very many members of the profession, but that 
this selfsame scale is a bulwark to the profession in gen- 
eral in the matter of fees. 

It is therefore highly important that that official pro- 
nouncement be most carefully revised if it does not now 
represent the sense of the profession and does not inform 
the public clearly as to the main ethical points and fair 
charges which should obtain in the practice of archi- 
tecture. 

Question Two : Here are some of the answers: 

SEN OU 

“ Except in special cases we refuse all work costing 
under $10,000.” 

** Some difficulty in collecting." 

“Yes, but people are gradually becoming educated 
to it.” 

“Tf we charge more than five per cent, somebody else 
does the work.” 

“ІЁ I do the work the price is paid, but very, very 
often the work goes to those who charge but half." 
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“ Ме do not find any special difficulty in getting 
seven and a half per cent on residence work and ten per 
cent for alterations. ” 

“We have found by experience that we cannot do 
residence work at fivc per cent without an actual loss, 
and we prefer to eliminate such work entirely from our 
practice rather than to lower our rate below seven and a 
Mall Per CENE J 

Some architects, like C. Г. Schweinfurth and George 
W. Maher, invariably charge seven or seven and a half 
per cent for work costing less than $10,000. The pro; 
fession is quite a unit in declaring that five per cent is 
inadequate to give proper service on residence work. 
Yet there is no donbt that the majority of architects, 
having small offices and doing perhaps most of the work 
with their own hands, charge fivc per cent. And while 
they do, larger firms take such commissions at the same 
rate at an actual loss even, as leaders to larger work 
which they ınight otherwise lose. 

Question Three: The majority of replies say five per 
cent even for factories. Two firms say three and a half 
per cent for factories, others charge four per cent. Тһе 
writer, not doubting that many factories of which he 
has no information were designed for three and a half 
per cent and even less, has been surpriscd to find that 
very many expensive plants going up to-day have been 
designed by architects who actually reccived five per 
cent for their work; and there is evidence that the own- 
ers consider the fee a good in vestinent. 

A prominent firm in Chicago writes: “ Our charge for 
this class of work, including supervision, has bcen five 
per cent. In one case, which was a very plain factory 
building, merely a shell, we receivcd four per cent. 
We feel that if a uniform charge of four per cent on 
office buildings over $500,000 is generally asked, the 
remuneration would be sufficient." “Two other architects 
intimate that a slight reduction might be made from 
the five per cent rate on office buildings costing more 
than a million each. 

With the exccptions stated, the weight of testimony 
is strongly in favor of five per cent as the proper 
charge on factory, mercantile and office buildings, 
and particularly is it true of those best known as 
the architects of large works. The profession will 
be interested in knowing that D. H. Burnham & Co. 
never charge less than five per cent for any class of 
work under any circumstances. We have the highest 
authority for making that as an absolute statement. А 
very similar assertion may be made regarding the prac- 
tice of Holabird & Roche of Chicago, and Cass Gilbert 
of New York. 

A member of the firm of Clinton & Russcll gave the 
writer permission to quote him in this article: * Point 
to the Institute schedule and say that we never deviate 
from it. We get five per cent for all our office building 
work, except that which we do for the realty companies 
who build for themselves. The corporation of which the 
Fuller Construction Company is a part, for example, pays 
us three and one-half per cent on their buildings and do 
their own superintending.” 

George B. Post states that in the past twenty-five 
years he has not done even the largest work for less than 
five per cent. He, with Clinton & Russell, aver in the 
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most emphatic way that architects cannot afford to do 
their work, if they do it thoroughly as it should be done, 
for less than five per cent. This seems incredible to 
young architects who have counted themselves prosper- 
ous out of the fees on five thousand dollar houses. И is 
incredible because they do not realize that as soon as 
work becomes too large to be done all with one’s own 
hands he must carry an expensive office and office force. 
Mr. Post’s business has been of the most lucrative kind, 
including, as it has, but a comparatively small amount of 
residence work. His office is carefully conducted on a 
business basis, with no extravagant salaries, and yet his 
expenditures, as shown by exact systematic records ex- 
tending over a long series of years (the exact figures 
Mr. Post showed to the writer), have been enormous and 
amounted to two and one-half per cent; that is to say, his 
actual cash expense, not counting any allowance for his 
own time, was one-half the fees. For a series of three 
years at one period when prices of building materials 
were low, although Mr. Post had a large amount of work 
on hand, his actual office cost was three and one-half per 
cent. Mr. Post calls attention to one fact which will sur- 
prise less experienced architects, and that is that the 
cheaper and simpler class of office buildings cost the 
architect more in proportion than more expensive and 
elaborate buildings. It need hardly be said to architects 
that all this presupposes that we are referring to work 
thoroughly and properly designed and detailed and effec- 
tively supervised. A two per cent architect perhaps 
makes as much money in his own way as a five per cent 
man, but he, as plenty of illustrations prove, produces 
obviously two per cent buildings. If any of our readers 
will put away the temptation to win his first important 
piece of work by cutting his price with the hope thereby 
of establishing his reputation (and many a well-known 
architect must admit that he did that very thing), and if 
we can help in the struggle of architects to place compe- 
tition among themselves on a basis above price, we will 
have done something toward attaining recognition of the 
architect as a professional man with the high standing 
which he deserves. Let every architect fight for the 
regular schedule as a minimum corresponding to the 
physicians’ ‘‘ stated charge per visit," and look forward 
to the time when the prestige of his executed work will 
permit him to increase his rates, as does the famous sur- 
geon doing a $5,000 operation. 

Question Four: Some answered, “ No.” Two or three 
said, “ Unfortunately, yes." Others more guarded, ** We 
have reason to believe that such is sometimes the case;" 
and another, “ No, the cutting of rates is more general in 
the cheaper class of work.” 

Eames & Young, St. Louis, write: “ Yes, quite com- 
mon for them to accept almost any kind of offer.” 

Clinton & Russell say: ‘‘ We have had prospective cli- 
ents tell us that Mr. So-and-so offers to do this work for 
two and one-half per cent. We reply that if it is a mat- 
ter of price, we must lose the commission. An architect 
cannot afford to take work for less than five per cent if 
he does it thoroughly, as it should be done." 

Another well-known New York architect writes: “I 
believe some architects do accept less than five per cent 
for buildings of simple design and construction and of 
great cost, such as large loft buildings, plain office build- 
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ings, etc. ; but if proper attention be given, І do not 
understand how they could do it for a smaller amount; 
I myself have never done so." 

Question Five: The general response to this query 
indicates that the payment of travcling expenses in addi- 
tion to the regular fee is a well-recognized custom. One 
firm writes: 5 Where our work is out of town, we gener- 
ally have it understood and agreed in the beginning that 
the client pay all traveling expenses, and we have always 
found where this matter is discussed in the beginning, 
there is no trouble." 
however, has quite another phase to those architects who 
take work, not exactly “out of town," but in other cities 
where they have to come into competition with local men. 
This, of course, does not refer to those practitioners who, 


The subject of traveling expenses, 


by reason of conspicuous ability and reputation, are inde- 
pendent in the matter of fees. Inthis connection Patton 
& Miller of Chicago write of a problem which interests 
almost all architects at times: “ We offset the cost of 
traveling expenses to a certain extent by insisting upon 
the employment of a clerk of the works, or local superin- 
tendent, to be paid for in addition to our regular fees. 
We do not notice this among your questions, but it seems 
to us an iniportant point as to what extent architects pro- 
cure the services of a clerk of the works at the expense 
of the owner. We might say that our work at a distance 
from Chicago is superintended in one of two methods: 
the first, by the employment of a firm of local architects, 
who take entire charge of the superintendence, and we 
divide our commissions with them. In some cases we 
secure an addition to the five per cent commission. 
Where we do not have local architects take charge of the 
superintendence, we insist upon the employment of a 
clerk of the works. In such a case we limit the number 
of visits to one a month, or in small work to, say, two or 
three trips of inspection during the progress of the work. 
By reducing the number of trips for small work, we keep 
down the cost of traveling expenses, and we have found 
it much easier to persuade building committecs to employ 
a local superintendent, outside of our fees, than it is to 
pay us traveling expenses." 

In another article I shall touch upon the remaining 
questions submitted and the replies received to samc. 


H E design submitted by Architects Pond & Pond for 

the new Federal building for the occupancy of the 
post office at Kankakee, Ill, has been accepted by the 
Treasury Department and as soon as the details are com- 
pleted, work on the building will proceed. The selection 
of a design for this building is a matter of considerable 
interest, inasmuch as it is the first that has been made 
under the recent ruling of the, Treasury Department 
under what is well known as the Tarnsey Act providing 
for competition among leading architects for public build- 
ings. Heretofore the Tarnsey Act as interpreted by the 
Treasury Department has been made to apply only to 
the larger cities of the country in which buildings of con- 
siderable cost were to be erected. Under the recent 
ruling, however, of the Department the buildings in the 
smaller cities now come within the provision of that act, 
affording a generous opportunity for people who wish to 
compete for work of this class. 
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Fireproofing. 


A NEW УАТС КУБУ ИКО 
үү? have had frequent occasion in these eolumns to 

call attention to the tentative use which has been 
made of hollow terra-cotta tile in the construction of 
walls. Material of this description possesses so many 
and such obvious advantages that only lack of familiarity 
stands in the way of its very extended employment for 
all classes of buildings in which lightness, dryness, pro- 
tection against change of temperature, and low cost are 


to be desired. It has so far been used only in a very few 
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PHOENIX HOLLOW TILE WALL CONSTRUCTION. 


(Patented by Henry Manrcr «с Son.) 


cases in such a manner as to show its highest artistic 
possibilities: but as architects beeome more faniiliar with 
it, it is sure to develop a perfectly rational, «sthetic treat- 
ment which can be thoroughly in accord with its struc- 
tural possibilities. As at present used it has been con- 
fined mostly to storchouses, train sheds, stations, tank 
houses, and mills, though we have noted in another issue 
a few cases where it was used with great success in small 
isolated structures. Under the name 
of the Phenix Hollow Tile Wall Con- 
struction the use of this material has 
been reduced to a system which has 
proven extremely satisfactory. 

The American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company last year erected in 
Perth Amboy atank house 350 feet 
long Бу гоо feet wide and 24 feet 0 
inches high, in which the walls were 
constructed with a framework of 
twelve-inch vertical | beams spaced 
sixteen inches on centers, the en- 
closed wall being laid up with hard 
burned terra-cotta hollow blocks 
four inches thick and eight by twelve 


inehes. On every second course of 
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blocks and fitted in grooves thereon strips of band iron one 
byone-eighth inch were laid in Portland cement and riveted 
to the І beams with one by five-sixteenths inch rivets, 
thereby securing great tensile strength to the wall. The 
engineer in charge eonsidered such construction as fully 
meeting all requirements and as being equivalent in 
strength to a solid twelve-inch wall, while the saving in 
cost over the solid brick was fully one-third, and the dif- 
ference in weight under brick was 1,700,000 pounds. 
3esides this, the construction was much more rapidly 
erected than brick and was drier and warmer. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company also adopted 
the Phoenix system for the walls of their different build- 
ings at Perth Amboy; besides which several other build- 
ings are in proeess of construetion, one now being erected 
with walls 255 feet long. In all of these the terra-cotta 
blocks were four inches thick. Where heavier walls are 
desired the thickness of blocks would of eourse be cor- 
respondingly increased. 

This construction not only saves in cost of the wall 
itself, but it also makes possible a very material reduetion 
in the cost of foundations, as bearing is required only 
under the upright I beams and a very slight footing 
course under the intervening space. 

The comparative cost and weight of a wall of common 
brick and one of Phoenix hollow tile is as follows: 


Brick Wall. per 1000. 


1000 brick - - - - - - - - - - $7.2 
ı barre] Portland cement - - - - - - 2.50 
1 barrel lime - - - - - - - - - 1.25 
1 cubic yard sand - - - - - - - - 18:5 
Labor: А mason will lay in 8 hours at 65 
cents, 1200 bricks - - - - - - - $5.20 
Helper, 5 hours at ду че E - - - - 3.00 
Total Гог 1200 bricks - - - - - - $8.20 
Or, labor per 1000 - - - - - - - - 6.33 
Cost of brick per 1000, laid - - - - - $1855 


Counting rgo brick to the square yard makes the cost 
per square yard of brick wall r2 inches thick, $3.55. 


Phanix Wall Construction. 
Steel work, including one 6-inch upright 1 beam 
every 15 feet, or for each 25 square vards of wall, 
S 84 lbs. per yard, at $2.65 per 100 lbs. - - 80 а 
Band iron, 1-16 inch x г inch, 350 lineal feet for 
cach 25 square yards, or 1% lbs. per yard, at $3.20 


per:oo - = - - - - - - - а .04 
Portland cement, for every 150 square feet, 1 

barrel - - - - - - - - $250 

Sand, + cubic yard > - - - - - .63 

Per 150 square feet - - - - - - $3.13 


NEW WORKS, BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY. 
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Per square yard - - - - - - - - BIO 
Phoenix blocks, о per square yard, at i2 cents - - 1.08 
Labor: A mason and heiper will in one day lay 150 
square feet of these blocks at a cost of $3.20 for 
150 square feet, or per yard - - - - - .50 


Cost per square yard of Pho:nix wall - - - $2.05 


Scaffolding is omitted in both the above estimates, 
the cost being about equal. 

Compared by weight, a brick wall containing ioo 
bricks per square yard at 4 lbs. each weighs 760 lbs.; 
whereas 131, Phoenix blocks occupying the same space 
at 16 158. each weigh only 216 lbs. Applying these to a 
wall 200 feet long, if built of brick, and r2 inches thick, 
it would weigh about 252,000 lbs., as against 75,479 lbs. 
if constructed of Рћалих blocks and steel. 


HORTLY after the Boston fire of 1872, Capt. John S. 
Damrell, who had been the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, was appointed to the office of Building Commis- 
sioner, having charge of the department for the super- 
vision of buildings throughout the city. Captain Dam- 
rell's resignation from this office was accepted by the 
mayor last spring. \Vhile he has been atthe head of the 
Building Department the country has passed through the 
greatest building epoch it has ever seen. During the 
decade just completed the system of steel skeleton con- 
struction has been introduced into the city and brought 
to its present development. In 1872 a six-story structure 
was exceptional. To-day nothing but the restrictions of 
the law prevent us from going to fifty stories. During 
this time the city has nearly trebled in population and 
the whole business portion has been entirely rebuilt. It 
speaks well for Captain Damrell's ability and his personal 
integrity that the affairs of his office were from first 
to last conducted in such an admirable manner; and we 
know of no city in the country in which there has been so 
long a tenure of office for so important a position. The 
Commissioner who has just been appointed to succeed 
him is Mr. James Mulcahy, an architect of acknowledged 
standing and large experience in Boston. The office is 
one which rightly ought to be filled by an architect, and 
it is certainly a matter of congratulation to the city that 
an architect can be willing to forego his private practice 
and take upon himself the thankless tasks which are in- 
volved in the routine work of the department. Building 
commissioners are usually selected from the ranks of 
builders, but any argument which would apply in favor 
of such choice would apply even more strongly to the se- 
lection of an architect who would be able to appreciate so 
much more thoroughly the wsthetic considerations which 
very often largely control the practical constructional 
methods, and Mr. Mulcahy has an opportunity beforc 
him to not merely administer the laws in their true mean- 
ing and intent, but to aiso materially help in the develop- 
ment of good construction and better architecture. Usu- 
ally the building commissioners and the architects are in- 
clined to regard each other as natural enemies, to be cir- 
cumvented by all possible legal methods, but with the 
inspectors and the architects working in harmony, apply- 
ing a broad, common-sense interpretätionto the necessarily 
obseure requirements of a eomplicated law, the results 
cannot fail to be interesting and valuable to all concerned. 
There is one respect in which the existing laws rc- 
specting fireproofing in Boston are far from satisfactory, 
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in that they demand at once too muchand too little. Ac- 
cording to the letter of the statute all structural steel of 
every sort must be protected against the action of heat. 
This clause is so sweeping and its application at times so 
obviously absurd that we recall one instance in which a 
coat of fireproof paint applied to the members of a truss 
over a shed was accepted as compliance with the law. 
There was absolutely no necessity for any fireproofing 
whatever in this particular case, and there arise many in- 
stances in daily practice wherc a beam or column might 
be entirely melted away without affecting in the slightest 
degree the stability of the structure. In such cases fire- 
proofing constitutes an unnecessary tax which is better 
dispensed with. On the other hand, we will venture to 
say that three-quarters of the so-called fireproof construc- 
tion with materials other than burned clay or terra-cotta 
has very little practical value, and if fireproofing is to be 
done at all it ought to be more efficient. It is not in 
practice at all difficult to strike a reasonable average in 
this matter. The difficulty is in so framing and applying 
а law that shall neither allow a loophole for carelessness 
nor rascality nor be an undue tax increasing unnecessarily 
the expense of good building. Our laws should encour- 
age reasonable economy in construction quite as much as 
they should discourage bad building; and in the endeavor 
to make our laws comprehensive we have in some cases, 
and especially in some portions of the Boston Building 
Law, carricd fireproofing to an extreme. It is now pro- 
posed to appoint a commission to revise the statutes hav- 
ing these points especially in view. 


FIREPROOF STAIRWAYS. 

HH, much question there may be as to the 

equitable manner in which New York building in- 
spectors are permitted to exercise their discretion, the 
building law of that city is in many respects the best in 
the country, and it goes into scientific details to an extent 
that no other municipal ordinance has followed. The 
changes which from time to time have been made have 
been on the whole judieious ones and in accordance with 
scientific knowledge, and if the laws are not rightly en- 
forced or do not always produce the best results, the 
trouble is seldom with the wording of the statutes. One 
of the latest changes is in regard to stairways in fireproof 
buildings. Heretofore, a construction including iron 
stringers, cast iron risers and slate or marble treads was 
considered sufficient; but it was found by fatal experi- 
ence that the combined action of sudden heat and water 
would so shatter either ınarble or slate that a platform or 
tread might betotally inadequate to bear the weight of a 
single individual. The law consequently now provides 
that where slate or stone 1s used, such material shall rest 
upon a solid tread of wrought or cast iron. Unfortu- 
nately compositions of conerete, which in our judgment 
are quite as liable to disintegrate as either marble or 
slate, are still allowed to pass the law. Undoubtedly the 
most perfect construction which could be devised for this 
purpose would be hollow terra-cotta blocks, which have 
been made to form the riser, tread and soffit of each step 
in a single piece, and which can be built up in place in 
same manner as some of the older constructions in stone 
so as to be self-supporting and not requiring the use of 
steel. 


9 we THE 
Selected Miscellany. 


EXTERIOR PLASTERING ON IRON Ат: 


We have recently been shown a slab of cement plas- 
tering with sheet-iron lathing attached which was removed 
from the exterior walls of a house built not over five years 
ago, The iron Ја по had suffered so much destruction 
from rust that it had caused cracks and leaks in the 
plastering, so that the entire exterior of house had to be 
removed and replaced by wooden finish; this and repairs 
of interior of house,necessitated by leaky walls,entailed a 
very considerable expense. 

lf the construction of walls and roofs, including the 
needed flashings, is in any way defective, water will of 
course find its way to the back of lathing and plastering: 


DETAIL BY BEEZER BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


but even if walls and roofs are water-tight, a certain 
amount of moisture 1s certain to be condensed between 
plaster and wooden sheathing of outside walls. Iron 
lathing not protected by cement, waterproof coating or 
galvanizing and subjected to even a slight amount of 
moisture must speedily perish, with disastrous effect to 
the exterior plastering. It should be remembered also 
that a wooden frame exposed to high winds may гаек 
enough to form cracks in cement plastering, which at the 
best is decidedly brittle. Through eracks in the exterior 
walls the wind will certainly drive rain at every opportu- 
nity. 

If the lathing used for exterior work is of such a 
nature that cement mortar is not forced through its mesh 
sufficiently to cover all iron surfaces, it isevident rust will 
attack the lath unless it is sufficiently covered by paint, 
waterproofing or galvanizing. 

It is possible that a wire lathing might be entirely 
preserved by cement plastering, even if painting or other 
protection was not employed, but it would seem as if wire 
lathing galvanized is the safest material to use if speedy 
destruction of plaster is to be avoided. 


UNIFORM BRICK DIMENSIONS. 

After efforts extended through many ycarsa stand- 
ard for building brick has been agreed upon between 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Brick 
Makers’ Association, together with representatives of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and has been ordered to go 


ВЕТСК ВО ЭЕ" 


into force on May ı, 1904. The length of the brick is to 
be double the width plus the thickness of one vertical 
joint, and the thickness of the brick should be such that 
four courses and four joints would lay up one foot in 
height. Joints should be five-sixteenths for the bed, thus 
giving a standard length of nine and one-fourth inches 


from center to center of joints. 


DETAIL BY ISRAELS & HARDER, ARCHITECTS. 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


The bricks, laid dry, to be measured in the following 
manner: 

A. light stretchers laid square end and splay end in 
contact in a straight line to measure seventy-two inches. 

D. Eight headers laid side to side, frog upwards, 
in a straight line to measure thirty-five inches. 

C. Eight bricks, the first brick frog downwards, and 
then alternately frog to frog and back to baek, to measure 
twenty-one and one-half inches. 

A margin of one inch less will be allowed as to A, and 
a half inch less as to B and C. 


DETAIL BY BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


This is to apply to all classes of walling bricks, both 
machine and hand made. 

The advantage of uniformity in this direction is so 
obvious to every one that some such concerted action is 
bound to come in time in this country, and will surely be 
welcomed by every one who has ever had to bother over 
the lengths of brick and the jointing. 


BRICKLAYING BY 
MACHINERY. 
We note accounts of the 


trials which have been made of 
the machine invented by a Lon- 
don engineer for laying bricks. 
The machine is of quite simple 
design and is intended to do 
for bricklaying what the sewing 
machine has done for needle- 
work, and the hydraulic riveter 
for bridge and boiler work. It 
works on a girder capable of 


being raised as the work progresses, and travels along 
the girder by means of a pinion gear and chain. 
bricks are fed to the machine by hand, being pushed 


FIREPLACE IN 


into position by a lever and kept plumb by revolving 
Three men are required for the oper- 
ation, one to spread the mortar, one to feed the machine, 
and a third to work the mechanism. 


rollers at the side. 


six hundred bricks per hour 
can be laid with this machine 
as against five hundred per 
day by hand, which appears 
to be the average for brick 
masons in England, or twelve 
hundred a day, the amount to 
which we are accustomed on 
this side of the water. Thcre 
is no mechanical reason why a 
contrivance of this sort shonld 
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PEDIMENT 


PANEL, 


REID BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS. 


Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


LOUNGING 


The 


ROOM, 


Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


It is claimed that 


¿PANEL FOR BAY WINDOW. 
Executed in ''erra-Cotta by White Brick and Terra-Cotta Со. 
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not be perfectly adaptable for 
plain work and heavy walls, 
and if helped out by hand 
labor at angles and restricted 
lengths it could undoubtedly 
effect material saving in ex- 
pense. When it comes to work 
around windows and building 
about a steel framework a ma- 
chine would apparently be to- 
tally inadequate. 


MODEL ТЕКЕМЕК ТУ. 


That model tenements can 


be erected and run in American cities on a remunerative 
basis, while furnishing comfortable and sanitary homes 
for the poorer classes of the community, has been proven 
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TENNIS AND RACQUET CLUB, BOSTON. 


in a number of instances; but no more striking illustra- 
tion can be offered of the practical results of these sub- 
stitutes for the crowded rookcries which have heretofore 
disgraced many large cities than the latest report of the 


City and Suburban Homes 
Company of New York City. 
This company was organized 
SIX or seven years ago, and, 
backed by a number of phil- 
anthropie capitalists, began 
the work of erecting model 
tenements for the poor and 
the humbler  wage-carning 
classes. The company has 
issued $1,707,250 of capital 
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stock, and its the point of view of comfort, 

total assets are but notably from that of sani- 

now figured at tation and morals. Undoubt- 

nearly $3,000,- edly a need exists for the in- 

ooo. lt has just auguration of similar enter- 

declared a divi- prises in other of our large 

dend of four per cities. Every great center of 

cent, while leav- population has some kind of a 

ing a large sum tenement or slum district 

for the sinking where model tenements would 

fund. The re- be a public benefit. American 

port states that men of wealth could invest 

the losses whieh their spare capital in no 

have been met better way than in provid- 

with from va- ing for the ereetion and man- 

cadere G п agement on honest and com- 

CAPITAL EXECUTED IN TERRA-COTTA. ! 

Sb Louis Terra Ciao apartments mon-sense lines of model 
have been ex- tenements for the wage-earn- 

tremely small, while the total losses from irrecoverable ing classes. Carpentry and 

arrears are insignificant, being but 3248. In view of thc Building. 


fact that the com- 
pany has three hun- 
dred and sixtv-two 
separate families as 
tenants and that 
the character of the 
population in whieh 
its buildings are lo- 
cated is notably a 


shifting one, this PANEL FOR OFFICE OF BRICK TERRA-COTTA AND SUPPLY CO., CORNING, N. Y. 


showing is remark- Louis Urich, Sculptor. 
ably satisfac- DEFECTIVE FIRE 
tory. So suc- PLACES. 
cessful has Mr- Max Clarke, А. К. 1. 
the company B. A., inan address made at 
been in man- the fire congress reeently held 
aging its own in London, referred to some 
propertiesthat of the defects in fireplaces and 
it has recently flues which are being repeated PRET TER TE 
taken over the every day in modern building SELL, ARCHITECTS. 
management work. “Кел,” he said, “know Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
of six hundred ' 
and ninty-nine 
apartments 
which belong 
to other per- 
sons or com- 
panies. It has 
atrained corps 
Of Av o k esa I 


sufficient to 
enable the eon- 
cern to be an 


WASHINGTON- NATIONAL BANK 


21 effieient oper- 
ating landlord. 
The benefits 
conferred by 
the class of 
housing pro- 
vided by the 
company are 


BANK BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. incalculable, HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Terra-Cotta by the Winkle Terra-Cotta Co. not only from Jenny & Mundie, Architects. Roofed with Ludowici Roofing Tile. 
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TOWN HALL, VIACENZA, ITALY. 
Measured and Drawn by William L. Welton, Rotch Traveling Scholar. 
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STEVENS BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
Donaldson & Meier, Architects. 
Built of ** Ironclay " Brick. 


the number of fires eaused by defects in and about the 
fireplacc. Personally I am disposed to think that most 
of thc causes are brought about by careless workman- 
ship and a fcw perhaps by the use of mcthods whieh 
were quite adequate in former times, before thc inven- 
tion of what are now called slow-combustion stoves, close 
ranges, boilers and the like. 1 place first in point of 
danger thc practice of building half-brick trimmer 
arches to carry hcarths in wooden floors, the arches 
having the centering left in and forming an open space 
under the brickwork. The underside of this space is 


INTERIOR EDISON POWER HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 


j. Van Vleck, Architect. 
For which 50,000 second quality enameled brick were supplied by 
American Enamcl Brick and Tile Co. 
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lathed with wood laths and plastered in the same plane, 
asarule, as the rest of the ceiling This form of hearth 
should give place, in my opinion, to a concrcte or other 
self-supporting hearth the full depth of the floor joists. 
having a flat soffit on which the plaster could be applied 
direct. Next I should like to advocate the use of fireclay 
linings to all flues, a common practice in many districts, 
but not in use as a rule in London. Improperly bonded 
and badly built flues, the briekwork of which is only four 
and onc-half inches thiek and in which bad mortar forms 
a considerable component part and which after a time 
drops out, 
leaving the 
joints open. 
This is often 
a SSIS LE dJ Or 
caused by the 
nails, spikes or 
plugs, driven 
in for the pur- 
pose of fixing 
inflammable 
finishings. All 
these defects 
lead to a eon- 
siderable num- 
ber of fires an- 
nually, the de- 
tails of whieh 
I am sure my 
insurance 
friends know a 
morcm deal 
more about 
than 1 dos 
Wood finish- 
ings should not 
be fixed with 
iron spikes in 
front of flues 
пазва elie 
briekwork is of 
a greater thick- 
ness than four 
and one-half inehes; in fact it is probable that a great safe- 
guard against fire would be effccted if woodwork in such 
proximity to flues was abandoncd altogether. It seems 
to me a cause of danger that flues built with only half- 
brick surroundings are at times used for high-pressure 
boilers, kitcheners and thc like, thc briekwork being quite 
hot when work is in progress and in many cases much too 
hot for safety. New types of stoves of either the ‘slow- 
eombustion ' or * well-fire' classes should not be fixed in 
old houses unless a thorough cxamination of the hearth 
and its surroundings is made, numerous fires having becn 
eauscd from timbers being in close proximity to chimney 
breasts, quite unknown to the people who fixed new and 
powerful stoves in old openings." 


DETAIL BY KEES & COLBURN, ARCHITECTS, 


American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Co., Makers. 


IN GENERAL. 


The outlook in New York City at this writing can 
searccly be called encouraging, but the chances аге that 
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GRAND STAIRCASE, GUASTAVINO CONSTRUCTION. 


DEPARTMENT STORE, PATERSON, N. J. 
Treads and risers ready to receive finish. 


the spring will see the relations between employers and 
their men on a firmer basis, 
prices of materials will be 
lower, and building will 
boom. 


Probably McKim, Mead 
& White have more new 
work in prospect than any 
other large firm of archi- ' 
tects. They are making pre- DENN 
liminary plans for a new 
building for the Harmonie 
Club, to be built on Sixtieth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
It will be a seven-story building and will 
be a combination clubhouse and apartment 
house. They are at work on final plans for 
the new building for the Lambs' Club to 
be built on Seventy-sixth Street. Plans 
for the new Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church are also being prepared in this 
office. The plans for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's terminal are completed. Prelimi- 
nary plans are being made for the School 
of Journalism for Columbia University, the 
gift of Joseph Pulitzer. 


BY J. F. 


During the past two months four new 
theaters have been opened in New York 
City. There has been considerable doubt 
as to whether New York can support so 
many, and it may mean a financial loss to 
some one. These new theaters have char- 
acteristics which put them in a different 
class from the old ones. "Their location is 
exceptional, their excellent planning and 
ventilation mean a great deal for the public 
comfort, and they show an enormous ad- 
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Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


vance over the earlier New York thea- 
ters in good looks. 


Chester H. Aldrich and Carrere & 
Hastings, associate architects, should 
have been given credit for the house 
at Providence, В. I., illustrated in THE 
BRICKBUILDER for October, instead of 
Carrere & Hastings, as stated. 


The Boston Society of Architeets 
and the Boston Architectural Club 
dined together on the evening of 
November 5 and entertained as special 
guests Mr. Albert Kelsey of Philadel- 
phia, Rev. Charles Fleischer of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of the 
Civic Service Tlouse, Mr. Leslie C. 
Wead and Professor Hugo Meyer of 
the committee appointed by the gov- 
ernor on the investigation of the wider 
use of the right of eminent domain, 
and Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
secretary of the legislative committee 
of the Society of Architects, who dis- 
cussed “The Artistic Development of the City.’ 


, 


The happenings at the 
Joston Architectural Club 
indicatc a season of unusual 
activity. Already there have 
been exhibitions of water 
colors and sketches by well- 
known men, and many of 
the members have visited in 
ALLISON, ARCHITECT. a body places of unusual in- 
terest about the city. 

The Washington Archi- 
tectural Club, too, is engaged in carrying out a program 
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UPPER PORTION OF TWELVE-STORY BUILDING, BROADWAV, NEW VORK CITY. 


Robert Maynicke, Architect. 


Terra-Cotta furnished by New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kees & Colburn, Architects. 


Built of gray speckled Norman brick, made by Columbus Brick and Terra-Cotta Co. 
Terra-Cotta by American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Co. 


which keeps its members busy. It includes lectures or 
talks on interesting subjccts by prominent men and 
series of club competitions, with criticisms, awards, etc. 
This is all good work along the right lines. It brings 
the younger men into a closer relationship and encour- 
ages a unity of purpose which is bound to be bencficial 
to the profession as a wholc. Let us have real, live 
architectural elubs in all the cities, clubs which shall be 
a benefit, not only to its members, but to the community 


in which it lives. 


Robert С. Sweatt, architect, has opened an offiee at 
Sault Ste. Maric, Mich., and desires manufacturers’ cata- 
logues and samples. ў 

g P 
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LIGHT AND TRACTION СО. OFFICE BUILDING, 
COVINGTON, KY. 
Dittoe & Wisenall, Architects. 


Roofed with Ainerican 5 Tile, made by Cincinnati Roofing Tile 
and Terra-Cotta Co. 


АЗИС АВА BI RS 


The Celadon Roofing Tile Company has 
recently added two new kilns and exten- 
sions to both press and dry rooms, also a 
number of additional workmen, to its Al- 
fred, N. Y., works, thercby increasing its 
`арасиу by about forty thousand tile annu- 
ally. Тһе company has completed a large 
number of contracts the past scason and has 
on hand the largest amount of orders in its 
history for the present season of the year. 


R. Guastavino Company announce that 
they have removed their Boston office to Old 
South Building, corner of Washington and 
Milk streets. 


Herbert C. Chivers, architeet, St. Louis, 
would like new catalogues of companies 
manufaeturing architeetural and engineer- 
ing lines. 


\\ 


The Atlanta Terra-Cotta Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga., is now building in that city an 


2 


entirely new plant, which when finished will 


“ 

UR In be one of the most up-to-date plants in 

+ this country, — probably the largest in the 
South. From a very small beginning some | 
seven or eight years ago, they have out- 
grown their present quarters, and have 
found it necessary to make a more substan- 
tial increase in their equipment. About one 
hundred and fifty men will be employed 
when the new plant is finished. 

Robert C. Martin & Son, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, have been appointed loeal agents for the Ironclay 
Brick Company of Columbus, Ohio. | 


Harlan Р. Kelsey and Irving T. Guild (formerly 
Bates & Guild Co., architectural publishers) announce 
that they have entered into a partnership for thc practice 
of landscape architecture, with offices at 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


A fully equipped Brick and Terra-Cotta Works, situated in 
Southern New Jersey, together with about 1101 acres of excep- 
tionally fine quality of clay. 

Now making conduits for underground electric wires. 

Address communications to CLAY WORKS, care of Master 
Builders’ Exchange, 24 South 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRAWING 


T A U G H T B Y M A I 


ARCHITECTURAL ° PERSPECTIVE ° MECHANICAL 


Text-books have been prepared by Professor W. H. Lawrence, М.І T.: 
F. А. Bourne, Arch.: D. A Gregg, М. І T.: H E. Everett. С. of P. : Professor 
П. W. Gardner, M. I. T.; and others equally well known 


COURSES OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS AND ORAUGHTS- 
MEN, IN ELECTRICAL, STEAM AND CIVIL ENGINEERING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATION ANO PLUMBING, ARCHITECTURE, CARPENTRY ANO BUILDING, 
ANO A FULL CURRICULUM OF OTHER ENGINEERING SUBJECTS 


А specimen instruction paper in Perspective Drawing by Prof. W, H Lawrence 
will be sent upon receipt of tic. in stamps to cover cost of postage, etc. 


Illustrated 180-page Catalogue sent FREE upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at Armour Institute of Technology, Room 16 Е, Chicago, III. 
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THE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE work of the Jury of Award for the Library Com- 
petition was not completed (nearly three hundred 
designs were submitted) in season to permit of the results 
being published in The Ввісквгі Ек for this month. 
'The prize winners will, however, receive due notification 
about the first of the year. 

The prize-winning designs, with the criticism of the 
Jury of Award, also some twenty-two other designs 
which are considered especially interesting, will be pub- 
lished in a special number, which will be issued during 
the month of January. 


ШЕ АБОНІГГЕСТ"5 FEE. 

The portion of Mr. Waid’s paper published in the 
current issue which deals with the subject of architects’ 
compensation touches a very tender spot in the profes- 
sional feelings. As will be seen by reference to this 
article, there is a considerable difference in actual prac- 
tice. If all could take the frank, outspoken position 
assumed by Mr. Flagg, who claims that everything going 
to produce a building should be under his direction, we 
imagine there would not be much diffieulty in speedily 
establishing a uniform rate of considerably more than 
five per cent for the architect's work, including expert 
advice. But architects are by no means of accord in 
claiming as one of their functions the supervision of 
expert work, and some even maintain that the electrical, 
structural and heating and ventilating work are such 
matters of pure engineering that, in consideration for the 
client's best interests, the architects should let them alone 
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With such diversity of opinion there is natu- 


entirely. 
rally a corresponding difference in practice. It is, how- 
ever, a pretty well established custom among the archi- 
tects having a large practice to charge more than five per 
cent for work involving technical difficulties. 
esting to compare this condition with that which existed 
not so very long ago in this country, when the majority 
of even the best architects thought they were doing well 
if they received an unchallenged five per cent, and meas- 
ured in the light of what is now expected of them 
professionally they were indeed highly paid for their 
services. It must not be supposed, however, that the con- 
clusions stated in Mr. Waid's article represent the custom 
of the average modest practitioner. 


It is inter- 


There 15 а theory 
that the very best architect costs no more than the poor- 
est; that since the rate is five per cent the client is sure 
in advance of exactly what his architect will charge. 
This is true only of those who are not blessed with a 
large business, or whose prominence would not rank them 
among the recognized leaders in the profession. It is 
one of the prerogatives, if we may so term it, of the suc- 
cessful architect that clients want him and are willing to 
pay his price. бо that when a client carries a ten or fif- 
teen thousand dollar dwelling to such an architect he may 
be called upon to pay ten per cent rather than five. If 
he feels he must have the best architectural advice the 
country affords he must pay an additional five per cent 
on his expert work; and if, having selected his architect 
from the top of the list, he desires that architect's opinion 
on such vital matters as decoration and furniture, these 
items do not go into the bill on the five per cent basis, 
but he is charged at least ten; when, if his architect had 
been more dependent upon small jobs and was a rela- 
tively unknown factor in national affairs, five per cent 
would probably have covered the whole. In other words, 
a high professional ability brings a distinet reward if in 
no more than that the architect who has won such posi- 
tion is free from any necessity of contesting his terms 
with a penurious client and does not have to do certain 
portions of the work at an actual loss to himself. We 
do not believe that under any circumstances can altera- 
tions or intcrior work of any magnitude be attended to 
by the architect with any profit to himself at less than 
seven and a half per cent, and ten is surely none too 
much for the varied responsibilities which he has to 
undertake. It has been claimed as one of the reproaches 
of the architectural profession that no matter how experi- 
enced a man might be or no matter how great his artistic 
ability, his fees would remain the samc, but as wc havc 
just explained, this is only partially truc. 
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Planning of Apartment Houses. 


lil: 


BY WALTER H. KILHANM. 


AM inspeetion of the appended plans of New York 
4 apartments, which may be taken ав fairly typieal 
of those lately erected, appears to show that the French 
idea of a large enclosed court fails of appreciation in 
the United States. In spite of the architectural advan- 
tage afforded by the enclosed court plan, it cannot be dis- 
puted that an apartment which possesses an outlook on 
the street and possibly has a bay window is far more 
attractive to the prospective American tenant than one 
giving only on a eourt, no matter how well designed may 
be the opposite wall, or how well the rooms may come 
оп аена 


Unfortunately for Art, apartment houses 
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SEMENT PLAN 


EUCLID HAM 


are rarely regarded by their owners as anything but in- 
vestments, and the tenant must be attracted by features 
to which he is accustomed and which he has, perhaps, 
long desired. No one wishes more hcartily than the 
writer that for the good of our artistie well-bcing the 
long straight façades and charming interiors of Paris 
might be substituted for the restless and indented fronts 
of many American buildings; but as a matter of imme- 
diate return on the investment the implanted tastes of 
the public must be mct, even if these tastes happen to 
be astray. In the matter of interior eourts the writer 
does not believe these tastes to be astray. The courts 
of most Freneh apartment houses are eertainly dismal 
enough from the point of view of sunlight, and on ac- 
eount of their greater height, those of our buildings would 
be worse. 

When the lot is suffieiently large, however, the courts 


should by all means be massed. The narrow and dark 
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crevasses, marked alluringly “light and air " on the plans, 
while affording really neither illumination nor ventila- 
tion, involve the eonstruetion of a large amount of costly 
exterior wall with angles and eurves, and fail of their 
purpose both in utility and cost. Тһе indentations of 
the plans of many new houses are almost incredible. 

It may be remarked that apartments badly lighted and 
ventilated, with long corridors and tasteless decoration, 
will never hold permanent tenants, but will steadily fall 
through the scale of social as well as physical deteriora- 
tion, while one planned on sound arehitectural lines will 
often be as popular, if well located and managed, at the 
end of its thirtieth year as when first occupied. 

In general, common defects in the present-day apart- 
ment houses of the middle class in New York are, long 
corridors to reach the living rooms eaused by the attempt 
to make one elevator do the work for an entire large build- 
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ing; small size of rooms and insufficient means of egress, 
one interior stairway only being provided, which is fre- 
quently poorly lighted. No matter how firc-resisting 
the building, stairways and elevator shafts may be choked 
by the smoke from a slight blaze with disastrous results, 
and an exterior iron flight leading to the street through 
a basement passage is a poor substitute. At the same 
tinc it must bc borne in mind that in many cases the 
requirements of the tenement house and other acts, how- 
ever wisely framed for the protection of the poor, result 
in ecrtain arrangements which are peculiar to New York, 
and the annexed plans of apartments in that city should 
be considered in relation to the ordinances governing 
areas and minimum dimensions for eourts and air shafts. 
The **dumb-bell" plan, previously referred to, appears 
to be a direct outgrowth of these conditions. 

The plans of ‘‘ Euclid. Hall" are good examples of 


present-day planning on a large scale. "The suites are 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN. 


exceptionally good in providing facilities for entertain- elevator. The single or double unit plan was considered 
ing, the reception halls being almost large enough for desirable from the owner's point of view, on account of 
dancing. the fact that when all the suites were once taken in a 

In the city of Boston comparatively few large house- house it could be sold more readily than a larger building. 
keeping apartment buildings have been erected. A large As the chief end in the erection of many of these build- 
number of blocks were built, most of the later ones on ings was a quick sale, this was considered more impor- 
lines similar to Figure і. Four stories was regarded as tant than either architectural effect or the comfort of the 
the limit at which they would rent readily without an tenants. Moreover, the smaller the number of families 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
Key to plans: B., bath. C., chamber. D. R., dining room. И, hall. 
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FIGURE 1. 


oeeupying the same building the smaller would be the 
chanee of mutual disagreements and eomplaints. In 
some of these houses the kitchen is moved up near the 
center of the apartment, giving the rear outlook to the 
ehambers. The newer apartments have, by foree of the 
city ordinanee, a well-lighted rear stairease (two stair- 
cases being obligatory), and the living rooms are almost 


SECOND FLOOR” PLAN. 
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always eonveniently near the 
front entranee. Е 
fireplaees are generally рго- 
vided for the living rooms 
and dining rooms, and the 
dumb-waiter runs in the rear 
stair well whieh is built 
of briek, unfinished. The 
“ fake” fireplaee, whieh has 
no flue nor vent pipe. is not 
eommon. 

In some the dining rooms 
extend elear aeross the apart- 
ment, thus saving the spaee 
oeeupied by the eorridor, but 
obliging the servant to pass 
through it in going to the 
front of the house. 

The equipments present 
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little of interest andare gen- алины, |) ! 
erally far behind those in | Зо | p^ 1 
New York. 1 oa 
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The annexed plans of 
apartment buildings in Chi- 
cago show interesting loeal 
variations in treatment. 
That of the “ Raymond ” is 
worthy of study, and that of 
the “Lessing” 
many ways, though the ser- E 
viee entrances to the suites 
seem to be somewhat eon- 
fused with the main corri- 
dors and passages to the 
bedrooms. As the building is only five stories in height, 
the apartments on the court would seem to be well 
lighted. The building eontains a ‘‘ banquet hall.” Тһе 
other plans show various treatments. 
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THE “RAYMOND, 
CHICAGO. 


Stress is laid by 
the managements of these houses on Flemish or 5 weath- 
егей” oak trim, burlap wall hangings (Lincrusta Walton 
in some) and fountains lighted through stained glass, 
and some advertise to keep the street in front swept at 
the expense of the house. 

Another phase of the apartment-house problem is that 
of the studio apartments, whieh meet with a ready rental 
in large eities. The plans of the upper story of Trinity 
Court (see The BrickBUILDER for Deeember, 1902) show 
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FIFTH AND SEVENTH FLOOR PLANS (WITH MEZZANINES.) 


BRYANT PARK STUDIOS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, THE “LESSING,” CHICAGO. 


one arrangement in connection with a house devoted to a high sloping roof in which the studios are built, with 
regular non-housekeeping apartments. This house has large dormers for admitting the north light. 
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EIGHTH FLOOR PLAN. MEZZANINE SIDE STUDIOS FOR EIGHTH FLOOR. 


BRYANT PARK STUDIOS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Bryant Park Studios, Сһат!ев А. Rich, archi- 
tect, in Fortieth Street, New York, is a good example of 
a building devoted to studio apartment purposes alone. 
A restaurant, called, appropriately enough, Cafe des 
Beaux Arts, oecupies a portion of the ground floor and 
basement. Above the ground floor the stories are vari- 
ously divided, with and without mezzanines, into suites 
of studios with bedrooms, baths and kitchens. The height 
of the studiosruns from twelve fcet and six inches to nine- 
teen feet, but the first height is sufficient. Тһе baths аге 
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THE SUBURBAN TYPE. 

In the suburbs of large cities, where lower land values 
allow freedom from party walls, with possibility of ad- 
mitting light on all sides of the building, another type of 
a house is being developed with much greater possibili- 
ties. These houses are generally three or four stories 
high and lend themselves to a more or less picturesque 
treatment, often with courtyards and gardens where the 
investment will allow it. 

Richmond Court in Brookline, Mass., Cram, Goodhue 
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HAMPTON COURT, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


ventilated by shafts. There are two passenger elevatbrs & Ferguson, architects (see THE BRICKBUILDER for May, 


and a large frame lift outside operated by hand power. 
А good-sized freight clevator is desirable in a studio 
building, and as much room as is possible in the base- 
ment should be allowed the tenants for storage of large 
frames and other bulky effects likely to be possessed by 
artists. Some of the apartments in the Bryant Park 
Studios are designed for light housekeeping and have 
small but convenient kitchens and pantries. A north 
light is much desired by many, though not all, artists, 
and a top light, which can be obtained in the upper story, 
will also be acceptable to some. 


1900), architecturally is one of the best pieces of work 
that has been done in this line. The suites are mostly of 
five rooms and bath, cosily arranged about a reception 
hall. The arrangement of bedrooms and baths is espe- 
cially good. A charming garden with a fountain is 
arranged in the court. The plan of Hampton Court, 
adjoining, Charles E. Park, architect, shows a good 
arrangement of non-housekeeping suites, with quite spa- 
cious rooms, but with the bathrooms relegated to the 
dark interior portions of the plan. 

Figure 2 is a type of house of which a very large num- 
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ber have been built in and around Brookline, Mass., 
usually on side streets. “These houses arc threc stories 
In height and are wider than usual, allowing three good 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


Key to plans: B, bath. C., chamber 


THE ““VONNOH,” 


rooms to front on the street. The plan is worth studying, 
for it has proved very popular at low rentals. 

Figure 3, Kilham & Hopkins, architects, is another 
type of small house, standing free, which rents readily at 
somewhat higher 
prices. 

One more plan 
is subjoined, that 
of the Vonnoh 
Apartments, Chi- 
cago, James Gam- 
ble Rogers, archi- 
tect, showing a 
good аггапес- 
ment. 

The plans pub- 
lished with these 
artieles will serve 
to show in a gen- 
eral way the 
trend of Ameri- 
FIG. 2. can apartment- 


house planning at the present time. The fact of publica- 
tion is not necessarily to be taken as a recommendation. 
It must be acknowledged that the bulk of apartment 
houses are not planned by architeets at all, but are the 
work of speculative builders. The plans herewith shown, 
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D., dining. H., hall K., kitchen. P., parlor. 


H 


CHICAGO. 


most of which are by architects of reeognized standing, 

will serve to indicate to the prospective investor the de- 

sirability of intrusting his capital to trained and experi- 

enced hands,for, as was remarked above, a house planned 

on architectural lines will retain its standing long afterthe 

crude design of the contractor has fallen into disrepute. 
(To be continued.) 
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Hospital Planning. [. 


SUBURBAN HOSPITALS, SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT FROM 
THE VILLAGE OR COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


BY BERTRAND E. TAYLOR. 
HE hospital idea is literally almost ““аз 
old as the hills” and is the 

product of no clime and no 
sect. Many imagine that 
so-called Christian 
philanthropy is re- 
sponsible to a great 


— extent for the inau 

: - ! М 

эн igh већи % guration and growth 
“18955 of this most benefi- 


cent and praise- 
worthy movement; but although the greatest portion of 
the world’s work in this direction is traecable to the 
“(Good Samaritan” principle, the followers of Buddha 
and Mohammed, the ancient Greek, the Aztec and the 
Hindoo have all had their hospitals and their free dis- 
pensaries or medical service for the poor. 

Aceording to Burdett, the earliest known hospitals 
were those in Greece in the fifth century before Christ, 
although there were shrines in Egpyt some fifteen cen- 
turies before Christ that from their inscriptions were evi- 
dently used for hospital purposes. Dispensaries also were 
probably commenced at this time. 

The medieval hospitals were always administered by 
the church and were very broad in their scope. Even 
the ** Hotel Dieu," founded in Parisin 6oo A. D., was an 
inn, a workhouse and an asylum as well as a hospital or 
infirmary. 

The church hospitals of to-day, with their central and 
dominant idea in the church or chapel, are along the same 
lines as the ancient prehistoric hospitals in which the 
temple was the hospital and the priests the niedical ad- 
visers. Thus through all ages the church and the care 
of the sick have gone together, and complete separation 
is of quite recent date. 

The village or small hospital movement seems to have 
been inaugurated about the year 1855 by Mr. Albert 
Napper, a surgeon in Cranleigh, England, under the 
name of a “village hospital.” 

It was a small affair of six beds installed in a cottage 
given by the rector and adapted, in a simple way, for its 
proposed use at a cost of fifty pounds. 

The surgeon, in his practice, felt the great need of a 
specially arranged building for locally treating severe 
medical and surgical cases. The general management 
was placed in the hands of a committee and an active 
manager was appointed, who, with the medical officer, 
should be responsible for the details and report to the 
committee. An efficient nurse was placed in charge of 
the patients, and subsequently this branch of the hos- 
pital work was supervised by a ladies' committee. This 
general scheme of management is still followed by practi- 
cally all small hospitals. 

During the next seven years some fifteen village hos- 
pitals were established in England, all but two of which 
still survive, and one of these has been superseded by a 
larger hospital. 


The fact that all these hospitals were established in 
cottages caused all small hospitals to be ealled cottage 
hospitals; and this name has been used until quite recently 
to designate a small hospital, whether installed in a cot- 
tage, a mansion or in a specially designed plant of several 
buildings. Many hospitals in America have been incor- 
porated under the name ‘‘cottage hospital," causing 
much annoyance and eomplication later when the scope 
has broadened, as has almost invariably been the case in 
this country. 

In England the village or so-called cottage hospital 
idea spread to all parts of the country, starting with the 
opening of one, and reaching in 1867 thirteen a year. 
The rapid growth after 1866 is accounted for in part by 
the publication at this time of a work on this subject by 
a Mr. Harris and Dr. Waring, a pamphlet by Mr. Napper 
and a ** Handy Book of Cottage Hospitals," published in 
1809 and 1870 by Dr. Swete. 

The demand for more information on the subject be- 
came so great that Sir H. C. Burdett, the eminent hos- 
pital specialist, was induced to publish a small volume on 
Cottage Hospitals in 1877, in whieh he gives a list of 
about two hundred and eight cottage hospitals in opera- 
tion in England. 

The reported cost of some of these hospitals is of 
interest. The Bourton Hospital of eight beds, built of 
brick and tiles, but probably deficient in what we 
would consider necessary conveniences, cost £1,200, ог 


56, ооо. 


One of the best and most complete English cottage 
hospitals of this period is that at Grantham, Lineolnshire, 
erected іп 1876, at a cost of £5,344. It is of stone, has 
two wards for male and two for female patients of seven 
or eight beds each, in wings projecting from cach side of 
the adniinistration block. A small isolation pavilion, or, 
as they term it, а“ fever hospital," of four beds in two 
wards, is on the same lot, also a separate laundry and 
mortuary. (ligs. » and 3.) 

Although interesting as being at that time the best, 
it is severely criticised by Mr. Burdett and is manifestly 
inferior to his own model plan of 1877. The faults and 
deficiencies are so evident it is scarcely worth while to 
call attention to them; but the special points of interest 
are the block plan, showing a fairly extensive lot and the 
isolation of laundry and contagious hospital. This isola- 
tion department ог, as they term it, the '' fever block,” 
is much better in 
plan than the hospital 
proper, and could 
scarcely be improved. 
This hospital cost 
45,364, or $26,820. 
This Burdett ınodel 
plan is exceedingly 
interesting in many 
ways. It is the typi- 
cal plan still recog- 
nized as the most 
ideal, and that upon 
which practically all 
the best small hos- 
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or indirectly been based, as the relative position of the 
various departments cannot be improved. 

The great size of the administration, compared with 
the pavilions and small bed capacity, is interesting to note, 
also the fact that the committee room is nearly as large 
asa ward. It is interesting also to note that the operat- 
ing room has no accessories, and is itself only a lobby, or 
vestibule, to the surgical ward. 

''he location of the only bathroom, next to the kitchen, 
clearly suggests the crude ideas in plumbing possibilities 
of the day. The complete isolation of the sanitary 
necessities, the lavatory, the slop hopper and the water- 
closet are in line with the almost universal custom in 
Great Britain, a necessity in the early days of crude 
plumbing and no adequate ventila- 
tion. 

It will be noted that there are no 
isolating or private rooms, no diet 
kitchens, no clothing or linen rooms, 
no nurses' room, no medicine closet 
or storeroom. But there is опе 
feature that many fine hospitals lack, 
which is of the greatest importance, 
and that is an open-air veranda 
facing south, flooded with sunshine 
and protected from all cold winds. 
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This building is a spccial pavilion in a group of four- 
teen, the others having been erected previously. 

The first cottage hospital specially designed on the 
pavilion principle is Allhallows Hospital, Ditchingham, 
Norfolk. It has twenty beds and cost £3,000, and was 
completed in 1873. 

An English authority on hospitals says that “the 
small hospital should have at least two wards for patients, 
a matron's room, sitting room, a medical officer's room or 
operating room, two bedrooms, a kitchen, a scullery and 
wash-house, larder, storeroom, bathroom, two water- 
closets, fuel house and mortuary external to hospital 
building." This certainly is a very modest schedule of 
requirements, and must apply only to the embryo hos- 
pital in its preparatory stage, in a 
cottage or small house. This same 
authority also remarks that “this 
adapted cottage, though in some dis- 
tricts all that is possible to obtain, 
is never wholly satisfactory, and in 
fact although good work is done it 
is always under great difficulties.” 

In England these little institu- 
tions have continued in active opera- 
tion all these years, and, probably 
on account of the stationary charac- 


Here, then, we find earliest types 
of the present-day suburban hospital 
containing the embryo operating de- 
partment, simply a room, and the 
embryo pavilion, an open ward; no 
classification except the most gen- 
eral, viz., male, female and surgical, 
yet all that is possible in a very 
small hospital. 

Mouat & Snell, in their work on 
Hospitals, publish designs of the 
Blackburn and East Lancashire In- 
firmary and an article in which.they 
claim that this was the first hospital 
erected in England planned upon 
the pavilion principle. FIG. 2. 

Much has been written about it 
on this account, and also because of 
thelocation of the pavilions; but although interesting as 
the first of a type, it has been very severely criticised. 

It was planned evidently about 1857, as the founda- 
tion stone was laid in 1858. The general block plan 
shows a very ambitious scheme for the day, but only a 
portion of it had been carried out up to 1882. "The plan 
of the general pavilion shown herewith is principally 
interesting because it shows how very inadequate the 
general scheme as compared with the requirements of 
the present day. (Fig. 5.) 

A very interesting plan of an early pavilion, consist- 
ing of a surgical ward with operating rooms, is that of 
the Nativity Hospital, St. Petersburg, Russia, built in 
IE (Еіс. 6.) 

It is constructed of logs, finished with tongued and 
grooved boards inside. The floors are generally of as- 
phalt on a concrete base. 

Тһе operating rooms were designed to be used for 
separation wards for patients before and after operations. 
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GRANTHAM HOSPITAL, ENGLAND. 
R. A. Came, Architect. 


ter of the population, have seldom 
been replaced by larger, specially de- 
signed buildings. 

Our experience in Ameriea is 
that the demonstration of the great 
value of service rendered by a hos- 
pital in a specially fitted private 
house results, in a few years, in a 
substantial sum being raised by vol- 

= untary subscription and а new, ѕре- 
cially designed hospital of several 
buildings on as ideal and ample a lot 
FR 15 as is obtainable. 
eountry I have found many so-called 
hospitals of very early foundation 
that were extremely interesting artis- 
tically, but of little value as hospitals, 
for on investigation they generally proved to be homes for 
old people or orphans; and although sometimes having 
an infirmary, embody otherwise none of the special fea- 
tures ór accessories of a hospital, as we understand the 
term to-day. These beautiful old hospitals serve to illus- 
trate the fact that the word ‘‘ hospital " has come to mean 
an entirely different institution, performing a very differ- 
ent mission, than was expected in the early days. 

In many of these most interesting old structures the 
great size and relative importance of the chapel or church, 
and the small size and retired character of the infirmary, 
lead one to think that the chief aim of the founders was 
ministering to the sonl rather than to the infirmities of 
the body. The name “hospital” is, however, amply justi- 
fied by the hospitality dispensed daily both to native and 
to stranger; so that even to-day, after centuries of gener- 
ous giving, the pilgrim, though he be from over the sea, 
сап get his ** horn of ale and dole of bread " as of yore, 
long before the day of public houses. 
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The Leycester Hospital, Warwick. established by Lord 
Dudley in 1571, is a most beautiful quaint old half-tim- 
Бегей building of great antiquity. Bablake Hospital and 
Ford’s Hospital in Coventry are delightful bits of six- 
teenth-century work and most interesting types of the so- 
called bospitals of early times. The most interesting and 
beautiful eountry hospital of this class I ever visited is 
the Hospital of 5t. Cross, situated a mile or so outside 
the ancient city of Winchester, England. This “ hospi- 
tal ” was founded away back in 1136 by Bishop Henry 
DeBlois, and consists of a number of buildings of great 
interest. Тһе infirm- 
ary is not now in use, 
but the other portions 
are still occupied evi- 
dently as intended by 
the founder. 

The lessons these 
ancient buildiugs teach 
are many, even if their 
utility twentieth- 
century hospitals 
might be questioned. 
They suggest that a 
well-built, beautiful 
building will some- 
times be allowed to 
endure for ages, and 
in order to insure this 
the founders in many 
eases took good care 
to liberally endow the institution. The present-day ten- 
dency is for a rich inan to furnish the money for a fine 
building or institution, giving it his name, and then to 
leave it to take care of itself, totally ienoring the fact 
that quite frequently the burden of the maintenance is 
wholly beyond the resources of those in charge. 

The old builders ** builded better than they knew ” in 
many ways. 

The desirability of local hospitals in the smaller cities 
and towns in America was evident very soon after their 
demonstration in England, but there were very few or 
none built before 1870. In the year 1878 there were, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, some four hundred and 
fifty hospitals all told in America, and this figure will un- 
doubtedly cover all institutions of an analogous nature. 
These were almost all, except the asylums and insane hos- 
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pitals, in the cities and large towns and were at the time 
considered large hospitals. 

Betwcen 1880 and 1890 a large number of hospitals 
were incorporated and started, most of them in a small 
way, but all of them inaugurating a most noble and 
greatly needed work, calling for a development of the 
highest and most humanitarian qualities of citizenship. 

According to Burdett's ** Cottage Hospitals," edition 
of 188o, there were at that time in Boston some fifteen 
hospitals with accommodations for about one thousand 
patients, and in the rest of the state, exclusive of those 
for theinsane and those belonging to the naval and marine 
services, but eleven hospitals, aggregating about two 
hundred and forty beds. АП of the hospitals were іп 
cities of from twelve thousand to fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants, therefore there were none of a distinctly rural or 
suburban character. Of the eleven Massachusetts hos- 
pitals there were 


6 in remodeled dwellings, 

2 in dwellings not remodeled, 

2 in speeially designed brick buildings, 
1 in a specially designed wood building. 


This latter, the first American cottage hospital, was 
the ‘House of Mercy” at Pittsfield, Mass. It was 
opened in a frame dwelling, January r, 1875, and was the 
direct result of visits to England and a careful study 
of the successful work 
then well under way. 

The capacity was 
eight beds, and it was 
used for three years. 
In 1877, being con- 
vinced of the unsuit- 
able character of the 
building, location and 
soil, a lót of three- 
quarters of an acre was 
purchased and a new 
speeially designed hos- 
pital of thirteen beds, 
arranged for extension, 
was built and opened 
to the public January 
15. 1878. This new 
structure consisted of 
two small two-story 
wooden bnildings connected Бу a corridor. "There were 
no open wards, each patient having a separate room. 
The smaller building contained the administration and 
service, also an anomaly in the shape of an isolated ward 
for contagious cases. "The entire cost is given as $9,500, 
one thousand dollars of which was for the lot. (Figs. 7 
and 8.) 

This, in brief, is the small and humble beginning of 
a great movement that has spread to all parts of the land 
until now there are very few towns of any size that have 
not a better hospital than the only one of itsclasstwenty- 
five years ago. 

The vital principles of small hospital eonstruction 
werc well understood a quarter of a century ago, as we 
see in Dr. W. Gill Wylie's very comprehensive essay in 
competition for the Boylston prize, published in 1876. 
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Dr. Wylie advises the absolute isolation of Ше ward unit 
to a degree not adopted. as far as I know, in any modern 
hospital. This comprehension is also shown in H. C. 
Burdett's schedule of desirable points, which have evi- 
dent reference to fever or isolation hospitals, but which 
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are well up to the ideal practice of to-day and are, I think, 
well worth copying as a very short and consequently very 
general schedule of requirements, namely: 

‘т. Accessibility of situation, so that the sick may 
not be exhausted by long journeys; wholesomeness of 
situation; and, as far as consists with these conditions, 
an open, uncrowded neighborhood. 

“2. Adequate ward space for each patient, approach- 
ing as nearly as circumstances allow to 2,000 cubic feet, 
with a floor space of not less than 144 square feet. 

“3. Thoroughly good provision for ward ventilation 
(г. с., for sufficient unceasing entrance of pure air and of 
exit of ward air), with 
arrangements also for 
immediate change of 


air in the whole ward 
when necessary. 

“4. Perfect secu- 
rity against the possi- 
bility of any foulair (as 
from privies or sinks) 
entering any ward. 


(6 w / a 
s. Means of а 
warming each ward in тош T 


wintertoatemperature 
of 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit and of keeping it 
cool in summer. 

“0, Safe means (safe both for the hospital and for the 
neighborhood) for disposing of excremental matters and 
of slops and for cleansing and disinfecting infected linen 
and bedding. 

“7. Facilities for obtaining in the usc of thc hospital 
the very strictest cleanliness in every part." 

'l'he causes leading to the establishment of hospitals 
in the towns and villages of America are the same as 
those dominant in England, and are suggested very 
clearly in No. r of the schedule above. “he rich could 
be sent to the cities to the great general hospitals or to 
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the private hospital of some renowned specialist; or, in 
many cases, the specialist visited the wealthy patient in 
the home of comfort if not of luxury, and a portion of 
thc residence was for the time transformed into a fairly 
successful hospital ward. The mass of the pcople were, 
however, debarred from either of these possibilities, in- 
volving the expenditure of hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of dollars, and the result was suffering and 
death and needless spread of disease. 

Humanitarians, professional and non-professional, thc 
family physician and thc family minister or priest wel- 
comed the news that small hospitals were possible, and 
here and there set to work to interest good men апа 
women in the new work for humanity. , 

The history of all such movements is very similar. 
In very rarc cases money was furnished by some philan- 
thropist and a complete new hospital built, but this was 
very unusual. In practically all cases a very small 
beginning was made by a few; an organization effected 
resulting in an incorporation, a little money raised or 
pledged, and a start madc in a small house hired for the 
purpose. The scheme was usually regarded as an experi- 
ment, and thc people had to be slowly educated up to the 
hospital idea by practical demonstration. 

А few years ago the people generally regarded the 
hospital as a last resort, a placc in which to die, a placc 
of suffering, and not to be thought of except of neces- 
sity; and there was good reason in many cases for this 
feeling. All this had to be changed and it has been 
changed, but it has taken a great dcal of hard work and 
much time to effect this change. 

The cottage or the mansion first devoted to the hos- 
pital use, however crudely adapted to its new mission, 
has been invariably successful in demonstrating the great 
This 
house, large or small as 
may be, has soon be- 


value of the hospital service to the community. 
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In many cases a few 
years demonstration 
has resulted in dona- 
of 


amounts, 


tions various 
aggregating 
generally many thou- 
sand dollars, enabling 
ST. PETERSBURG (1878). the corporationto buy a 
large lot as ideally lo- 
cated as possible, and to start the nucleus, at least, of a 
new hospital plant of several buildings, providing for the 
most perfect classification possible in a small institution. 

Dr. Alfred Worcester of Waltham, Mass., published 
in 1894 an admirable little treatise on Small Hospitals, a 
'aluable work forall interested in theorganizing of a small: 
hospital. In it he emphasizes thc grcat need for hospitals 
in all small towns and villages, and shows that thc isola- 
tion of thc sick, the special advantages of a local training 
school for nurses, which every hospital, however small, 


should have, and the great advantages to the local medi- 
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cal practitioners in being able (о place their patients where 
they can be treated under the most ideal conditions, are 
of vital importance to the community. 

(70 be continued.) 
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HERE is one point which Mr. Waid brings out which 

ought to be insisted upon. Тһе general custom has 
been for the architect to receive his first payment of one- 
half of his total commission when the contract is signed. 
'The plan adopted by the United States Government and 
by the trustees of the Carnegie Libraries in New York 
and Brooklyn, of paying one per cent when the perlim- 
inary studies are completed, ought to be insisted upon by 


FIG. 8. THE HOUSE OF MERCY, BOSTON, MASS. (1974). 


every architect. Furthermore, as recommended at the 
last convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
an additional two-fifths of the whole commission ought 
to be paid when the drawings are ready for a contract or 
within thirty days therefrom. The architect is now prac- 
tically called upon to advance a large sum of money for 
the preparation of the drawings, and this constitutes a 
very heavy load from which he ought to be relieved. 


The Business Side of an Architects 
Office. VII. 


BY D. EVERETT WAID. 

ARCHITECES CONTRA CIS DER D Я 
| reference to question nine, **On the desirability of 

charging clients, in addition to the regular fee, five 
per cent on sanitary, heating and electric work to cover 
expert service as recommended by the American Institute 
of Architects," Ernest Flagg has stated to the writer that 
he never charges less than five per cent for his work, 
whatever its character or magnitude. Оп the contrary, 
he regards five per cent as too low compensation, and be- 
lieves very strongly that the profession should endeavor 
to increase the fee to seven and one-half per cent. Mr. 
Flagg opposes emphatically the employment by the client 
of engineers or other experts; everything that goes to 
produce a building should be under the direction of the 
architect. Moreover, all experts and engineers should be 
employed and paid by the architect. A client does not 
want to be annoyed with charges for extra itemslike blue 
prints, five percent additional on the heating contract, an- 
other five per cent for electrical engineering, etc., but 
would rather pay a fixed rate on the total cost of a build- 
ing. Mr. Flagg believes in this position so firmlythat even 
when he is getting no more than five per cent on a piece 
of work he pays his own experts and under ordinary con- 
ditions does not even ask his client to pay traveling ex- 
penses. He stated that during one series of four years 
when his executed work exceeded a million dollars per 
year, his actual office expenses had amounted to three and 
eight-tenths per cent. 

Mr. Post takes a somewhat similar stand in the matter 
of charging for experts’ services. Не has a sanitary engi- 
neer in his office, has a standing contract with a firm of 
electrical engineers to do all his work in that line for a 
fixed percentage, and cmploys special engineers who come 
into his office and work with his own draughtsmen, de- 
signing the heating and ventilating apparatus so that it 
may become an intimate and harmonious part of the 
structure of the building. On the great Stock Exchange 
building, recently finished, in which the heating and 
ventilating apparatus cost an unusually large amount, 
he paid the heating engineer five per cent on that 
amount and himself received ten per cent plus five 
per cent on the engineer's fee. In other words, the 
engineer is paid by the owner on the architect's cer- 
tificate in the same manner in which contractors are paid. 
But under ordinary conditions Mr. Post considers that 
the architect should furnish at his own cost all skill 
needed in designing, heating, plumbing and electrical 
equipment. 

McKim, Mead & White, on the other hand, strongly 
oppose this attitude and make it their practice to charge 
an additional five per cent on heating and electrical work 
(if not always on plumbing) for all buildings of impor- 
tance, and they cite a long list of structures, including the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia Uni- 
versity buildings, etc., etc., on which the clients have paid 
ten percent. 

It is the custom of the office of Carrere & Hastings to 
charge to cover expert fees in like manner. 


J Јаше 


Shepley, Rutan € Coolidge write: “Тһе majority of 
our clients pay ten per cent for expert work, others seven 
and one-half per cent.” 

One well-known firm writes'in regard to charging for 
expert fees: “This depends on circumstances, but it 
should be only in exceptional cases." 

Holabird & Roche say: “We have our own depart- 
ments to cover the sanitarv, heating and electrical work, 
and expert services in these lines is included in our regu- 
lar fee." 

A Pittsburg firm of high standing remarks regarding 
this ninth question: ““Уегу desirable, but difficult.” 

Cass Gilbert writes: “І believe the architect is en- 
titled to such additional fee." 

A Cincinnati firm replies thus: ‘‘ We believe here, asa 
rule, the architect's commission covers expert service for 
special lines, though the American Institute of Archi- 
tects' recommendation will in time prevail as the value of 
expert service becomes more recognized." 

A Chicago architect of long experience discusses the 
matter as follows: “In regard to charging clients five 
per cent extra on sanitary, heating and electrical work, 
we have recently added this provision to our schedule of 
charges, but have not had time to get it in working order. 
We consider that the five per cent is too small a charge 
for the average run of work. Buildings have increased 
greatly in complexity since the schedule of the Institute 
was adopted, and the cost of making plans is thereby 
greatly increased. Such a relief as would be gained by 
an additional percentage on these items is needed by the 
profession, and if it cannot be secured from the public, 
then the percentage of charge on the building as a whole 
should be increased." 

A number of Boston architects whose attention has 
been drawn to this matter of expert service agreed 
that Mr. Wheelwright has stated the case fairly in his 
book on School Architecture, in which he treats it as 
follows: 

“Ап architect should be expected to so plan a build- 
ing that radical changes in construction are not required 
to admit the satisfactory installation of a system for heat- 
ing and ventilation, but few architects have had the tech- 
nical training coupled with the experience which warrants 
them in designing such a system without consultation 
with an engineer whose interest in the work is not com- 
mercial. Where a system has been almost paralleled in 
a former building constructed with such expert assistance, 
an experienced architect, if he has an honest and compe- 
tent contractor, may aecomplish a fairly good result, but 
even under such condition the work would generally be 
brought to a nicer conclusion if an expert were em- 
ployed. 

** Where a competent expert makes the plans and spe- 
cifications and supervises the construction of such a sys- 
tem, all competitors for the work are put проп an equal 
footing, and the expert's compensation will be offset to 
the owner,if not by the first cost, certainly by the greater 
economy in running and maintaining the plant and its 
greater efficiency above that of a system installed by the 
lowest commercial bidder who uses his own plans and 
specifications. Expert service is rendered primarily for 
the client's benefit, and if a client is unwilling to pay for 
such service, the choice of a system based upon commer- 
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cial competition is all that he can fairly expect his archi- 
tect to furnish." 

Turning now to questions 

*6. Observations as to the practice of submitting 
drawings without compensation in the hope of securing 
work; 

“7. On entering competitions without compensation ; 

“8. On entering competitions in which prizes аге 
offered." 

One answer from a firm of long experience in the 
West is this: “Ле never enter a competition unless guar- 
anteed pay for our designs. We do not consider a prize 
as any inducement. We refuse every competition, unless 
we are guaranteed a definite cash payment for our plans, 
whether used or not." 

Another writes: “We seldom go into competition 
any way, and where for special reason we do enter 
them, we always insist that some kind of prize shall be 
offered and that some competent judge shall decide the 
question.” 

One of the best-known firms in the country takes this 
attitude: “ We submit drawings when requested, without 
compensation when not in competition. We do not enter 
competitions unless paid for our service." 

A New England architect writes on submitting draw- 
ings without compensation: ''ltdepends on what the ser- 
vice is, and should never be done for the sake of getting 
work away from another." 

Holabird & Roche say: ** We do not enter competi- 
tions without compensation." 

A St. Louis firm, Mauran, Russell & Garden, states: 
** We have not entered competitions of any sort during 
the last few years, previously having confined ourselves 
to those offering compensation. We consider competi- 
tions, broadly speaking, of little if any value to the client 
and a waste of time and money to the architect." 

C. Е. Schweinfurth expresses his belief that ''sub- 
mitting drawings without compensation is common ргас- 
tice, but it should be discouraged in every honorable 
way. It is what some people call ‘business,’ so also is 
entering competitions without compensation, or where 
prizes are offered called ‘business,’ but both methods 
are entirely foreign to the honorable practice of a рго- 
fession. " 

Babb, Cook & Willard answer the questions thus: 
“We do not enter competitions without compensation 
except in the case of work for the Treasury Department, 
and we trust this exception will not long exist. We do 
not enter competitions in which prizes are offered unless 
there is also compensation.” 

Cass Gilbert says: ““ I do not enter competitions with- 
out fixed compensation, nor unless the organizer of the 
competition is advised by an expert architect. . . . The 
practice of submitting drawings without compensation, 
in the hope of securing work, should be discounte- 
nanced.” 

Eames & Young answer question 0, “по, no, no; ” 
question 7, ““пеуег;” and question 8, “ never.” 

Another architect writes: “The practice of submit- 
ting sketches without compensation is demoralizing, to 
say the least, though quite common." 

Let us close this chapter of various considerations on 
architects' fees by reverting to the matter of architects' 
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supervision. Important precedents are now making in 
this connection which demand the attention of the pro- 
fession. The United States government seems inclined 
to take the ground that it is proper to allow an architect 
three and a half per cent for his services exclusive of 
supervision, and to turn that important funetion over to 
governmentengineers. "Thus would architects find them- 
selves in the humiliating position of being held responsi- 
ble for good buildings while without authority in the exe- 
cution of their designs. The question came to issue іп 
connection with the Agricultural Building, for the gov- 
ernment at Washington. Lord & Hewlett won the 
commission through a competition, but when a con- 
tract for partial services was submitted for their signa- 
ture they declined to sign except on the following con- 
ditions: 

“1. "Phat it shall provide that we shall certify to the 
proper performance of the work in accordance with our 
plans and specifications. 

“2. That we shall provide such superintendence as 
is necessary to such certification. 

“3. That our remuneration shall be a sum equivalent 
to five per cent on the total cost of the work." 

Lord & Hewlett may suffer for taking such a stand, 
but they realized that a vital principle is at stake and that 
not a mere loss of a few dollars was in question, but a 
precedent which may become of far-reaching importance 
to the profession. If the government chooses to sublet 
contracts and places the army engineers in charge, they 
can do the superintendence which belongs to general con- 
tractors most effectively; but they must work under the 
direction of the designer of the building or an elemental 
mistake will have been made. Тһе above-noted instance 
and others of recent date have called the attention of the 
profession to the misapprehension of the Institute sched- 
ule in its old form,and hence the adoption of a new phrase- 
ology at the convention in Cleveland lately. 

ivery architect has occasionally to make a special 
contract for partial services, leaving supervision to others; 
but his schedule should give rates for partial services, 
only for the purpose of fixing time of payments due 
himself or to cover the contingency of abandonment of 
work. He should guard carefully against giving his 
client the option of dismissing him after drawings are 
made and at will, assuming to himself the supervision of 
execution, or placing it in the hands of outsiders. 

(To be continucd.) 


PHOENIX HOLLOW TILE WALL 
CONSTRUCTIOS: 
A CORRECTION. 

j^ our last number, describing the Phacnix Hollow Tile 

Wall Construction as used in the construction of the 
tank house for the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, by an oversight the vertical I beams were stated to 
be sixteen inches on centers. This should have been six- 
teen jeet apart. Henry Maurer € Son write us that such 
large beanıs are not necessary for walls of only four inches 
thickness, and as we stated in the summary of cost, for a 
four-inch wall the uprights need be no heavier than six- 
inch I beams every fifteen feet, as in the building for the 
Barber Company illustrated. 


ВЕРОВАО МР РАТЕ 


Fireproofing. 


“NEW YORK" REINFORCED TERRA-COTTA 
FLOOR ARCH. 
L''HOUGH terra-cotta arches have been in use many 

A years and numerous patents taken out on so-called 
improvements, there have been few departures In practice | 
from the ordinary flat, side or end construction and seg- 
mental types. 

The segmental areh is the strongest and cheapest for 
a given weight, but it cannot be used under conditions 
where a flat ceiling is indispensable. 

l'or a number of years the New York Building Depart- 
ment has limited the width between “І” beams in fire- 
proof floorsto about six feet. The Building Law required 
the depth of all hollow-tile floor arches to be one and one- 
quarter inches for each foot of span, and not including the 


“NEW YORK" REINFORCED TERRA-COTTA ARCH, SHOWING 
PILE OF BRICK EQUAL TO SIN HUNDRED POUNDS PER 
SQUARE FOOT OVER ARCH SIN FEET BY FOURTEEN 

FEET, CARRIED BY THE ARCH AFTER THE 


FIRE AND WATER TEST. NOTE CRACK IN 
TEST HOUSE WHICH CAUSED THE 
SPREADING OF THE BEAMS. 


projection below the flange of the beams. This allowed 
the use of an eight-inch arch inasix-foot span. Suchan 
arch of light section, side construction, is good for a live 
load of one hundred pounds per square foot with a factor 
of safety of seven, or one hundred and seventy pounds if 
ofend construction. "There never was a failure of such an 
arch if properly set, so that theoretically and practically : 
nothing more was required; but when the General Build- 
ing Law was revised a few years ago, the law was changed 
to read one and three-quarters inches instead of one and 
one-quarter inches, making the conditions more favorable 
to reinforced concrete construction than to terra-cotta. 
This change necessitated the use of a twelve-inch terra- 
cotta arch in a six-foot span, even though only seventy 
pounds per square foot live load would be carried in a 
dwelling or hotel. This meant aloss of about four inches 
of ceiling height on each story, besides greater weight of 
steel to carry the unnecessary dead weight in the floors. 


Пасо 


То overcome these disadvantages in the use of terra-cotta 
arches and to meet the competition of cheap and light so- 
called fireproof floor constructions, and at the same time 
to give a floor that is fireproof, Р. Н. Bevier, an enginecr, 
has designed a new type of arch, which the National Fire- 
proofing Company has recently put upon the market. 

On the twenty-third of November the representatives 
of the various bureaus of buildings of thc boroughs of 
Greater New York met at the Perth Amboy factory of the 
company to make the official fire and water test of the 
six-inch flat arch which had been erected twenty-eight 
days previously un- 
der the direction of 
the representative 
of the Department of 
Buildings. The test 
house was built of 
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spreading of the top of the fire house, allowing the beams 
to spread and the arch to sag. This cracking is clearly 
shown in the illustration. The undersidc of the arch 
blocks was somewhat checked by the sudden contraction 
caused by the strcam of cold water, but the strength of 
the arch was not seriously affected by the ordeal through 
which it had passed, as was shown next day when the six 
hundred pound per square foot load was carried without 
further deflection. 

The arch as tested by the Building Department con- 
sists of six-inch flat terra-cotta end construction blocks 
weighing twenty-two 
pounds per square 
foot, with no middle 
horizontal cross web, 
each block having. 
four cells. 


twelve-inch brick 
walls fourteen feet 


SECTION SHOWING 
RAISED ARCH IN 
DEEP BEAM 


The metal rein- 
forcement is in the 


by fourteen feet by 
nine feet six inches 
high from the grate 
bars to the underside 
of the arch. The 
arch to be tested was 
six feet wide by four- 
teen feet long, built 
in the center of the 
house, with a nar- 
rower arch on each 
side, and loaded with 
one hundred and fifty 


ABOVE ARCH ACCEPTED BY NEW VORK BUILDING DEPARTMENT FOR LIVE 
LOAD OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT. nal members being 


SECTIONS WHERE GREATER LOAD OR WIDER SPAN 15 REQUIRED. 


form of a wire truss, 
the upper and lower 
chords being com- 
posed of two No. 13 
twisted 
wires and the diago- 


METAL LATH 


Yu n 
m ТІ WIRE TRUSS 


galvanized 


single No. 14 wires. 
Being cmbedded 
in Portland cement 
mortar the wires are 
preserved from rust, 
and being enclosed in 


pounds of brick built 


terra-cotta they are 


in detached piers. At 
twelve o’clock noon 
the fire was started, 
using pitch pine and 
hard cord wood, and 
an average tempera- 


POE 


Fahrenheit main- 
tained until four p. m. 
At the end of the 
four hours of fire a 
stream of water un- 
der sixty pounds’ 
pressure at the pump 
and thrown from a 
one and one-eighth 
inch nozzle was directed against the red-hot underside of 
the arch for five minutes. The top of the arch was then 
flooded for five minutes and the drenching from beneath 
repeated for another five minutes. The arch was then 
allowed to stand over night. 

The next morning the load on the arch was increased 
to six hundred pounds per square foot over the entire 
surface, using hard brick built in isolated piers one 
foot by two feet, so that they did not bond, and carried 
thirty-four courses high, ог to a height of six fect cight 
inches. The twelve-inch “I” beams deflected about three- 
fourths of an inch under thc heat and load, while the 
center of the arch deflected about one inch. Тһе deflec- 
tion of the arch was largely caused by the cracking and 


“NEW VORK 


protected from the 
heat. The lower 


HALF SECTION THROUGH WIDE SPAN ARCH, SHOWING USE OF MORE THAN 
ONE PIECE OF WIRE TRUSS TO GIVE 
AND PREVENT SHEARING OF BLOCKS AT ENDS OF ARCH. 
ture of 1730 degrees OF BLOCKS, NUMBER OF TRUSSES AND SIZE OF WIRES ARE 


PROPORTIONED TO LOAD AND SPAN. 


ХЕХЕХ 


REINFORCED TERRA-COTTA ARCH (BEYIER BADENDE 


chord is about one- 
half inch above the 
bottom of the arch. 
The advantages of 
this style of tension 
member are: 

First. Itcan be 
made cheaply by ma- 
chinery now in use. 

Second. 


GREATER STRENGTH IN CENTER 
DEPTH 


It gives 
a perfect mechanical 
grip to the mortar as 
wellas the adhesion 
5f cement to the wire. 
Third. When the wires are bedded in the mortar the 
compression members are kept from deflecting under 
pressure, so that it becomes a true truss and acts as a 
beam in itself as well as a tension member in the arch. 
fourth. It is conveniently shipped on reels, and when 
unrolled the spring of the wire causes it to straighten out, 
its rigidity being equal to that of a piece of band iron of 
equal section. This feature will appeal to any one who 
has ever tried to use ordinary twisted wire in any form of 
arch construction. 
Fifth. \tcan be cut to proper lengths on the job by 
hand shears to fit the varying spans between the beams. 
Хай. On account of the metal being used in two 
cables and connecting wires, it occupies less horizontal 
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space than if all the wires were twisted into one cable, 
thus permitting the usc of a narrower vertical mortar 
joint than would be possible with one cable. 

Seventh. On account of its peculiar construction, and 
by exposing a large amount of surface to the mortar, the 
bond betwcen the cement and the wire cannot readily be 
broken by sudden jars or vibrations in the arch, as is thc 
case where any form of smooth bars is used. 

Eighth. On account of the openwork construction of 
the metal, soft mortar readily flows around all the wires, 
thoroughly embedding them and also forming a continu- 
ous mortar joint through the truss connecting thc terra- 
cotta blocks on either side. Where flat band irons are 
used, it being very difficult to keep the bar exactly in the 
center of the joint, it is impossible in sctting to get the 
mortar between the bar and the block, where one side of 
the bar is in contact with it, thus getting only one-half 
the efficiency of the metal construction. 


* NEW YORK" REINFORCED TERRA-COTTA ARCH. SIX-INCH 
END CONSTRUCTION BLOCKS— DOUBLE TRUSS, CARRYING 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT ON 
SIX-FOOT SPAN BY FIVE FEET WIDE. 


Winth. It is a well-known fact that Portland cement 
is the best preservative of stecl known. For this reason 
the wire will last indefinitely to its full efficiency, which 
is not the case where light sections of steel are used in 
cinder concrete, plaster Paris or similar compositions. 

The arch which was tested was six inches deep and 
for a span of six feet between beams, but the same prin- 
ciple can be applied to wider spans by increasing the 
depth of the arch blocks and increasing the thickness of 
wires, or by increasing the number of them in each joint. 

Where the span between beams would be so great that 
the blocks would tend to shear off near the beams, this 
tendency is overcome by turning up the ends of some of 
the trusscs, as shown in the drawings, while keeping the 
center down to the bottom of the arch, where the greatest 
tensile strengthis required. "Various methods are shown 
in the drawings for supporting the ends of the arches, 
but these are not peculiar to this arch. 

The cost of this arch is but slightly more than the 


ordinary six-inch end construction arch. The permit 
issued by the New York Bureau of Buildings allows it to 
be used for a live load of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per square foot. The photographs show the test house 
required by the New York regulations and the weight 
carried after the test. The drawings show, more clearly 
than any description, the form of the wirc truss used 
and the method of its application. 

The truss is placed on edge and runs from beam to 
beam in the vertical joint between adjoining blocks, the 
joint being about one-half inch widc and the mortar well 
grouted around the wires. 

The experimental development of this construction to 
wide spans is being carried on, but the results are not yet 
ready for publication. "There seems to be no question as 
to the possibility of using it up to about sixteen feet be- 
tween supports for light loads. Made of porous terra- 
cotta, it would make an idcal roof construction. 


THE CONCRETE DANGER. 


Ç justice to the community there ought to be a decided 

stand taken by every one who is interestcd in security 
of construction, in permanence of building, against such 
concrete work as we are hearing so much of nowadays. 
A short time since the floors of a courthouse in eastern 
Illinois collapsed almost without warning. Concrete. А 
flooring which was being installed in a large manufactur- 
ing plant at Trenton, N. J., collapsed on December 8 
under a test, and a big section of it fell from the third story 
through the second and third floors to the basement, kill- 
ing two men, narrowly missing forty others and doing 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of damage. Concrete. А 
few days before, ina large new apartment in Pittsburg, 
sections of each of the floors were totally destroyed by 
the giving way of a section of the false work on the roof. 
One man was killed, two hundred and fifty men were in 
peril of their lives and many thousand dollars' worth of 
dainage resulted. Тһе roof fell, taking with it all the 
lower floors through to the basement. Some of the floors 
had been in place about five months. "The construction 
consisted of expanded metal and cinders concrete in bays 
of about 16 x 20 feet between beams. Concrete again. 
And so the tale might be extended. The number of con- 
crete constructions which have absolutely collapsed within 
a single year is certainly appalling. Of course their 
failure was due to poor workmanship or poor design. So 
is everything untoward which happens, but that consti- 
tutes a very poor defense of a weak system. The fact 
that other systems fail occasionally is no excuse for the 
use of a concrete which not merely has failed under 
greatly varying circumstances, but has been shown again 
and again to be lacking in the very quality for which it is 
chiefly designed. Why a construction which is unsafe, 
which does not guard against fire, which has killed scores 
of unsuspecting workmen, should be used by any intelli- 
gent architect or builder who can read and use his senses 
is one of the mysteries which is by no means fully 
explained by any statement that it is cheap. We do not 
condemn concrete altogether. Іп its way and in its place, 
for some purposes, it is the most admirable material 
which the builder has at command, but we have yet to 
see any system of concrete floor or column construction 
which in our judgment is fit to be trusted in any building. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. WARE. 


N the twenty-eighth of November a dinner was 
given to Professor William R. Ware at the Tavern 

Club, Boston, by a number of his former students in 
Boston and New York. The occasion was a most en- 
joyable one in every respect. Professor Ware has been 
before the architectural profession as its foremost teacher 
for thirty-five years,and during that time he has sent out 
to practise architecture something over six hundred 
pupils, without counting those whom he could fairly 


STRATFORD APARTMENT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


William R. Watterson, Architect. 


style his architectural grand- 
children to even the second and 
third generations. Shortly be- 
fore the war Professor Ware 
in company with Mr. Gambrell 
Mr. Post and a few others, 
studied in the New York studio 
of the late R. M. Hunt. Im- 
mediately after the war he 
opened an office in Boston and 
gathered around him a few 
earnest young men, of whom 
we only mention such names 
as John G. Stearns, Professor 
F. W. Chandler and Robert $5. 
Peabody, to show the character 
of those who were attracted by 
Professor Ware's personality 
and his ability to inspire all 
who came in contact with him. 
The Institute of Technology 
was started in the late sixties, 
and owes its present high char- 
acter almost entirely to the 
foundations Professor Ware laid 
so well, and when later he was 
called to Columbia his influence 


DETAIL BY HERTS & 
TALLANT, ARCHITECTS. 


Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta 
Co., Makers. 
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& PANEL BY BEEZER BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS. 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


speedily brought the New York school to a 
very high rank. He has practically set the 
standard throughont the country for archi- 
tectural education. John A. Mitchell, of 
Life, was one of Professor Ware's earliest 
students who has abandoned architecturc. 
Another has made a fortune 1n running mod- 
erate-priced lunch-rooms in Boston and New 
York. There were others still who for various 
reasons did not pursue architecture as a pro- 
fession, but the greater portion of those who 
once came under Professor Ware's influence 
have held fast to the mother art and have 
risen to some of the highest positions in their 
profession. 


СЕБТО ОЛЫ ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRACOTTA: 
Unquestionably a series of tests which 
would determine the bearing capacity of 
architectural terra-cotta would meet a long- 
felt want among architects. Such tests should begin 
with the crushing weight of solid and cellular blocks of 
various sizes, the latter being submitted to separate tests 
as to their relative strength when filled and when left 
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VIEW OF MASONRY ROOF GIRDERS AND ROOF AND FLOOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF STABLE FOR HOWARD GOULD, ESQ. 
BUILDING ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED FEET LONG. 
GUASTAVINO CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT. 
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unfilled. Following these should be a test of self-sup- 
porting arch tintels, spanning apertures of varying 
widths, with voussoirs of different depths and with re- 
veals of from four to twclvc inches. After this might 
come sections of columns of widely different diameters 
up to the limit allowable in single drums and then up to 
say three feet diameter, made in seetions and filled with 
the customary brick baeking. Such tests, to be conclu- 
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DETAIL ВУ W. В. ТОВВУ & BROTHER, ARCHITECTS. 


Standard Terra-Cotta Works, Makers. 


sive, should be thorough in character, comprehensive in 
scope and exhaustive in point of tabulated analysis. 

Тһе practical results of such a series of tests would be 
of unquestionable benefit alike to purchaser and producer, 
or — to bring it more directly under the eyes of those im- 
mediately concerned - let us say the architect and terra- 
cotta maker. “he former is often in doubt as to what 
would be a safe load, from which he takes refuge in one 


DETAIL BY CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


of two alternatives. He introduces iron support, some 
times where it is not really wanted or necessary, so as to 
be ** on the safe side," or he abandons his previous inten- 
tion of using terra-cotta, substituting stone lintels, and in 
the ease of columns uses granite or cast iron. 

The data resulting from such tests would be highly 
reassuring to a man otherwise favorably disposed towards 


LIGHT SHAFT, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Lined with Blue Ridge White Enamel Brick. 


the use of terra-cotta, and in this category most of our 
best architects may be included. "Thus would arise an 
inereasing demand for terra-cotta to be placed in situa- 
tions formerly reserved for other materials. Those who 
had not used it before would feel warranted in doing so 
after its strength had been demonstrated, while those 
who had always used it would continue to do so more 
extensively than before. 


Robert W. De Forest, the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner of New York City, has transmitted to Mayor Low 


LOWER PART OF WVLLYS BUILDING, PLATT AND WILLIAM 
STREKTS, NEW YORK, 
Front brick made by Kreischer Brick Manufacturing Co. 
the first report of New York’s new Tenement House 
Department. In it he says: 


ll 


“Оп January 1, 1902, а new department of the city 
government, known as the Tenement Honse Department, 
was created. Since that time all tenement houses in New 
York have been examined and their condition ascertained. 

“ Tenement conditions in many instances have been 
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bakeries without proper protection in case of fire; pigs, 
goats, horses and other animals kept in cellars; dan- 
gerous old fire traps without fire escapes; disease-breed- 
ing rags and junk stored in tenement houses; halls kept 
dark at night, endangering the lives and safety of the 


LOGGIA, HOUSE AT THOMPSON, CONN. 


STABLE OF HOUSE 


A T 


THOMPSON, CONN. 


Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 


found to be so bad as to be indescribable in print: vile 
privies and privy sinks; foul cellars full of rubbish, in 
many cases of garbage and decomposing fecal matter; 
dilapidated and dangerous stairs; plumbing pipes con- 
taining large holes emitting sewer gas throughout the 
houses; rooms so dark that one cannot все the people in 
them; cellars oeeupied as sleeping places; dangerous 


` 


oceupants; buildings without adequate water supply; the 
list might be added to almost indefinitely. 

“The cleansing of the Augean stables was a small 
task compared to the cleansing of New York's 82,000 
tenement houses, occupied by nearly three millions of 
people representing cvery nationality and every degrec 
in the social seale. 
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New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
“The task that confronted the department was not, 
Without organization, without 
employees, with all its problems before it, it was оп the 
very day that it came into existence confronted with an 


however, limited to this. 


organized and vigorous attack in the Legislature upon 
the fundamental principles of the law for whose enforce- 
ment it was created. 

“Without previous records, with almost no informa- 
tion in regard to the condition of the existing tenement 


DETAIL BY HOWELLS х STOKES, ARCHITECTS. 


Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


houses, it was called upon to carry out an important and 
far-reaching scheme for their improvement, involving 
the structural alteration of over 40,000 buildings. 

“In the period under consideration in this report a 
new branch of the city government has been organized, 
its machinery created and a force of about four hundred 
employees trained, disciplined and educated; far-reach- 
ing and important advances in legislation have been 
secured as a result of the department's action, and radi- 
cal and vicious attempts to break down the tenement 
laws defeated. 

"Living accommodations for 16,768 families, or 
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83,840 persons, have been provided in sanitary, comfort- 
able and decent houses, each one of which has been 
built according to law; notorious evasion of and non-com- 
pliance with the laws have given place to their complete, 
uniform and impartial enforcement; the evil of prostitu- 
tion has bcen practically abolished in the tenement houses; 


DETAIL BY BORING & TILTON, ARCHITECTS. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


337,246 inspections have been made; 55,055 violations 
filed; 21,584 repairs made to plumbing; 13,617 water- 
closets cleaned; 11,611 accumulations of filth removed 
from cellars and other parts of such buildings; 13,732 
ceilings cleaned; 15,364 walls cleancd; 10,060 unsafe 
wooden floors removed from iron fire escapes, and new 
iron floors substituted; 1,701 fire escapes erected on build- 
ings that before were withont this protection. 

“Тһе registration of 44,500 owners’ names has been 


HIGH SCHOOL, TROV, N. Y. 


M. F. Cummings & Son, Architects. 
Terra-Cotta furnished by New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co. 
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secured, thus fixing the re- 
sponsibility for bad condi- 
tions in the tenements; con- 
tagious disease has been 
checked and prevented; 32,- 
825 citizens’ complaints have 
been investigated and the 
conditions complained of 
remedied; and an important 
tabulation and presentation 
of the population in every 
tenement house block in the 
Borough of Manhattan has 
been prepared that will be 
of incaleulable value to the 
eity. 

“The existing tenement 
houses have been frequently 
and systematically inspected ; 
foul cellars have had the 
accumulated filth of years 
removed; defective and un- 
sanitary plumbing, which 
has apparently existed for 
long periods, has been reme- 
edied; houscs unfit for hu- 
man habitation vacated; 
hundreds of houses have 
been radically reconstructed 
and improved; light has becn 
let into dark rooms; vile yard 
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HOUSE, COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 
Built of Sayre & Fisher Co. Brick. 


MARGARET'S HOSPITAL, PITTSBURG, РА. 


Ernest Flagg, Architect. 


Roofed with eight-inch Conosera Tile made by Ceiadon Roofing Tile Co. 
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privies and privy sinks have 
been removed, and the whole 
sanitary condition of the city 
raised to a higher standard. 
The results of this work are 
clearly тейесісі in the re- 
duced death rate, which in 
1902 was 18.7 as compared 
with 2o in rgor, and in the 
first eight months of 19o3 
has been reduced to 18.” 


ROOFING TILES. 

Many years ago we had 
the interesting experience of 
measuring the central tower 
of the Cathedral at Toro, 
Spain. Our only means of 
access to the tower was by 
climbing ladders set against 
the walls of the nave and 
thence walking aeross the 
low piteh roof, which was 
eovered with the light red 
semi-cylindrical roofing tiles 
which are so interesting a 
feature of Spanish architee- 
ture. We would not dare to 
say how many of thesc frail 
coverings were broken bc- 
neath our rough American 
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shoes, but we heard them eracking at every step. When 
tiles were first introdueed to this country they were un- 
fortunately many of them quite as friable as the soft 
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interesting, particularly, because of the work of the local 
men which is illustrated, and further as indieating that the 
elub seems to be in a healthy and prosperous condition. 
About three hundred drawings were exhibited. 


RED CLAY ROOFING TILES WITH INTERCHANGEABLE 
GLASS TILES ON WOODEN CONSTRUCTION. 


Henry Maurer & Son. 


Spanish tiles, and a considerable prejudice existed against 
them for a long time. But the construction of roofing 
tiles has been brought to a very high state of perfection 
of late years, until now the market affords most excellent 
tiles which compare very favorably with those which are 
manufactured abroad as to color and texture, and are at 
the same time extremely durable, so that if properly ap- 
plied a tile roof need cause very little trouble from re- 
pairs. One of the most annoying sources of trouble in a 
tile roof is the joints about the skylight and the difficulty 
of making the glass tight without building an unpleasing 
frame to project from the surface of the tiling. This diffi- 
culty, however, is obviated by the use of clear glass tiles, 
which ean be had of shapes and sizes identical with the red 
tiles, through which light is admitted to any required ex- 
tent. For factories, stations and railroad sheds these 
tiles, with the glass set in, givea very handsome roof, re- 
quiring the minimum of repair. 


NOTES. 

The Boston Architectural Club held during this month 
an exhibition and sale of sketches and water colors which 
were donated to the club by members and friends. 
Among them were drawings by C. Howard Walker, R. 
Clipston Sturgis, R. S. Peabody, Dwight Blaney, W. G. 
Preston, H. B. Pennell, William R. Ws IR, ID), 
Andrews, George F. Newton, ©. W. Mead, Е. F. Maher, 
H. P. White and others. The proceeds of M. sale will 
be devoted to the benefit of the class and seholarship 
funds of the club. 


We have reccived the catalogue of the second annual 
exhibition of the San Franciseo Arehiteetural Club. It is 


RED CLAY ROOFING TILES WITH INTERCHANGEABLE 
GLASS TILES ON IRON CONSTRUCTION. 
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Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick has opened offiees as con- 
sulting architect in Washington, New York, and Chi- 
cago. He stands ready to supply a long-felt need on 
the part of many architects who will be glad to know 
of some one to whom they can turn when the office force 
is inadequate and there are not enough hands to do the 
work, or when special emergencies call for a kind of 
experience entirely outside of ordinary practice. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick has associated with him a corps of most 
eminent specialists. 


WANTED. BY AN EXPERIENCED DESIGNER 
AND DRAUGHTSMAN, A POSITION WITH КЕ 
SPONSIBLE ARCHITECTURAL РТВ THAWING 
PLENTY OF WORK. ADDRESS DRAUGHTSMAN, 
CARE OF THE BRICKBUILDER. 


RCHITECTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE and MECHANICAL 


DRAWING 


TAUGHT B Y M A 


COURSES OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS ANO 
ORAUGHTSMEN, IN ELECTRICAL, STEAM AND CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, HEATING, VENTILATION AND PLUMBING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, AND A FULL 
CURRICULUM OF OTHER ENGINEERING SUBJECTS 
SPECIAL. А specimen instruction papers on Perspective 
Drawing, Book 16 F, prepared by Prof. H. Lawrence, 
Architectural Dept., Mass. Inst. of Tech., Yan be sent upon 
receip} of FIVE 2c. stamps to cover cost of postage. 


lllustrated 200-page Bulletin sent FREE upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at Armour Institute of Technology CHICAGO, ILL. 


COXE MEMORIAL HALL, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, HOBART COLLEGE, GENEVA, N. Y. 
CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 


MEDBURY HALL, DORMITORY, HOBART COLLEGE, GENEVA, N. Y. 
CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
JANUARY, 
1903. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR BUILDING FOR THE FOUNDRY M. E. CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WARREN, Suit de BISCOE, ARCHITECTS. 
(PLACED FIRST av ТНГ rhOr(SSIONAL домлен ) 
THE BRICKBUILDER, 
JANUARY, 
1902. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS. 
WHEELWRIGHT & НАУЕМ, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
FEBRUARY, 
1903. 


DWELLING FOR NURSES, BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELWRIGHT & HAVEN, ARCHITECTS. 
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FEBRUARY, 


1903. 
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RECITATION HALL, VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS 
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FEBRUARY, 
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ADMINISTRATION AND WARD BUILDINGS. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
FAULKNER HOSPITAL, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
KENDALL, TAYLOR & STEVENS, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
FEBRUARY, 
1903. 
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VIEW GIVING DETAILS OF APSES AND CHOIR. 
CHURCH OF SAINT-SERNIN, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
MARCH, 
1903. 
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LECTURE HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
GuY LOWELL, ARCHITECT. 


THE BRICKBUILDER 
MARCH, 
1903. 
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GENERAL VIEW SHOWING APSES, CHURCH OF SAINT-SERNIN, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 
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MARCH, 
1803. 
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STONE CARPENTER & WILLSON. АВСНІТЕСТ5 
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ENTRANCE VESTIBULE. 


OFFICE BUILDING, 457 AND 463 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WILKINSON 4, MAGONIGLE, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE. 
BUILDING FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY, PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 
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SECOND CONGREGATIONAL СНОВСН, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


GEORGE F. NEWTON, ARCHITECT. 


THE AUDITORIUM IS PLACED IN THE REAR, WITH THE SOCIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOM IN FRONT, TO FORM A BARRIER AGAINST THE NOISE OF PASSING RAILWAY TFAINS. 
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